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How to Live 
: In a Sales Executive's Job— 
iwc | And Like It 


What do you get out of your job besides a pay check? A 
sense of moral satisfaction? Fun? Exhilaration of accom- 
plishment? Sense of dignity? You should be getting all of 
these things. If not, perhaps this article will tell you why. 
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REATEST | 
GAIN 


OF ANY MAGAZINE 
IN ITS FIELD 
IN 1951 


In circulation 


McCall’s continues to make the biggest 
gains in its field . . . both in total and news- 
stand circulation . . . according to ABC. In 
total circulation (full year 1951 vs. 1950) 
McCall’s gained 244,665 . . . more than twice 


that of the other three magazines combined 
(one even showed a loss!) On newsstands 
McCall’s gained 84,279 . . . over five times 
as much as the only other magazine in the 
group to show an increase! 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 


NEWSSTAND CIRCULATION 


GAIN GAIN 
LAST SIX MONTHS 1951 YEAR 1951 
vs. last six months 1950 vs. year 1950 
oy 284,789 244,665 
Good Housekeeping 123,944 97,511 
Compenion . . 2... 91,505 12,064 
Journal . . . .(loss) 52,116 78,999 


GAIN GAIN 
LAST SIX MONTHS 1951 YEAR 1951 
vs. last six months 1950 vs. year 1950 
oy ee 112,404 84,279 
Good Housekeeping . 37,026 16,251 
Companion . . .(loss) | 30,730 83,425 
Journal .. . .(loss) 165,488 171,116 


in advertising linage 


McCall’s was the only magazine in its field 
to have had a linage gain in 1951... accord- 
ing to PIB figures for the full year. McCall’s 
also had the largest gain in revenue for the 
same period. 


GAIN IN LINAGE—1951 vs. 1950 


Columns 
MeCali’s .. . se ee 7 «+ + + 192 gain 
Companion .. se cso ees 24 loss 
Good Housekeeping. ...... 159 loss 
a ae eee oe ea 288 loss 


MeCalls 


ABC CIRCULATION OVER 4,150,000 AND STILL GOING UP 
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how an idea 
won a race 


By carefully planning every 
step he took, Alexander G. Bell out- 
sped a dozen competitors in the race 
to send the human voice winging 
across a wire. In direct advertising 
too, intelligent advance planning is 
the starting point of a successful cam- 
paign — for business as usual or in 
itime of crisis. 

Many. mailadvertisers, large 
‘and small, depénd.on James Gray, 
‘Ane, asa soures | Original, produc- 


tion-wise plans backed by thirty- two 
years of direct advertising experience. 


When you otis sound direct 

mail ideas, “effective copy, and ap- 
pealing layout — with or without me- 
‘chanical reproduction — call Gray. 


Saks Menage 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 


At the request of readers, Indus- 
trial Equipment News is moving 
its important Product Finding In- 
dex to the right-hand column of 
the new front page, and is con- 
tinuing it on Column One, Page 
Two. 


The change takes place with the 
April issue. 


Re-positioning of the Product In- 
dex proves (1) that readers use 
the IEN index for finding products 
they need; and (2) Industrial 
Equipment News makes _ every 
effort to give its readers what they 
want in the way of product in- 
formation. 


If you want full details about this 
service and how it is used by in- 
dustry’s top specifiers and buyers, 


send for The IEN Plan. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


is the number of radio families in the area now 
covered by Radio Station WMC throughout the 
Memphis and the Mid-South area.* 


*Estimate based on 1949 BMB Survey projected through 1951. 


dollars represents the buying power of those 
families covered by Radio Station WMC in 


the Memphis and Mid-South area.* | 


*SURVEY OF BUYING POWER, 1951-1952. 


and you can bet a 


that your best radio 
buy in Memphis* is 
WAINAES W535 2999 
| WATTS=—790 
MEM P H I 5 | Notional Repreceatetives, The Sronkem Company | 


WMCE 260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 
WMCT First TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 


Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal | 


*Source: WMC’s many satisfied advertisers 
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hat is a lot of families. And it is a lot of believing. Readers have a special faith in The American 


| clief, you know, is something you can’t buy or Magazine. They thrive on its special kind of Family 

soll. It is something you have, not in your purse, Service. It is their special mentor on how to live, 

tut in your heart. what to buy, where to go—their most trusted 
magazine. 


These families believe in The American Magazine 


ecause it believes in them—in the dignity and So it is a good place to display your brand—this 
: importance of the individual human being—in the crossroads where more than 24% million Home- 
sanctity of family life. It is this basic belief that town American families, 2% bigger, 9% younger, 
has made America great. It is lack of it that opens with incomes 38% higher than average will see it, 
the door to despotism. and believe in it—The American Magazine. 


The Fameby Sorvice magazine, ONIN on Homelitim america 
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NEW 
JERSEY 
SUPER 
MARKETS 
BEST 

IN U.S.A. 


% Highest per store 
sales, highest percent 
of grocery sales done 
in supers ... that's 
the verdict from 
Super Market Mer- 


chandising's new sur- 
vey 


BECAUSE 
they operate in one 
of the TOP food sales 
markets in the U.S.A. 


cocote ® 


--..served by the 
TOP food advertising 
medium in the N. Y. 


Metropolitan area 


THE 


NEWARK 


Newark 1, New Jersey 
or 


O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. 


Buses from Britain 


If you live in the eastern, midwestern or Pacific sector of these 
United States, don’t imagine that you’ve been mysteriously trans- 
ported to Piccadilly. Sometime within the next four months three ot 
London’s fabled double-decker buses will probably pass by you 
office windows. These Limey buses comprise a “Caravan of Friend- 
ship’—brought to our shores under the auspices of The British 
Travel Association for a grand tour covering more than 8,000 miles. 
You’re invited to climb aboard for a ride and you'll even be able to 
take away with you a genuine ticket, clipped in London style. 


And don’t imagine, either, that this Caravan is merely a pic- 
turesque gesture: It’s the fruit of a carefully-planned and business- 
like campaign, the result of imaginative and long-range planning 
with the end aim of garnering badly needed dollars to bolste: 
Britain’s ailing economy. 


It’s costing a pretty pound for Britain to send over this Caravan. 
With the buses have come the original Cockney drivers and mech- 
anics to keep the 26-foot behemoths rolling through their 28-state 
route. The scheduling alone (finding routes which allowed buses, 
which weren’t embellished with underpasses too low to accommodate 
them) was a tremendous and expensive task. But from the moment 
the buses arrive on the Parthia a barrage of publicity will begin to 


BEAUTS FROM BRITAIN ... These are only three of Britain's exports: 
Pretty models who'll travel with three London buses on a U. S. tour. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How Much Has the Metalworking Market 


Changed in the Last Three Years? 


FE. cry market presents a moving target to the adver- 
tier. New plants are built...old plants grow and 
change their operations and products ...new men are 
always coming onto the scene to run the plants and 
make the buying decisions. 


But knowing that we face a moving target isn’t enough. 
Unless we have some idea how fast it is moving, we may 
miss it by a mile. 


How fast has America’s largest industrial target—the 
giant metalworking industry—been moving during 
these recent hectic years? Two studies of Erie, Penn- 
s\lvania—one made three years ago and one just com- 
pleted—shed some light on this problem. In August, 
1948, Dun and Bradstreet interviewed the operating 
heads of every metalworking plant in Erie which 
employed 50 or more... the plants which accounted 
for over 96% of the city’s metalworking production. 
They gathered a vast amount of data on plant capacity, 
employment, operations, products, personnel, sales, ete. 
Here are a few of the changes they found when they 
went back last fall, just three years later: 


There are five new worthwhile sales targets which 
didn’t exist in 1948. Four of these are plants which have 
grown past the 50 employee mark ... and there is one 
new plant which was constructed since the previous 
study was made. 
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sut that’s only part of the story ... nearly every plant 

has increased its capacity. The plants which appeared 
in both the old and new studies report average increases 
in capacity of 34.2%. 


The target in Erie is considerably bigger than it was in 
1948. It calls for a bigger selling effort. But whom must 
we sell? Has there been much of a change in the men who 
run the metalworking plants? Here is the answer: 


26 companies reported no significant changes among 
the executives responsible for management, production, 
engineering and purchasing functions. 


aes. 


34 companies reported that new men now occupy one 
or more of these key positions. 


¥ 3 


In just three vears, 56% of the metalworking buying 
teams of Erie have undergone changes. Every one of 
these new teams may present a new selling problem, 
because the new members may not know about your 
company and your products. 


Perhaps the most startling comparison to be found in 
the Erie study is in the sales figures. Average sales for 
the companies which answered this question were 
$2,147,000 in 1947... but in 1950 the average soarea 
to $3,167,000... an increase of 47.5%. 
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What has happened in Frie is just one example of what 
is happening throughout Metalworking America. ‘The 
target is moving a great deal faster than most of us 
realize. Merely maintaining position in this largest of 
all industrial markets is a big job. To move ahead of 
competition will require a bigger and better job than 
ever. Your publication advertising can play an impor- 
tant role in getting your story across where it counts . . . 
because your better metalworking magazines learned 
some time ago that the only sure way to hit a moving 
target is to keep moving with it. 


If you would like to know more about the Erie Studies, 
please write us. We'll be glad to see that the complete 
report is made available to you. 
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$4,000 flood 
of orders 
swamps small 
acvertiser; 
cancels ads 


When a relatively small advertiser uses 


The New York Times to gather in cash 
crops, he’s likely to get a bigger har- 
vest than he can handle. 


That's what happened when a pro- 
ducer of home-packed relishes, soups, 
canned fruits, preserves and stuffings 
first advertised in The New York Times 
Magazine. 


His 240-line mail order advertisement 
space cost a little more than $636 
brought more than $4,000 in orders. 


Orders came from 30 states. Four days 
after the ad appeared, the advertiser's 
agent wrote: 


“Much to my regret, | had to send in a 
cancellation for advertising scheduled 
for late November and early Decem- 
ber. Our first insertion swamped us...” 


Reaping solid sales volume is a happy 
habit with New York Times advertisers. 
That's because The Times is every-day 
reading for hundreds of thousands of 
bigger income, better-buying families. 
Couple their “want to buy” with their 
proved ability to buy and you see why 
The New York Times has been first in 
advertising in the world’s biggest, 
busiest, most profitable market for 
33 years. 


If you're not already using The New 
York Times to bring in the orders you 
want, get all the facts . . . today. 


The New Pork Times 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


bombard editors, teachers, public officials and writers. Through this 
Caravan Britain fully expects to whet the travel appetites of travel- 
conscious Americans. After a ride on one of the lorries The British 
Travel Association believes you will be so carried away by the hospi- 
tality of the drivers and attendants and your wife so charmed with 
the lovely British models, wearing the creations of their country’s top 
designers, that you'll both want to really tour Britain. 


Today tourists—and especially American tourists—represent Bri- 
tain’s most important moneymaker. More than all the exported 
whiskey, woolens or china, American tourists have kept British 
economy's wheels slowly meshing. A spokesman at the BTA put it 
this way: Each American tourist to Britain represents as much 
profit as the sale of one British automobile in America. 


This year Britain expects to earn the staggering sum of $100 
million entertaining American tourists. And she expects to entertain 
over 200,000 of us. She wishes the figure were far higher. No little 
part in enticing all of these money-spending Yanks will be played 
by these three rolling Ambassadors, the very warp and woof of Eng- 
land to Anglophiles. 


So early April will see this strange, colorful Caravan hurtling 
across America to Los Angeles, making some 40 stops in the larger 
cities en route to see and be seen. The powerful Diesel engines, BTA 
says, are fully equal to their tasks of climbing the Rockies. And the 
third bus of the trio carries the mechanics and all tools and parts 
necessary to change a tire or rebuild an engine. Under the direction 
of Col. C. Reynolds Weaver, director of the State and Local Off- 
cials’ National Highway Safety Committee, the scheduling took 
shape. And the complicated result, a course free of underpasses, makes 
police escorts necessary to shepherd the Caravan through detours. 


Steel's Salesmen-Detectives 


Scrap is the source of 30 to 40% of all new steel. And these days, 
when steel salesmen supposedly have nothing to sell, the industry’s 
salesmen are acting in a new guise: scrap collectors. At the moment 
almost 350 local task forces have been organized by the makers and 
distributors of steel to help persuade industry, farmers and local gov- 
ernment people to cough up their obsolete machinery, equipment, 
even buildings. What’s more the Scrap Mobilization Committee is 
urging you to get in the act, too. It will help you to organize a 
scrap appraisal plan and you can get details from your local C of C. 


But here’s how the steel salesmen are going about the job of 
rounding up the scrap: Joe Smith announces himself to the recep- 
tionist at the Blank Company and hands her a card which states, 
‘This is to certify that Mr. Joseph Smith is an official representative 
cooperating with the National Production Authority and the Greater 
Philadelphia (for instance) Scrap Mobilization Committee.” It’s 
signed by the regional director of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, NPA. 


And that’s where real salesmanship begins. For the scrap re- 
cruiters have found that the toughest job ever handed them is in 
convincing plant owners that appreciable amounts of scrap can be 
found even where no steel is tooled. The salesmen have turned up 
scrap steel in the most unlikely places and Joe’s line is, “Give me 
15 minutes in the plant and I’ll wager I can show you a couple of 
tons of scrap.”” Nine times out of 10 Joe finds not just a couple of 
tons but as happened in one case, 62 tons! 


One salesman, who had found steel scrap in some extremely odd 
places, brags that he even located a cache in a cemetery. On his way 
home from work one afternoon, after a day of chasing smokestacks, 
he noticed the caretaker’s house at the entrance to a cemetery. His 
detective urge got the better of him. He turned in the gate, knocked 
at the caretaker’s door, and found five tons of steel! 
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Margarine Wins in Albany 


Sweetest victory, to date, in the margarine industry’s long and 
brutal battle to legalize the sale of pre-colored oleo, is the favorable 
action taken in March by New York State. In the bitter debate 
which preceded the voting in the Assembly and the Senate, the 
well-organized dairy-farmers’ lobby put all the old hollow arguments 
into the record. But they underestimated the power of a woman. 


Banner-carrier for the margarine bill was Assembiywoman Genesta 
M. Strong of Plandome, Long Island . . . a grandmother, a home- 
maker, a lady of strong convictions and one with all the instincts of 
a star salesman. 


With as fine a bit of stagecraft as anyone has seen in a legislative 
hall in years, Mrs. Strong made her “sale” by demonstration. In 
The New York Times of March 9 she explained her strategy. Said 
she: 


“... [ was prepared to take a last stand. When the letters on the 
roll call got down toward the ‘S’ line I quietly got out my bright 
vellow apron and put it on. My clerk set a white bowl before me 
and gave me a big spoon. Without saying a word, I began to mix 
the stiff white margarine with the yellow coloring. It took a long 
time and the members stared at me.” 


Finally someone asked her what she was doing. “That was my 
chance” —her story goes on—‘‘to tell them I was doing what house- 
wives, trying to live within their husbands’ incomes, had done eighty 
million times this year. I was beating color into margarine that 
would have been colored when it was made, except for a selfish group 
of butter lobbyists who had prevented it for half a century.” 


Brava, Mrs. S.! 


We quote from an editorial which appeared in the February 15, 
1948, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT: “Today the public interest 
calls for maximum production of fats and oils. There’s a world-wide 
shortage. Thousands and thousands of American families are living 
on a diet which is sub-standard in fat and oil content. The idea of 
the dairy industry’s supporting discrimination against margarine 
through pressure on legislators in the face of these facts is so repug- 
nant and so infuriating to the public that even people who have 
little direct interest in the issue are coming out in support of the 
margarine industry on the basis of principle alone . 


“The dairy groups that have succeeded so well in hamstringing 
the manufacture and distribution of a competitive product do not 
seem to understand that, where the selfish interests of one industry 
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country practitioners 

or city specialists 

THE MEDICAL JOURNALS 
“IN THAT... 


REPORT the 
LOCAL 
NEWS 


Tell your sales story to physi- 
cians in the eagerly-read, every- 
member 


STATE MEDICAL JOURNALS 


34 State Medical Journals 
covering 39 states, One con- 
tract, one invoice for all, Cut 
the campaign to suit your 
cloth...Use our Space Bua- 
gets— 


READY NOW! 


LABAMA, Journal of Med, Assn. of 
RIZONA Medicine 

SAS, Med. Society, Journal of 
TICUT State Med. Journal 

ARE Med. Journal 
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the most important 
magazine in the 


COUNTRY 


e First in circulation where half the 
consumers of America live. 


e First in the hearts of the people of 
Rural America. 


e First in the minds of advertisers with 
products and ideas to sell...for the 
farm... for the home... for the family. 


Farm Journal, Inc., Phila. 5, Pa. 
Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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... basic buy for selling Rural America 
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ire at odds with the public interest, the continued support of selfish 
ittitudes will sooner or later kick back in their own teeth in the 
form of public ill-will.” 


now ready... 


new market study 
of the 
baking industry 


Critics of Advertising 


. ¢ “tis] Z aver ¢ = > ‘vy acc -xeC lea o 
Your advertising manager and your agency account executive un 
doubtedly have read Printers’ Ink’s special report (March 7) on 
the growing criticism of advertising, aptly headlined “Thunder on 


the Right.” 


\ There are special implications for the sales executive in today’s 
4 critical comments on advertising. 

oe 

: 


In the past, brickbats tossed at advertising usually came from 


y people opposed to the basic principles of competitive enterprise, in- 
4 FF cluding the use of advertising. This was especially true in the early I 


"30s and was thunder on the left. It tells you where the buying power is 


—_— 


But, now, criticism eminates from conservative groups. They 
quarrel with the forms of advertising—as employed by some adver- 
tisers, notably cigarette companies, who stridently and sometimes 
slyly call each other, for practical purposes, out-and-out liars. Lest 
they be misunderstood, today’s critics generally preface their com- 
ments with a statement of their belief in the fundamental import- 


A new market study of the baking 
industry has been prepared as a 
guide for sales managers, advertis- 
ing managers, agency account man- 
agers, space buyers, market analysts, 


4 ance of advertising to a productive America. and merchandising a 
The study covers the size of the 
market and its organization by types 
4 Why should the sales chief pay more than passing attention to of producers and distributors; tells 
was adverse comments on advertising—especially when he has no direct how it has changed in recent years. 
I evidence that his own advertising is questioned? Let’s examine some | It charts the various sizes and types 
: of them: of establishments; shows how 90.7% 
of the business is done by only 35% 
of the total number; includes a new 
: Group responsibility: The rotten apple in the barrel may be trite Government tabulation of retail es- 
but it’s still a sound proverb. No advertiser can be wholly unaffected tablishments made by the Bureau of 
by the conduct of others who offend the public. The public can’t be Census especially for Bakers Weekly. 
J trusted to separate the sheep from the goats. Logic calls for con- All of this information is essential 
demning only the advertisements which exaggerate or are in bad to sound sales and advertising plan- 

7 taste, but emotion calls for damning all advertising. | ning in this market. 
Company's good name: The only—and surely the most frequent wa alp 


—contact which many people have with a company may be through 
its advertising. Copywriters striving for cuteness or maximum atten- 
tion-getting irritations may forget that American business is on public 
display in its own advertising showcase. But a sales executive 
shouldn't forget his over-all obligation to contribute his share toward 
making and keeping a good name for his company. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


45 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., 
1709 West 8th Street, 
Los Angeles 17, California 

: _ ; = 7 The business magazine 703 Market Street, 
Personal manners: Sales chiefs of concerns whose advertising is of the baking industry | San Francisco 3, California 


being criticised today are not, personally, boorish and obnoxious in- | oa.” 
dividuals. And we know that they wouldn’t knowingly allow their | Bakers Weekly | 
salesmen to caterwaul as they make their rounds in the trade. We | 45 West 45th St., New York 36,N.Y. | 
suggest that sales executives should be just as much concerned with | Please send my FREE copy of the handbook | 
the tone of their salesmanship in print and/or over the air as they | “Market Study of the baking industry.” | 
are with the deportment of their salesmen. ; ‘ 
ame. 
J | | 
The law: Whenever the public becomes incensed, there is always Company 
someone to shout, ‘‘Let’s pass a law.” = 
| Position | 
i j 
The present shadow may be no bigger than a man’s hand—and | Street | 
for the most part we must remember it’s a friendly criticism—but | | | 
its implications should not be ignored. 1 City Zone. State | 
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a market-specialized catalog can help 


product designers 


fit your products to their needs 


. . . that even complete product specifications may not 
tell them that you have what they want; 


... that they need to have the bare facts interpreted 
in terms of their requirements; 


designers say: 


... that finding suitable materials and components 
often gives them a tough time. 


Sweet’s recently concluded an intensive study of 
the buying practices and information needs of 
product designers. We gathered some mighty il- 
luminating material about the kinds of product 
information they hope to find when they consult 
manufacturers’ catalogs. 

Again and again designers told why they need 
to have products described in terms of ranges of 
application and performance, physical character- 
istics, dimensional specifications, and cost. More 
than one said that manufacturers’ catalogs that 
omit such information fail to tell him things he 
has to know before he can decide whether or not 
the products might suit his special purposes. 

The findings of the field study, available in 
the booklet, “What Product Designers Want to 
Know,” clearly indicate that a manufacturer of 
materials, finishes or components can improve 
his marketing efficiency with a good catalog de- 
veloped especially for product engineers; one that 
will make it easier for them to size up the possible 
application of his product to their needs. 


i pr duct 


tt = designers t what 

fae | product 
designers 
want to 
know 


FREE —36 812" x11" pages of ideas on the 
selection and preparation of effective prod- 
uct information material for design engi- 
neers. Product design and development men 
themselves wrote this handbook. That’s what 
it is, literally—a handbook of what designers 
say they need to know about products. In 
their own words, they describe the kind of 
information that enables them to identify 
your products with their needs and induces 
them to get in touch with you. A copy is 
available at no cost to any industrial mar- 
keter or agency man interested in the prod- 
uct engineering market. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending April 1, 1952 


IS THE BUSINESS CLIMATE “NORMAL"? 


\Vith the many alarms and recurrent crises in inter- 
national relations—plus the caution which always accom- 
panies an election year—it may be hard to think of to- 
day's business climate as normal. 


As a matter of fact, how many of us would agree on 
a definition of ‘normal’? What was the most recent 
period when the business climate was normal? It wasn’t 
normal in the hectic days of the late twenties—nor dur- 
ing the depression period of the early thirties—nor during 
World War II—nor during the first five years follow- 
ing the war when we were busy supplying the demand 
that had built up during the period of shortages. 


That leaves 1938-39 as reasonably normal 
sibly also 1952. 


and pos- 


\Ve can’t see eye to eve with those who talk of a bad 
recession this year, since defense contracts alone should 
prevent any collapse—nor can we see important short- 
ages and accompanying inflation. 


The factors of product availability and demand seem 
reasonably well balanced, and more nearly normal than 
since before the last war. Goods and services will be 
available and they can be sold, but only with better 
salesmanship and promotion than we have employed at 
any time in the past decade. 

In that connection we suggest you look over “Future 
Sales Ratings,” the quarterly SM _ feature. See page 132, 
this issue, 


"CREEPING" PROSPERITY 


lor most of us a unit volume as good as in recent 
years will be a positive achievement. A sidewise move- 
met in units sold—not much change up or down—is 
our idea of normal. The size of the dollar volume will 
depend on what happens to prices. Most people look 
for further softening—but with it an improvement in 
demand. 


The 1951 earnings reports coming out don’t make for 
very pleasant reading as compared with the all-time highs 
ot 1951, and Jack Aspley quotes one Chicago banker 
as saying that it now takes at least 30% more sales to 
offset the higher taxes corporations are paying, and this 
is being borne out by many of the earnings figures being 
rel-ased. But in that connection, we would like to pose 
the question: Is there any law that says a corporation 
should continue year after year to make as high a profit 
as it did in 1950? Perhaps there were unusual condi- 
tions in the form of pent-up demand and the start of 
det-nse spending which would make the profits of that 
year unrealistic as a gauge for future years. 
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If business is looking, as it should, to possible profits in 
vears following 1952, then perhaps the worst thing it 
could do would be to attempt to beat either the 1950 or 
1951 net after taxes figure. 


We're in complete agreement with the thinking in a 
recent letter of Grey Advertising Agency, Inc: 


“We think American business is caught up in an un- 
economic concentration on beating last year’s profit re- 


cord. We maintain that this policy is ultimately self- 
defeating. Inevitably, it compels cuts in brain-power 


and selling-power investments. 


‘Nlaybe board and management executives must learn 
a new art—the art of selling stockholders on deliberately 
planned smaller profits as a technique of utilizing boom- 
time profits as insurance against ultimate slippages. 


“We recognize that the stockholder, on the one hand, 
has been referred to as the ‘forgotten man’ of the last 
decade and the present decade. On the other hand, we 
note that the New York Stock Exchange is running 
quite a program for the purpose of convincing the public 
that selected stocks make sound investments! 


“Generally speaking, we feel that the stockholder 
hasn’t done too badly for the last twelve years. Certain- 
ly in no other twelve-year period in this nation’s history 
has the investing public ever garnered such handsome re- 
turns. Consequently, it may not be extraordinarily difh- 


PERSONAL SAVINGS 


IN THE U.S. 
35.4 
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OF DOLLARS 


1944 ‘45'46'47'48'49 1950 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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cult to persuade stockholders that the retained profits of 
today, smartly invested in brain-power and selling-power, 
will mean still larger profits for the future.” 


If your answer is that 1950 profits must be equaled, 
then remember that you will probably have to make a 
sales increase even greater than 30%, over 1950, since 
1952 taxes will be higher than those of 1951. 


OUTMODED INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


Verhaps the time is coming—and soon—when total 
retail sales are a better guide than those for a specific 
type of store operation. As we all know, there is no- 
where near the degree of specialization which was true 
in the past. More and more, storekeepers ask them- 
selves, “Can I sell this item?’—and if the answer is 
‘‘ves,” then they're likely to stock it even though they 
had never carried any such line in the past. 


Sam Barton of Industrial Surveys Co. has a twelve- 
year-old consumer panel and the members of the panel 
report to him on what they buy and where they buy it. 
Figures from his 1951 operation show how easy it would 
be for a manufacturer in the drug business to kid him- 
self by looking only at sales through drug stores. House- 
to-house sales in four out of seven major drug and cos- 
metic categories represented from 10 to 20% of total 
dollar volume for these items in 1951, according to Bar- 
ton, and in three of the four cases the dollar volume of 
house-to-house sales equaled or exceeded the total for 
variety, syndicate and food stores combined. 


The retail drug store, according to Barton, accounts 
for only 37% of the market for hand lotions, and this 
is only 2% times the dollar volume of hand lotions sold 
house-to-house. These direct-to-consumer sales exceed in 


dollar volume the sales through either variety or depart- 
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ment stores . . . Food outlets accounted for 20% of the 
dollar volume on hand lotions . The sales of face 
creams house-to-house were exactly half of the dol'ar 
volume going through retail drug outlets. Mr. Barton’s 
organization is in the process of setting up a comprehen- 
sive retail drug store audit in over 1,200 outlets, the new 
service to be integrated with the panel operation. 


THIS IS "LEAVE US ALONE WEEK" 


It is also Laugh Week—and next week will be Larze- 
Size week in independent drug stores. Other “weeks” 
to be celebrated in April: Noise Abatement, Honey-for- 
Breakfast, Want Ad, Brand Names, Donut, Invest in 
America, and National Baby Week. 


For those subscribers interested in special days, weeks 
and months in 1952, the Department of Commerce, Office 
of Industry and Commerce, offers a 52-page booklet con- 
taining 400 leading business promotion events, legal holi- 
days, religious days and other special occasions. Many 
organizations use this information as an aid in coordinat- 
ing their advertising and promotional plans with national 
celebrations. 


The booklet is called, “Special Days, Weeks and 
Months in 1952.” The Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents a 
copy. 


PATENTS AND PRICE FIXING 


A recent Supreme Court decision—U. S. vs. New 
Wrinkle—seems to have aroused a lot of misunderstand- 
ing. The facts seem to be that the Justice Department 
charged New Wrinkle and other firms, with which it 
had exchanged patents on a cross-licensing basis, with a 
Sherman Act violation, and the Supreme Court agreed. 


Does that mean that patent holders who fix prices are 
likely to be charged with a Sherman Act violation? 


Jerry Shoenfeld, our Washington editor, has been ex- 
ploring the subject and reports as follows: 


“It had been decided about twenty-five years ago, 
U. S. vs. General Electric, that patent owners could fix 
resale prices. New Wrinkle adhered to that case, but put 
a slight restriction on it: if two patent owners make a 
cross-licensing agreement, they lose their right to fix the 
retail price. There are various other restrictions on this 
right—based on opinions in the past five years or so. I[n 
general, when patent owners are guilty of certain viola- 
tions of the anti-trust laws, they lose some of the original 
privileges conferred by the patent. 


“The Schwegman decision ruled against price fixing 
not covered by patents. So, the lawyers consider the New 
Wrinkle case irrelevant to Fair Trade. The New 
Wrinkle decision, as the old G-E case, allows the fixing 
of a resale price, whether to manufacturers, wholesalers 

o 
S 


or to retailers. If it were a case of a manufacturer sellin 
a patented article to a jobber who in turn sold to a °e- 
tailer, the manufacturer could fix the jobber’s resale price. 
The law isn’t set on whether he could also set the re-sale, 
i.e., the retail price. This price, up to Schwegman, could 
have been set under a Fair Trade agreement.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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How to Live 


In a Sales Executive's Job— 
And Like It 


What do you get out of your job besides a pay check? A 
sense of moral satisfaction? Fun? Exhilaration of accom- 
plishment? Sense of dignity? You should be getting all of 
these things. If not, perhaps this article will tell you why. 


BY JOHN G. NEUKOM* - 


Have you ever wondered why 
some of your friends seem to enjoy 
their work so thoroughly and others 
find it a cross to bear? The answer 
in many cases is that one executive 
seems to have fun in his work be- 
cause he has settled on objectives that 
are genuinely worth while. These 
objectives give zest to the job of the 
sales executive because their achieve: 
mant provides a genuine sense of 
accomplishment at a high level. 
These objectives are important in 
achieving the psychological 


“fringe 
benefits” 


of his position; they elev- 
ate it to a level wherein the execu- 
tive feels himself an integral part of 
his community. They are the added 
rewards that accompany a creative 
and constructive job executed with 
other men for other men—that en- 
able an individual to earn, in addi- 
tion to his salary, a definite sense of 
moral achievement and _ satisfaction. 
They are the criteria of a manage- 
ment job of which he can be proud. 
Here are the four objectives which 
should undergird a_ well 
sales executive's job: 


conceived 


1. To promote only those products 
and services that offer the customer 
a sound value—and as a corollary, 
to present at all times a true and 
honest picture to the customer. This 


*Mr. Neukom is the McKinsey part- 
ner on the Pacific Coast. This article was 
developed out of a recent speech he made 
before the Sales Executive Club of Los 
Angeles. 
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Partner, McKinsey & Co. 


is a standard that permits men _ to 
hold their heads high and to tackle 
the daily task with pride. This sales 
executive can look his fellow man 
squarely in the eye. The history of 
American business is riddled with 
wild promotional schemes and prod- 
ucts of dubious merit. These com- 
pose a darker—as well as the short- 
er—chapter of our business history. 
Fortunately, the record is clear that 
the opportunistic promotion of an un- 
sound value never becomes the foun- 
dation of a sound business enterprise 
and a successful business career. 


2. To allocate his time and organ- 
ize his work in such a way that he 
will have adequate opportunity and 
the necessary energy for basic think- 
ing, for constructive planning, and 
for creative work. The successful 
executive who wants to get the maxi- 
mum in satisfaction from his work 
must control demands of routine so 
that he can devote sufficient time to 
more important undertakings. Paper 
work and detail never should be 
more than a means to an end. No 
ownership group can afford to pay 
generous rewards to an executive who 
spends most of his time reviewing 
orders and handling daily mail. Top 
rewards in both money and satisfac- 
tion are for men who can arrange 
their time to spawn profitable ideas 
and lay out workable plans. 


—" — ; 
3. To develop men in his organi- 
zation by helping them grow and 


make greater use of their abilities jp 
the attainment of worthwhile ojec. 
tives. None of us can or will realize 
our full potential on the basis of oy; 
own efforts alone, but only by effec. 
tively working through and_ with 
others. The greatest satisfaction jn 
his own growth is to help orhers 
grow along with him in an «tmo- 
sphere that fully recognizes the dig. 
nity of the individual. Unfortunately. 
just a general interest in people and 
a desire to see them grow is not 
enough. This objective cannot be 
achieved to an important degree un- 
less there is a comparatively formal 
effort and plan to develop people by 
the use of well-developed techniques 
and an important amount of the su- 
pervisor’s time. 


4. To conduct his enterprise in 
such a way that it makes a tangible 
contribution to our American way of 
life. To an important extent, the 
threat to our way of life does not 
lie with strangers and foreigners but 
with some of our own commercial 
neighbors whose stewardship in free 
democratic enterprise is so weak that 
the people related to the enterprise 
do not get anything like their fair 
share of the benefits that can accrue 
in our economic system. All manage- 
ment, and especially sales manage- 
ment, carries a heavy obligation to 
see to it that the results of our eftorts 
contribute to, rather than detract 
from, the attractiveness and desir- 
ability of the system of democratic 
free enterprise that has been so gen- 
erous to so many. 

Our economic system is great be- 
cause the Pilgrim Fathers discovered 
the relationship between individuals 
that permits each to grow most tree- 
ly to achieve his full potential. ‘The 
concept was first set forth in the 
Mayflower compact and repeated in 
both the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United 
States. The responsibility of top man- 
agement is to take full advantage of 
that opportunity to increase the satis- 
faction to the individual. 

These, then, are the objectives that 
help the sales executive stand clear of 
frustration and unhappiness. ‘The 
essential requirement of success is to 
first clearly see the desirability of the 
objectives, and then plan to ach eve 
them. 

Now, then, how about accomp. sh- 
ing these objectives? 

It is certainly not easy or « ito- 
matic or they would be more wiely 
held than they are today. Thro :gh- 
out this discussion you will note the 
emphasis on the good use of time. the 
need for planning, and the im,or- 
tance of relationships with others. 
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Esser: ially then, the achievement of 
these objectives requires the effective 
yse © a number of important man- 
ager it techniques which are be- 
coming increasingly known and used 
by t:e competent executive. Thus, 
these are the techniques which must 
be u-ed to complete a management 
iob ot which you can be proud. 


|. Define the job to be done: 
A sales executive will be much proud- 
er o! his own progress if he first 
cleariy describes his own job so that 
he understands its full content and 
the relative importance of its many 
facets. As an immediate corollary, it 
is also necessary to define the jobs of 
his associates and his subordinates. It 
is important that he understands their 
areas of responsibility and authority 
so that he can use them most effec- 
tively and appraise their success accu- 
rately. It is even more important that 
they themselves have a clear under- 
standing of what is expected of them. 
No man can give his best perform- 
ance On an assignment that is hazy. 


2. Delegate increasingly: This is a 
two-edged sword, and the cut from 
both edges is essential. In the first 
place, the executive who does a good 
job of delegation creates the time re- 
quired by his more important respon- 
sibilities. Secondly, and of equal im- 
portance, the executive who delegates 
increasingly helps his subordinates 
grow by giving them greater respon- 
sibilities and wider exposures. One of: 
the prime complaints of subordinates 
today is that their superiors will not 
delegate to a sufficient extent, and 
that when they do, there is a strong 
tendency toward too many _ instruc- 
tions, too much control, and excessive 
follow-up. 


3. Make decisions on the basis of 
facts: The most successful execu- 
tives have learned the great value of 
this technique to their own great 
benefit and to that of their confreres. 
In the first place, it is much easier 
to make a decision on the basis of 
tact than on hunch or personal opin- 
on. In the second place, decisions 
base1 on fact are much more likely 
to be good ones than are those based 
on hunch or opinion. In the third 
place, decisions based on fact are 
much more defensible. 

_ Research in all phases of American 
ndiistry is growing by leaps and 
bounds essentially because that re- 
search can provide the kind of facts 
tha: are the worthy parents of top- 
ma:agement decisions. The whole 
hel. of management controls is dedi- 
cated to the objective of providing 
mMai.agement with facts that will help 
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About the Author 


Mr. Neukom, a partner in Mc- 
Kinsey & Co., management con- 
sultants, is a “career” consultant 
in the full sense of the term... 
Fresh out of The University of 
Chicago in 1934, he walked into 
McKinsey's Chicago office, took 
off his coat and went to work on 
the marketing staff. He's been 
with McKinsey ever since, except 


t Association. 


for three years during WW Il, when Uncle Sam made him director 
‘of the OPA's Fuel and Automotive Rationing Division. Completing 
his Washington wartime service in 1945, he transferred to McKin- 
sey's Pacific Coast office in San Francisco. Now he's responsible for 
ithe firm's practice in the fields of marketing, organization and per- 
‘sonnel, and is managing partner of the firm's offices in San Francisco 
‘and Los Angeles. He occasionally takes time out to write an article, 
lecture, and attend meetings of the San Francisco Sales Executives’ 


them run the business better. Subor- 
dinates have greater confidence in the 
executive who knows how to get 
facts, and they get a greater feeling 
of sharing in the, decision-making be- 
cause they can contribute to the fact- 
gathering. 


4. Direct decisively: The com- 
plaint of many subordinates is inde- 
cision or failure to face up to the 
need for decision on the part of their 
superiors. There are many times 
when an inferior decision is better 
than none at all. A number of prom- 
inent successes have been quoted as 
saying you need only be right 51% 
of the time. One of my favorites is 
the prominent banker who said: “I 
have seen many successful business 
careers based on inferior decisions, 
but no success based on indecision.” 
Probably the most frustrated subor- 
dinates in American industry work 
for executives who cannot make up 
their minds, or who will not stick 
with the decision when made. 


5. Practice being open-minded: 
It encourages subordinates to bring 
in ideas. It helps them grow, and it 
increases the possibility that worth- 
while ideas will come to the atten- 
tion of management. It is good prac- 
tice for an executive to see to it that 


he greets a new idea with at least a 
“maybe” rather than an outright 
“no.” It is also good practice to 
periodically agree with a new idea 
even though the idea may not be 
great, if there is no strong reason for 
disagreeing with it. Ideas are fragile 
things. Great ones are too few. As 
you increase the probability of more 
ideas, the probability of more great 
ones is increased. So, any step in the 
direction of encouraging subordinates 
to bring in more ideas is worth while. 


6. Learn to distinguish the impor- 
tant from the unimportant: Ameri- 
can industry is made up of too many 
executives who are loaded with trivia 
and who unhappily, in too many 
cases, do not even know it. They 
have been dealing with the unimpor- 
tant so long that they have lost their 
ability to differentiate. It is impos- 
sible for a man to undertake a man- 
agement job he is proud of if he 
lacks this ability. Some executives 
have learned to ask regularly: ‘Does 
this activity influence profits impor- 
tantly?” Others ask ‘““Who can do 
this as well or better than I?” 


7. Learn to be broad-gauged and 
tolerant: High standards of  per- 
formance are entirely compatible 


(continued on page 124) 
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HE KNEW WHAT HE WANTED... even when 
he was at the University of Illinois. Clarence R. 
3urrell—The Tool Gear and Pinion Company’s 
new v-p in charge of sales—wanted to be a salesman. 
He also wanted to be an engineer. So he studied 
both and he’s been able to combine the two. While 
he was in college he worked during summers as a 
draftsman for Inland Steel. They liked him so well 
that when he got his BS they took him on full-time, 
as an industrial engineer. Then he got a chance to 
combine his two consuming interests, went to Lubri- 
cation Devices as a ‘salesman. When he left the 
company he was chief engineer. But sales lured 
him again and he spent nine years as assistant s.m. 
for The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. and The 
Farval Corp. He went to his present company as 
general sales manager in ’41. His hobby is designing 
machinery (He has several patents.) and acting as 
a Scoutmaster. His great consuming interest is the 
Sales Executives Council. He’s presently on the 
board of directors of the Cincinnati Council. He 
was once All League End, played pro football and 


basketball. 
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ONCE AN AD MAN ... not necessarily always one— 
that is, not in the most literal sense. Case in point: 
Simon A. Halpern, president of the spectacularly suc- 
cessful Pres-A-Lite Corporation. Halpern, an almost 
legendary figure in advertising, held top posts with such 
firms as Lord & Thomas and William M. Weintraub 
& Co. For the accounts they served he created such 
advertising slogans as “Nature in the raw is seldom 
mild,” ‘Be Happy—Go Lucky,” “Spit is a horrid word 


... Then several years ago he got interested in a |5- 
year-old product which had never done much. The prod- 
uct was Pres-A-Lite, a gadget which hands a car driver 


a lighted cigarette. Halpern started working with it 


almost as a hobby while he was head of Weintraub’s Copy Department. Last year he bought 
Pres-A-Lite, made of it a product handled by 600 department stores, 560 Sears outlets and 
over 3,500 Ford dealers. He’s increased sales by over 800% in four years by using the pro- 
motional techniques which he invented to help Lucky Strike, Kaiser-Frazer and Gordon’s 
Gin. He still writes his own advertisements, says the smartest day’s work he ever did was to 
switch his college major from sociology to advertising. 
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FROM TV TO RADIO... may sound like re- 

yversing the order of things. But CBS’s Adrian 

Mu:phy, a good-looking Princetonian (class of 

'27) has just done it. He’s the new president of 

CBS Radio after having been closely associated 

with the network’s television activities since 1939. 

That was the year when he was made head of TV 

for CBS and it was a scant three years after he 

joined CBS. In 1951 he took over as president of 

the Laboratories Division which co-ordinates the 

company’s electronic developmental work, includ- 

ing color television in its various applications. But 

radio is bigger than ever and CBS needed a guy 

with Murphy’s acumen to keep it that way. 

Adrian Murphy is a New Yorker by birth and by GUY GILLETTE 
preference—even though he doesn’t live in the city’s confines at the moment. Reason: 
Two little Murphs who think Pelham Manor is the place. He spent four years in the 
Signal Corps and SHAEF during the last war, emerged as a Lt. Col., moved into 
CBS after he bought a sack suit. 
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“NOW I LAY ME DOWN .... " the task of meet- 

ing sales quotas: So says J. B. Ward, Addresso- 

graph-Multigraph Corporation’s v-p and general 

manager. He’s retiring—with laurels in hand— 

from the corporation’s sales sweepstakes, which 

he’s won for the 25th time. ‘Bass’ Ward began 

one— an with A-M in 1914 as a Cincinnati sales agent. 
point: . a / Down through the years, in every job he’s had, 
y suc- , “ae he’s been assigned a sales quota—and made it. 
ilmost # .” Even as general manager he had one. Distribution 
1 such ? was part of his job and Distribution had a sales 
itraub é quota. Bass had to needle A-M men in both the 
such . States and Canada to hit that quota. He’s the 

eldom Pin first man in the history of the company’s “Hun- 
word dred Club” of quota-makers to ring the bell 25 
a |5- times. His previous memberships were earned as 
prod- salesman, sales agent and as national Addresso- 
driver ; S graph Division sales manager. As general manager 
ith it § > he also acts as general sales manager . . . hence, 
ought : ee F j ,' a quota! On the occasion of meeting his 25th one, 
rs and : = - ~~ ¢ is the company awarded him a special engraved tray. 
2 pro- 4 ee, be Gee Sy (Left, president George C. Brainard watches him 
rdon’s j : so Seem ; unwrap it.) And A-M has said, “Take it easy. 
vas to F sa , "i S. You've earned it.’’ But people who know Bass say 

ey, ia that’s like reversing Niagara. 
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Customer with a Problem: suppose she 


90% of Pabco’s Men Overshoot 
Quotas in Sell-the-Line Campaign 


lf you want extraordinary results from a limited objective 


sales drive, don't expect cash and merchandise prizes—by 
themselves—to provide all the steam. Bonanzas are the 
result of unified sales effort in both packaging and selling. 


BY J. E. HOLBROOK © Vice-President, Pabco Products, Inc. 


A salesmen’s incentive plan is only 
as good as the total sales structure 
within which it is made to operate. 

The most cleverly conceived incen- 
tive plan will not produce results in 
a vacuum. The entire organization 
must be prepared to put forth an 
effort at least as great as the men in 
the field are called upon to make, and 
that effort must be integrated if a 
company is to obtain maximum bene- 
fit in permanently increased business. 

We at Pabco have just had an 
amazing demonstration of this fact. 
We have proved what remarkable re- 
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sults can be obtained with a corre- 
lated effort starting at the home of- 
fice, taking in sales, advertising, mer- 
chandising and credit factors, and 
following through into district man- 
agers’ operations and those of his staff 
clear to each territorial salesman, all 
within the pattern of 2 definitely pro- 
grammed objective. 

The program was conducted from 
June 1 through November 30, 1951. 
The territory covered was the 11 far 
western states. It grew out of a dual 
challenge: (1) the growth of the 
West during the past 10 years; (2) 


finds that her favorite dealer carries only 
Pabco floor and wall coverings. That means she’ll have to visit other stores to obtain all her remodeling needs, 


the fact that our company puts out 
a family of products answering the 
needs of this rapidly expanding area 
at both the industrial and consumer 
levels. 

Point No. 1 needs no elaboration. 
On Point No. 2 we realized that we 
were far from taking full advantage 
of our opportunities. 

The opportunity lay in the fact 
that we make a family of products 
which, as we sum it up in our adver- 
tising, are related in use, in color 
and in styling for all interior and 
exterior building surfaces. These 
products are sold out of three di- 
visions: Floor Covering, Building 
Materials, Paint. 

Obviously, one consumer may be 
in the market for not only one but 
two, more, or all of the products 
put out from the three divisions. ‘J he 
weakness we recognized in our sales 
structure was that this consumer, who 
very likely could be a prospect ‘or 
paint, linoleum and roofing plus the 
incidentals all at one time, might have 
to shop at several dealers to obtain 
everything he wants. In short, ve 
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Three Salesmen, One Idea: They’re specialists in Paint, 
Floor Coverings, and Building Materials. Now, under the All-Products setup, they’re 
working together to put one another’s products into dealer stocks. They’re selling 
retailers the idea that the unit of sale can be increased through one-stop shopping. 


L 


The Sales Objective: To build full-line dealers. Pabco sees a 


big opportunity to expand sales of all products by promoting and merchandising them 
as a related family. This policy, they believe, makes good management sense for the 
retailer. Excellent point-of-purchase materials are important elements in the drive. 


ete See SPADE UNG NRRL TER ha pany er 


\ ° . 
'L at's Provide Incentive,’ said management. Salesmen 


tarned points for new outlets, and for lines added to old outlets. Some earned, in bonus 
mor y, as high as 10% of their annual salaries. In the photo: J. E. Holbrook, v-p; 
W. C. Beddoe, tr. sup.; R. R. Galloway, bldg. materials sem; W. L. Lowe, adv. mgr. 
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numbered among our dealers rela- 
tively few multiple product accounts. 

Early in 1951 we set about repair- 
ing this weakness. We saw how we 
might expand sales of all products by 
promoting and merchandising them 
as a related family; how, at the same 
time, we might help all our dealers. 

Our salesmen in the three divisions, 
specialists, respectiv ely, in selling 
paint, floor coverings, building mate- 
rials, were pivotal to such an under- 
taking. How could we get these men, 
already doing a good job as special- 
ists, to (1) acquire sufficient knowl- 
edge of our other products to talk 
intelligently to their accounts about 
them; (2) work cooperatively with 
their fellow salesmen in the other di- 
visions to make _ multiple-product 
dealers out of single-product dealers ? 
Clearly, an incentive was called for. 
One was devised and put to work 
June 1. 

The integrated sales plan of which 
the salesmen’s incentive was the driv- 
ing part was called “All Products 
Program.” The aim of the program 
was twofold: to get present custom- 
ers already carrying one or two Pabco 
lines to add one or more other Pabco 
lines; to obtain new customers who 
had not purchased any Pabco line 
for one year or more. 


Re-packaging Came First 


The groundwork preparation for 
the program, without which it could 
not have been successful, was laid 
during the previous two years.* It 
consisted of complete repackaging to 
give all products more emphatic fam- 
ily resemblance; unification of adver- 
tising; provision of sales tools to sim- 
plify related selling by our dealers; 
creation of a dealer program of prod- 
uct integration. When all this was 
ready to be put to work it was pre- 
sented to our salesmen in the three 
divisions, together with the incentive. 

The presentation was made at a 
meeting in San Francisco. During 
this meeting the salesmen were briefed 
on the All-Products Campaign. Koda- 
chrome slides gave it to them visually 
and they were shown how, while re- 
maining specialists in their field, 
the same time they could add to their 
own earnings, be of inestimable help 
to their accounts, and increase their 
value to the company while helping 
to expand sales of all Pabco products. 
They were told why Pabco products 
should be promoted and merchan- 
dised as a related family rather than 


*See “Unified Labels Spark Sell-the-Line 
Merchandising Plan for Pabco,”’ SM, 
Sept. 15, 1951, page 44. 


separately ; how to go about showing 
dealers how to merchandise them. 
They were given the necessary tools. 
The main tool was an All-Products 
Merchandising Plan Portfolio, to be 
described later. 

The incentive was a system of cash 
awards which were paid in propor- 
tion to credits earned by the men. 
Each new outlet obtained by a sales- 
man entitled him to one credit, and 
that credit was worth a specified 
cash bonus. The bonus was doubled 
if two lines were added, trebled if 
three or more lines were added. This 
applied to customers of the company 
currently handling one line. 

In the case of an entirely new ac- 
count, the cash bonus for selling the 
dealer one Pabco line was half again 
as large as for selling an existing 
dealer a new line, and proportionate- 
ly more for selling the new account 
two, three or more lines. 


Scoring System 


Each new outlet obtained—wheth- 
er for added lines or in the shape of 
new customers—earned one credit. 
But the salesman was paid nothing 
until he had built up a specified mini- 
mum number of credits. This point is 
important: Setting an attainable but 
not too easy minimum insured contin- 
uity of effort. Without this hurdle, 
some men—perhaps the majority— 
might have been content to take what 
extra cash they could pick up by add- 
ing an outlet here and there and let- 
ting the credits go. Setting the mini- 
mum and paying only if, and after, it 
had been attained, concealed a double 
stimulus. It encouraged the _ best 
workers to do better than their best 
to win the continuing cash awards for 
each new credit added over and above 
the minimum and to stay in the race 
to win the special grand prizes offered 
for the highest totals of new outlets 
at the drive’s end. It kept the slow 
workers plugging away to make their 
initial efforts pay off and stimulated 
the runners-up to maximum effort so 
they would share in at least the mini- 
mum awards at the pay-off. 

New outlet accounts were identi- 
fied as accounts personally sold by one 
or more Pabco salesmen. Since it was 
anticipated that the majority of new 
outlet accounts would be the result of 
cooperative effort between two or 
more of our salesmen, the incentive 
plan was set up so that the credit for 
a new outlet might be split evenly 
among the men participating. Thus, 
if two men cooperated to establish a 
new outlet, each was credited with 
one-half. If three were involved, each 
man received one-third credit. 
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To qualify as a new outlet, orders 
had to be of a certain minimum 
dollar value (figured at dealer’s cost), 
different minimums applying in dif- 
ferent categories. Thus, a truck load 
would qualify for products in one 
division, a $500 order in another, 
$250 in another. And sundries such 
as paste, wax, cement, and lining felt 
counted up to 25% of the total re- 
quired of a qualifying order. 

In apportioning credits, no distinc- 
tion was made between an existing 
customer who added a line or lines 
and an account making a first Pabco 
purchase of any line in over a year. 

As soon as a salesman accumulated 
the qualifying minimum of new out- 
let credits, a check for the amount of 
cash money involved was sent to him. 
Thereafter, he was paid for all his 
additional credits above the mini- 
mum at the end of each month. 

The weakness of many incentive 
plans is that awards alone are ex- 
pected to stimulate the men to the 
desired effort. Our experience has 
shown that to get the most from any 
incentive plan three things are requi- 
site: (1) The incentive should be the 
final impetus, as has been indicated 
above, in a complete program, well 
thought out, properly implemented, 
with all the backing of the organiza- 
tion behind it; (2) there should be 
continuous, unremitting  follow- 
through while the program to which 
the incentives apply is in progress; 
(3) there must be a follow-up pro- 
gram to make gains permanent. 


How It Worked 


Taking these points in order, we 
have seen that our all-products or 
related products drive was prepared 
for by relating them at the produc- 
tion end in color and styling, by cre- 
ating a family of packages and labels, 
by unifying advertising, by preparing 
All-Products promotional materials 
for unified merchandising, and by 
preparing a dealer plan. The salesmen 
had been placed in possession of the 
total plan and its aims and given an 
incentive for putting it across. The 
next step was to convince the dealer 
of the advantages to him of becoming 
a partner in the All-Products promo- 
tion. 

To aid our men, who are special- 
ists, in doing this job of related item 
promotion, we provided them with 
the All-Products Merchandising Plan 
Portfolio, referred to above. This 
tool was directed at the dealer. It 
promised him “‘A Proved Sales Plan 
... for you... relating the family 
of related Pabco products to create 
new sales and extra profits in a 


‘tricts into which the territory was 


ready-made consumer market . , .” 

The easel-type portfolio graphical. 
ly pinpointed the steps necessary for 
a dealer to become a related pro:!ucts 
merchant, and offered case his? ries 
of dealers who had done so w th 2 
minimum of investment. A set 
cards within the portfolio highli “hited 
the unified advertising support behind 
the all-products campaign, gave ex. 
amples, pictured point - of - purchase 
dealer adv ertising and tools, and sug- 
gested displays incorporating the aids, 

A large pocket on the inside of the 
sturdy back-board of the portfolio 
was filled with literature on the sey- 
eral categories of products, literature 
which the salesman could study to 
become familiar with the related 
Pabco products outside of his line. 
material which he could leave with 
the dealer he was attempting to sell 
on the related merchandising idea, 
and samples of the aids with which 
the company would provide the deal- 
er to help sell his customers. 


Sustained Interest 


One of the aspects of the program 
of which we are most proud is the 
way interest was sustained among 
the salesmen over the entire six-month 
period. Much credit for that goes 
to our sales publicity and training 
supervisor, W. C. Beddoe. 

After our kick-off meeting, there 
were three subsequent ‘Progress 
Meetings” held June 16, July 14, 
and August 11 in each of four dis- 


divided. These meetings were under 
the direction of “Area Captains” and 
their assistants appointed for the All- 
Products drive to co-ordinate the ef- 
forts of the men in the three divisons. 

Having been briefed fully on the 
aims of the drive and provided with 
tools, it was up to the men in the 
field, individually or as cooper: iting 
pairs or groups, to devise their in- 
dividual plans for getting new out- 
lets. But they were never made to 
feel that they were working in isola 
tion. From the start of the drive to 
its finale each man knew where he 
stood in relation to his fellows and 
how his area was making out in con- 
parison with the others. Names were 
named, points were listed, and score 
cards were kept. 

This was accomplished by mea.s of 
a semi-monthly bulletin. over Mr. 
Beddoe’s signature, titled “All 'rod- 
ucts Integrator.” It reported each 
fortnight the standing and prc zress 
—or lack of progress—of each nan. 
It gave generous praise where praise 
was due but drew quick attenticn to 
weaknesses. For example, ear! in 
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balloon at the ballet 


As roving halfback and odd job man of 
The News drama pages, Robert Sylvester's 
interests include rodeos, records, floor 
shows, glockenspiel recitals, and “Dream 
Street Beat,” a Sunday assembly of theater 
anecdote. His output sometimes overflows 
into the slick magazines. He is an ardent 
anti-bebop, unashamed advocate of Dixie 
jazz; and in his spare time, a book author 
—four to date. “Rough Sketch,” was made 
into the movie “We Were Strangers.” And, 
“Indian Summer? will be published in July. 

On the night of Thursday, February 14, at 
the City Center Ballet, occurred an incident 
which was fit material for the Marx Brothers. 
Mr. Sylvester’s report of the affair herewith: 


Jerome Robbins’ new “Ballade” ballet is 
one of the young maestro’s dreamy epics 
which isn’t quite slow enough to put you to 
sleep and not nearly lively enough to keep 
you anywhere near the edge of your chair. 
It has meaning, no doubt. 

After almost 20 years of watching ballet, 
the choreographers (including Robbins) still 
haven’t convinced this square that the art 


of the dance isn’t basically an art of action. 


Every year, or so it seems, the boys in 
charge vie with each other as to who can 
come nearest to producing a ballet which 


has no action at all. 
the balloon boy 


“Ballade” has Debussy music which is 
built around long flute solos by Frances 
Blaisdell. It has scenery and costumes by 
Boris Aronson and it has a minimum of 
lighting — or maybe it should be called a 
maximum of unlighting—by Jean Rosenthal. 
Some puppet-ish figures are sprawled on 


by Robert Sylvester, New York News 


scattered chairs. For some reason snow falls. 


Through the snow comes a wandering 
minstrel who gives each puppet an ordinary 


balloon on an ordinary string. This takes 


what seems like 25 minutes. The balloons 
(Spirit of Uplift?) bring everybody to life. 

So Nora Kaye does a brief solo which is 
really a series of controlled balances. Janet 
Reed does a humorous and rather pretty 
sequence with Roy Tobias. Then Tanaquil 
LeClereq hides her head, chooses direction, 
dances a bit, and purposely releases her bal- 
loon. Everybody stands dead still as long as 
it takes the balloon to float up into the flies. 

Back comes the minstrel and collects his 
balloons. Each figure goes dead as soon as 
the balloon is recovered. Little Tanny ain’t 
got hers. So the minstrel gives her a dirty 
look and walks off. Curtain. 


here it comes now 


So then came intermission, of course, and 
the next ballet was the Pas de Trois of 
Tallchief, Eglevsky and Hayden. 

And about halfway through this ballet, a 
good 20 minutes later, down from the flies 
came LeClercq’s fugitive balloon and for the 
rest of the ballet all hands were kept busy 
dodging same to thunderous applause. 


Stories like Robert Sylvester’s are not rare 
exceptions, but regular fare ... serve to 
explain why The News is more read, better 
liked, than any other newspaper in America; 
and why advertising in The News is assured 
of high readership and reception. 


the campaign many new accounts ob- 
tained by individual salesmen were 
recorded, but not so many new lines 
sold to existing Pabco dealers. ‘This 
would indicate that the team play is 
not yet in full swing,” suggested the 
Integrator: “Here’s the Breakdown 
—Read ’em and Weep! Maybe you 
had better go over that All-Products 
presentation portfolio again in front 
of a mirror. Sell yourself—then sell 
the dealers that Pabco products are 
‘Related in Color Related in 
Use!’ ” 

Salesmen who had shown no action 
in the drive found their names on a 
tombstone at the end of the bulletin. 
They were soon stung into action, 
and subsequent bulletins showed them 
jumping out of their graves, the 
names on ensuing headstones being 
erased by two’s and three’s until none 
was left. 


Contest Details 


Excitement was whipped up as the 
leaders neared the “minimum barrier” 
line which put them close to the first 
pay-offs. Thereafter, the dollars-and- 
cents pay-offs were listed, naming the 
men and the amounts. 

Contests within the contest pro- 
vided extra interest during thg clos- 
ing months with merchandise prizes 
and Defense Bonds being offered for 
special activites. 

Interest and effort intensified as 
the end of the six-month drive neared. 
Final results surprised us and we had 
not set our sights low. It could have 
been considered good if 50% of the 
men had made the minimum in cred- 
its. In the pay-off, approximately 
90% of the salesmen earned rewards 
on the minimum qualifying basis and 
a large number were far above. Of 
the non-qualifying 10%, several were 
newcomers to the sales force, who 
entered the contest mid-way. One or 
two others had particular territorial 
handicaps. The top prize winner was 
400% over the qualifying number 
of new outlets and there were others 
running close behind. Some of the 
salesmen made, in prize money, as 
high as 10% of their annual salaries. 

As for us: In total returns, our 
All-Products new outlets drive shot 
80% over our estimate of the original 
objective. We learned a great deal 
from the campaign. But what stood 
out from start to finish was the aston- 
ishing plus-results which can be 


gained when a short-range incentive 
drive is integrated with and supported 
by an integrated, long-range plan. 
The third point which insures a 
company getting the most from a 
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salesmen’s incentive plan I have not 
gone into because it is another story. 
I refer to “the follow-up program to 
make gains permanent.” Without this 
program there is little more than a 
shot-in-the-arm for sales, from even 
the most powerful incentive plan. 
Mr. Beddoe put this succinctly to the 
salesmen in his first post-campaign 
bulletin: 

“You can’t love ‘em and leave 
em,” he reminded. ‘During the past 
six months you have _ introduced 
Pabco lines to (blank) number of 
new outlets. Now it is up to you to 
keep those accounts on the books for 
Pabco. Never forget that your best 
customers are your competitors’ No. | 
prospects Keeping the business 
you have is equally as important as 
opening new accounts.” 

But, as in the campaign, the com- 
pany will have all its resources be- 
hind the field men to help them keep 
their new outlets. The merchandise 
the dealers have put in stock must 
move. To help dealers move it will 
be our aim during the next six 
months. To that end, the same co- 
ordinated planning will be used to 


make the new outlets successfu!. |; 
will extend from the headquarters de. 
partments concerned, out throug) th: 
district managers to the salesmen jp 
an intensive effort to make perma. 
nent friends of our entire <eale; 
organization. 

As a first step, each new ocutle 
receives a personally addressed  ette; 
welcoming their business and_ thei; 
confidence, offering them our up. 
stinted aid, and asking their advice 
on how we may be of specific help, 
In short, every facility we have, all 
of our ability and effort, will be di- 
rected toward providing our dealer 
with practical help to sell the mer. 
chandise they have put in stock. Like 
the All-Products sales program to 
date, it involves a thoroughly inte. 
grated effort all the way through 
from the manufacturer to the distrib. 
utor and from the dealer on to the 
consumer. 

We have had ample proof of what 
integration of effort can do. As we 
repeat over and over to our men (and 
to ourselves in the mirror) planning 
and sales are Siamese twins: one dies 
without the other. 
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... the Sales Chief Gets Results! 


We're asked, from time to time, just how much effect a salesman ca 
have on his territory. The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Burbank, Calif., whic! 
hauls freight anywhere, felt that sales in the Denver area could be im 
proved with a salesman on the spot to explain benefits of air shipment— 


and to ask for orders, The results—sales history—charted for all to see 
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You can sell 


anything 


in America... 


but at what cost? 


Some ideas of special interest 


to manufacturers of consumer durables 


whose mounting sales costs 


threaten profit margins 


There was a time when a manufac- 
turer with a fair-to-middlin’ product 
could build a profitable sales volume 
just by telling a helluva lot of people 
about it over and over again. Came 
competition. Came higher operating 
costs. Today, for many, unit sales 
costs must be reduced. Selective selling 
and selective advertising are indicated. 

So, isn’t it possible that the manu- 
facturers of certain types of consumer 
durables, like home appliances, could 
learn something from the tried and 
proved marketing and advertising 
methods of industrial equipment 
manufacturers? After all, many home 
appliances are to the home owner 
what plant equipment is to the fac- 
tory owner. And the manufacturers 
of plant equipment have never known 
the relative ease of getting business 
through mass-market promotion 
techniques. They’ve always had to 
learn where to aim, how to aim, how 
to make it pay out. 


These things are Standard Order 
of Procedure to the experienced 
industrial marketer: 


1. [o investigate the various markets 


APR t. HOG2 


for each product in order to identify 
and cultivate the best prospects in 
the most fertile fields. 


2. To apply a ruthless, realistic cross- 
examination to all available media 
so as to ferret out those which accord 
the best coverage of the best pros- 
pects under the best auspices — 
product by product and market by 
market. 


3. To uncover the true conditions to 
be met in each field in terms of pros- 
pect viewpoints, prejudices, confu- 
sions and practices which might cue 
the best sales and advertising ap- 
proaches for each product in each 


field. 


4. To use all available devices to co- 
ordinate advertising, merchandising, 
sales promotion, distributor and 
dealer tie-in and publicity in order 
to squeeze the last thin dime’s worth 
of value out of every dollar of adver- 
tising expenditure. 


5. To address most of the advertising 
to those prospects who have an in- 


terest at the time—advertising that 


tells them clearly and unequivocally 
what they want to know about per- 
formance, range of application, sizes, 
prices, availability, delivery, service. 


6. To illustrate and describe products 
in ways that will help prospective 
purchasers to see the advantages of 
the product to them. (There’s a big 
difference between merely stating fea- 
tures and telling what the features 
mean to the user.) 


7. To make full use of all forms of 
product literature that might apply 
profitably—catalogs, bulletins, hand- 
books, instruction manuals, informa- 
tive labels, article reprints. 


8. To work persistently and unceas- 
ingly for improvement in every de- 
tail of sales approach, copy, media, 
merchandising. 


It ain’t easy! 
These methods and techniques, 
which are all in the day’s work to the 
trained industrial marketing man, 
are a pain in the neck to most adver- 
tising men who’ve been brought up 
in the consumer goods field. In the 
past, many manufacturers have not 
found it necessary to dig that hard 
or think that hard or work that hard. 

Maybe, for many, it isn’t neces- 
sary today. But we can’t help won- 
dering — aren’t some manufacturers 
of consumer durables beginning to 
ask themselves: 

“Could the judicious application of 
tested and proved industrial marketing 
techniques help us move more of our most 
profitable items at lower unit sales cost?” 


THE 


SCHUYLER HOPPER 
COMPANY 


12 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-3135 
MARKETING * ADVERTISING 
SALES 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy” 
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PHOTO FINISH .. 


with an annual thrill and... 


es. 


Pe) 


. at the end of a 100-mile grueling race provides 75,000 spectators 


%. 


W. R. BALLARD (right), president of Dr. Ballard's, with a smash hit in sales promotion. 
So this north-of-the-border marketer asks . . . 


What's More Natural 
Than a Dog Sled Derby 


. . « to promote Dr. Ballard's Animal Foods? And if you 
think this Canadian promotion doesn't influence canine 


friends and open American markets, too, you missed the 
national TV coverage of the International Dog Sled Derby. 


“Mush!” 

The command rang out in the 
biting, frost-rimed air almost simul- 
taneously with the starter’s pistol . . . 
the straining dogs barked in concert 
as the teams leapt forward dragging 
the Arctic sleds with a_ steady 
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“swoosh” over the hard-packed snow. 
With encouraging cries in French 
and English the drivers warmly clad 
in bright mackinaws, ski helmets and 
wearing snow goggles, ran_ beside 
their teams of malemutes, Siberian 
huskies and hounds. 


BY FRED BELL 


It was the start of one of the 
most grueling tests of human and 
canine stamina to be held anywhere 
in the world—the International Dog 
Sled Derby held each February in 
Canada’s capital city, Ottawa. 
Held on three consecutive days on 
the frozen surface of Ottawa’s Ri- 
deau Canal within sight of the Par- 
liament Buildings, the race, which is 
considered the dog racing classic of 
the North American continent, re- 
quires the teams and their drivers to 
cover a 100-mile course usually in 
sub-zero temperatures and often un- 
der blizzard conditions. Photo finish- 
es with both dogs and drivers strain- 
ing every nerve to gain the few sec- 
onds that spell a winner are a reg- 
ular feature of the race: 


Broke All Records 


This year some 30 teams, a record- 
breaking list of entries, competed tor 
a championship gold cup and over 
$2,000 in prize money before a crowd 
of more than 75,000. They repre- 
sented 10 top U. S. teams, including 
a U. S. Army unit, in addition to 
entries from many parts of Canada. 
Official starter was Canada’s Prime 
Minister, Louis St. Laurent. 

The winning team in 1952 be- 
longed to French-Canadian Wilt Le- 
pine, leading ‘‘musher” in 1950 as 
well, who brought his hounds to the 
finish line to receive first prize from 
Canada’s Governor-General. 


y 


Success of the Dog Sled Derby is i 
due largely to the effective promotion rn 
by Dr. Ballard Animal Foods Com- § ¥ 
pany Limited, a Canadian pet tood es 


firm with a reputation for doing the 
unusual. Co-sponsor of the Derby 
with the Ottawa Board of Trade, the 
Dr. Ballard Company puts up the 
gold cup and all the prize money. 
From the viewpoint of the Dr. 
Ballard organization, the event, sales- 
wise, could hardly be more success ‘ul. 
A week before the 1952 race some 
65 Ottawa store fronts carried Dr. 
Ballard product windows, radio spots 
were stepped up to 16 a day, culls 
newspapers ran 600-line annou:ce- 
ment ads. The press also carried ¢ «ils 
stories on news pages; advance rio 
programs were used over coasi-to- 
coast networks; Canadian stat ons 
carried on-the-spot broadcasts ‘or! 
three days. Movietone News and 
Warner Brothers covered the :ace 
for newsreels and the event was icle- 
vised coast-to-coast in the U. S. 
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Come 
a 
_ TODAY, THERE IS A BETTER WAY... 


the Lugging logs to heat the home was once the accepted way. Just as heating 
methods have advanced, advertising and selling too—is much improved. 
The modern way to move goods is to use your Sunday Punch on the top 
markets where you can scoop up so many heavy spenders in one chunk. 
In 363 Industrial NORTH and EAST counties that account for over 34% 
of the total U.S. Retail Sales, First 3 Markets Group delivers 
over 50% coverage of the families. 
There is a better way to sell your product... use 

The group with the Sunday Punch 


New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


MARKETS GROUP Rotogravure + Colorgravure 
; Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 
New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 * Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 ¢ Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, MIchigan 0259 
AFRIL- £,.: 19S2 35 


“Our interest in the Derby is 
twofold,” declares 37-year-old W. 
R. (Bob) Ballard, company presi- 
dent. “We want to bring back the 
old frontier pastime of dog sled rac- 
ing to its rightful place as a major 
Canadian winter sports event. Few 
other sports have such dramatic qual- 
ity and such tense excitement-arous- 
ing characteristics. At the same time 
we are making Canadians more ‘dog- 
conscious’ and thereby influencing 
sales of Dr. Ballard’s dog foods.” 

That this latter goal is achieved is 
attested to by the fact that this Can- 
adian company can boast a success 
record which many an older and 
larger organization might well envy. 

It was 1926 when Dr. W. G. 
Ballard, a Vancouver veterinary 
surgeon, bought a home canning ma- 
chine and started making his own 
dog food formula in the basement 
of his home. He introduced his prod- 
uct to the trade by walking into 
grocery stores, opening a can of his 
dog food and nonchalantly eating it. 
Few retailers needed further convinc- 
ing about the product’s quality. 

In 1932 Dr. Ballard bought a 
run-down factory and began produc- 
tion on an assembly-line scale. His 
son, the company’s present president, 
went on the road selling dog food. 
Within the next six years two addi- 
tional plants, one in Calgary and one 
in Toronto, were acquired. Today 
they turn out $5,000,000 worth of 
pet foods annually, supplying over 
60% of the Canadian market. 


“Mutt Show" Wows ‘em 


Unique promotions have long been 
the company’s trademark. Each year 
at Canada’s “Show Window,” the 
Canadian National Exhibition in 
Toronto, over 10,000 spectators 
crowd into the stadium to see the Dr. 
Ballard “Mutt Show.” Here dogs 
of the most mixed ancestry imagin- 
able compete for $500 prize money 
in long and short tail contests, eating 
contests, costume competitions, etc. 

These unusual shows are also held 
at fall fairs, in schools and_play- 
grounds in many other Canadian cen- 
ters where they attract a great deal 
of favorable public attention. Any 
youngster with a dog is welcome in 
the Dr. Ballard “Mutt Shows’— 
and breeders of pedigreed dogs often 
have front-row seats in order to get 
useful tips on training. 

“The ‘Mutt Shows,’”’ says Bob 
Ballard, “are designed to provide 
real fun for youngsters with pets of 
doubtful breeding which could never, 
under ordinary conditions, ever enter 
a dog show. At the same time they 
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“He’s our District S.M. Couldn’t you give me a half-way decent order?” 


encourage the proper training, care 
and raising of dogs.” 

Needless to say, they also provide 
excellent advertising for Dr. Bal- 
lard products. 

One of the most effective promo- 
tions ever staged by the company 
features an extremely _ intelligent 
wire-haired fox terrier named ‘“‘Knee- 
hi.” Trained to observe all pedestrian 
safety rules, “Knee-hi” has been, for 
two years now, making a triumphal 
tour of thousands of Canadian and 
U. S. schools from coast-to-coast, 
teaching school children by example 
how to be safe on busy, traffic-filled 
streets and highways. 

“Knee-hi” has won many safety 
awards including a recent one given 
by Chicago authorities for the most 
outstanding program in school safe- 
ty. Safety classes are usually arranged 
with the coopefation of local school 
boards and police departments. The 
end-result is, of course, to not only 
make school children more safety con- 
scious, but also to familiarize them 
with the Dr. Ballard name wherever 
super-sales lady ‘“‘Knee-hi” appears. 

Another promotion which is con- 
tinued 12 months a year is the Dr. 
Ballard Cat and Dog Radio Club. 
There are now 500,000 canine and 
feline members of the Club and a 
full-time staff is employed answering 
mail and keeping membership re- 
cords. 


Dr. Ballard’s Dog & Cat Book, a 
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fourth edition, is yet another promo- 


72-page handbook of reference for 
dog and cat owners written by the 
company’s founder and now in its 


tion which has helped to increase 
product sales by leaps and bounds. 

Last year the company opened a 
brand-new $500,000 processing plant 
in Vancouver, and invited the public 
to inspect it. The result was that 
some 20,000 Vancouverites flocked to 
the opening and lines of traffic two 
miles long jammed the highways 
leading to the plant. Buses chartered 
by the company were used to bring 
many to the plant and lavish door 
prizes were given away. 

Soon Dr. Ballard’s plans to enter 
the U. S. dog food market, in itself 
a bold venture on the part of a 
wholly Canadian firm. Buffalo and 
Seattle are the first two cities on the 
company’s list. 

“The key to our achievements in 
the field,” says President Bob Ball- 
ard, “is the indisputable fact shat 
most people like animals. It’s an in- 
herent trait in the human _ race. 
That’s why there are 2,000.00 
‘mutts’ in the country. Our promo- 
tion, therefore, takes this factor com- 
pletely into account and is base as 
much upon the humanitarian ap- 
proach as upon anything else.” 

That such reasoning pays of! is 
evidenced by the company’s fast ex- 
panding production facilities anc its 
steadily rising sales figures. 
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“Rural America has led the way in 


tripling postwar sales’ 


—Julius Klein ,President—Caloric Stove Corporation 


‘The most intensive magazine advertising campaign for 
cooking ranges in the postwar era—with heavy emphasis 
on the rural market—has paid off handsomely for Caloric 
Gas Ranges. 


““Spearheaded by Country Gentleman, national farm 
advertising was launched in 1946 and has continued every 
month throughout the year in a broad list of publications 
delivering over 200,000,000 messages. Our concentration 
ce for & on the rural market is paying off in a thoroughly satisfying 
oy the Fi 
in its ‘ ; i ; 
yromo- eS product and consistent sales and advertising policy. 
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onli , DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST SAY: ‘‘COUNTRY GENTLE- 
itself a MAN HELPS ME MOST TO SELL MY BEST RURAL 
of aan wa CUSTOMERS.”’ AND BUSINESS PLACES MORE ADVER- 
o and Sa — TISING HERE THAN IN ANY OTHER FARM MAGAZINE. 


on the 


manner. We are reaping results commensurate with a good 


sleeping giant has only just begun to rouse himself. Rural 
We are very optimistic about the future of the rural mar- 


direction.” 
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New Sales Jobs 


Creation of a new Packaging Devel- 
opment Division in the American 
Can Company’s General Sales De- 
partment has been announced. Op- 
eration will be under the supervision 
of T. F. Brennan William H. 
Worrilow, Jr. has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of Lebanon Steel 
Foundry . Elmer L. Reibold is the 
new sales manager of Hickok Manu- 
facturing Co... . 2 \merican Kitchens 
has named Mack Johns field sales 
manager and Joe Guertin as central 
sales manager D. A. Purviance, 
general sales manager of The Majes- 
tic Co., has been elevated to general 
manager . J. T. Guitteau has been 
appointed to the new post of man- 
ager of chain store sales for Libbey 
Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co... . George A. Bentley has 
been named s.m., Stapling Division, 
Detroit Stapling Co. New s.m., 
Electrical Division, The A. C. Gil- 
bert Co., is Edmond J. Molloy . 


Promotion of Ben Kunin to general 


BOURJOIS’ AND GOULD'S BELL 


People and their Ideas 


s.m., Hood Chemical Co., has been 
announced...Eric Younger is the new 
sales promotion manager, The Man- 
hattan Shirt Co. ... New eastern s.m. 
Sylvania Electric Photolamp Division, 
is Henry W. Jones . . . Dan Mahony 
has been appointed director of sales 
development for Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corp... 


...and other executive appointments 


Robert C. Wallace has been ap- 
pointed merchandise manager for 
Zenith Radio Corp. .. . Wayne Coy, 
former chairman of the FCC, is join- 
ing Time, Inc., as a special consult- 
ant... New manager of the New 
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York branch of Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corp. is John A. McKay . 
Kenneth B. Kleinsorge has been mania 
merchandise and sales promotion 
manager, The Eagle-Picher Com- 
pany’s Paint and Varnish Dvision... 
National Dairy Products Corp. has 
announced the election of two new 
v-p’s, Col. Edward F. Brown and 
Glenn Gundell Bourjois, Inc., 
and Barbara Gould, Inc. have a new 
president, Hugo L. Bell Brandt 
Enos has been appointed business 
manager of Transfilm, Inc. ... New 
assistant v-p, Graybar Electric Co., 
is R. B. Sayre . . . William B. Fors is 
now advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Sparton Radio-Television 
Division, Sparks-Withington Co... 
James Larrimore has been promoted 
to assistant v-p—a newly-created post 
—of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


Laurence C. Flowman has been named 
v-p in charge of the Industrial Build- 
ing Department, 


Textron, Inc. ... 


SUNBEAM'S GWINN 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 


has appointed Ernest A. Marx direc- 
tor of its International Division . . 
R. P. Gwinn, general s.m. of Electric 


Appliance Division, Sunbeam Corp., 


has been elected a vice-president . . 

Kingan & Co. has a new manager of 
merchandising and advertising, Hal 
M. Rank . . . Frederick O. Schweizer 
has been appointed manager of Arm- 
strong Cork Co.’s Building Mate- 
rials Division and Sales Training 
Department . . . J. A. Cragwall has 
been elected president of General Box 
Co. . . . New sales and distribu- 
tion offices in the San Francisco and 
Bay areas for Rocket Pictures, Inc. 
have been opened under the super- 


vision of Harry G. Swift. 


Word of Warning 


Said Simon A. Halpern (see page 
26), president, The  Pres-A-Lite 
Corp., before the Association of Ad- 
vertising Men: “Trust the Ameri- 
can people to always choose the best 

the basis for comparison is the 
final determinant for the failure or 
success of a campaign. And if a prod- 
uct does not live up to its advertising 
the public soon finds out.” 


GENERAL BOX'S CRAGWALL 
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No other man-woman magazine of 33-million readers 
or more screens them for the BUY on their minds! 


( — circulations — of any of the three big- 
gest man-woman magazines—must, by sheer 
weight of numbers, include some good prospects. 


But isn’t it logical to expect many more good 

prospects from such top circulation, when it’s 

built entirely by stimulating the reader’s own 
~ ~ (o) 


BUY-mindedness? 


That’s how Better Homes & Gardens—and only 
Better Homes & Gardens—multimillion circula- 
tion was built. 


Here are 34-million families—men and women 
together—who eagerly await each issue of BH&G 
not for general news-photos, or fiction, or other 


undirected editorial matter—but solely to see 
what’s new, what’s better, what’s for THEM, 
among the myriad things offered for better living! 


Here are 3/4-million families with the means to 
convert their acquisitive impulses into purchases. 


Here are 3%-million families who consider 
BH&G their tried and trusted family buying 


counselor! 


Everything they see in BH&G urges them to act 
—whether it’s a picture, an article, a helpful 
hint—or your advertisement! 


So, before you okay another space schedule, 
better learn more about BH&G’s multimillions 
—screened for the BUY on their minds! 
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What Makes Display Pieces Click 
With Independent Food Merchants 


Field studies made in || cities for Sales Management by 


Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc., point to increased popularity 
of dominant mass displays—open floor stands—tie-ins 
with powerful advertising campaigns—store sampling. 


Some of the particularly strong 
display preferences of independent 
food merchants are: 

... 75.8% believe in striking, mass 
arrangements—instead of small, scat- 
tered displays. 

... 87.3% are enthusiastic about 
offering free samples, supplemented 
by good display material. 

... 86.6% believe in making direct 
tie-ins with particularly powerful 
manufacturers’ advertising campaigns. 

..95.6% want open as against 
out-of-reach displays (in keeping with 
the trend toward self-service). 

... 86.6% use floor stands. 

...66.9% appreciate manufactur- 
ers’ individual display cards for use 
with mass displays of merchandise. 

These are just a few scattered im- 
pressions of a strong nature which 
were unearthed by field workers of 
Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc., working 
on an assignment from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT in late November and 
early December, 1951. They inven- 
toried 157 windows of independent 
food merchants in 11 cities,* also 
observed the interior displays, and in- 
terviewed owners or managers. 

The same G G & B field workers 
also did .a similar job on 155 drug 
stores and 155  furniture-household- 
radio stores. Results of the drug store 
survey will be reported in the April 
15 issue of SM, the f-h-r in the 
May 1 issue. * * 

Roughly half of the food stores 
were of the moderate-size, under- 
2,000-square-feet type, 31% in the 
sizable but not huge 2,000-4,999 


*Atlanta, Chicago, Des Moines, Fort 
Wayne, Fresno, Houston, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Providence, Washington, 
Worcester. 


** Comments of a candid nature were 
revealed in SM, March 15, “Dealers 
Reveal Display Preferences in Tape- 
Recorded Depth Interviews.” 
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square-feet group, and 13% were 
large supers in excess of 5,000 square 
feet. 

The first assignment of the field 
workers was to observe the windows 
of the stores and to analyze what 
they found. To a large extent this 
question was a repeat of one used by 
SM in a research study 12 years ago 
(“Bell-Ringer Displays of 1940 in 
Drug, Food and Hardware Stores,” 
September 1, 1940), and by compar- 
ing the results of the two surveys we 
see a very definite trend favoring 
windows which are _ outstanding 
through concentration on one to a 
half-dozen products . . . 60% of the 
windows in the 1951 survey were of 
that type, whereas in 1940 a much 
larger percentage were of displays of 
a dozen or scores of different prod- 
ucts. 


Mass Displays Populor 


Table 1 (See page 44.), 
shows the advertised products found 
most frequently in these food store 
windows, and in roughly half of the 
windows samples of the product made 
up the entire display; in slightly less 
than one-half of the windows were 
there cards, signs, streamers, decal- 
comanias or other display pieces sup- 
plied by the manufacturer. The fact 
that fresh fruits and vegetables ac- 
counted for 28% of the total men- 
tions among the top 10 had some- 
thing to do with the lack of display 
material, but 30% of the Canada 
Dry displays were of the product 
only, 40% of those of Coca-Cola, 
46% of Pepsi-Cola and 60% of 
Lucky Strike. 

When the Gould, Gleiss & Benn 
interviewer had completed his win- 
dow display analysis he made other 
observations inside the store and also 
talked with owners and managers to 


learn of their preferences in displays. 
Here are some of the things they 
learned about dealer preferences: 


Advertise one product only 


No. y A 
Like 96 61.2 
Dislike 37 23.6 
No preference 24 15.2 


(The base for this question and 
all following is 157 stores which 
equal 100%.) 


Tie in sales with other products 


No. 3 
Like 97 61.8 
Dislike 48 30.6 
No preference 12 7.6 

Promote contests 

No. Yo. 
Like 73 46.5 
Dislike 63 40.1 
No preference 21 13.4 


Make a eo pane department of 


a group of goods 
No. y | 
Like 96 61.2 
Dislike 41 26.1 
No preference 20 12.7 


Displays that are "mass" 
arrangements of goods 


No. ya 
Like 119 75.8 
Dislike 27 17.2 
No preference 11 0 

Demonstrate a product 

No. yf 
Like 101 64.3 
Dislike 39 24.8 
No preference 17 10.9 


Include giving samples of a 


product 
No. ; 
Like 137 87.3 
Dislike 14 4.9 
No preference 6 8 


Have moving or animated parts 


No. “fo. 
Like 8+ 33.5 
Dislike 3 274 
No preference 30 19.1 
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In 90 days — 
a market is created 


for this new product 


THAT COOL 

‘SH GREEN comes 
{ Betsey Alorophvil— the greatest 
rom 


Lure’ ¢ teat 
eodorizing substance ever Gcov er 


Tue Pepsodent Division of Lever Brothers 
had developed a new dentifrice. Its advan- 
tages were real . . . but would it sell? 

Would the public accept a dentifrice so 
new and different? 


To find this out, quickly and economically, 
the makers of Chlorodent carefully tested 
the product—and its advertising—in a small 
number of markets. The speed with which 
a demand was created in these test areas 
was astonishing. 


h mouth 
decay. It greatly reduces enamel Mt 
Je toothpaste com ae that “ea a the a6 
“Called Chioredent — 115 combat the Dactee coh go clea 
pas x these acids 
common gum be Chio- 
This new green Moreover, 


toothpaste WE rodent prove gem. Webhdloen 
. *. ‘ h 
In fact, 90 days after advertising was first used Vemometer heatthy-pink owe ere troubled —_ 
i i i i te on people = gigaue. 5°» will definite 
brought to bear in print and on the air, this new tests ied breath. Yonder ome, oncails 


Whenthey brus® to use 
ed theirtecthwit Chiorodent waboratories a 


green toothpaste had become a “popular brand”! 
Chloredea s great Peraote research. You 
or disappear fresh in 98% cool, minty Maver. | winnin 


And then, by using advertising’s mass 
selling, the makers of Chlorodent carried the nt er breath WAS HLT were Savy ChIOTOde past 
news of this new dentifrice across the coun- of the case Eeath oder! faster thar OY Soyer aut 
try—creating a market that is nation-wide. 
Indeed, this mass production of the selling 
message made mass production of the prod- 
uct possible. 

Today, Chlorodent is winning friends faster 
than any other dentifrice. 

Thus our client is getting the benefits of 
speed and economy through the mass selling 
technics of advertising . . . just as he uses 
mass manufacturing technics to make the 
product itself widely available at low cost. 


nometet vest 


yllins 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Washington, D.C., Miami, 
Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Milan, Johannesburg, 

Cape Town, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne. 


Tie in directly with current 
advertising campaigns of 


manufacturers 
No. > 
Like 136 86.6 
Dislike 14 8.9 
No preference 7 4.5 


Where does the grocer obtain 
his display material? 


No. y 4 
Manufacturer 48 30.6 
Salesmen 66 42.0 
With merchandise 14 9.0 
Jobber-wholesaler 28 17.8 
By mail 12 7.6 
Made it himself 15 9.6 
All others 27 17.1 


(Responses exceed 100%.) 


Who installs the display 


material? 
No. » 4 

Merchant 76 48.4 
Manufacturers’ 

salesmen 82 52.2 
Store employes 15 9.6 
Own display man 6 3.8 
All others 25 15.8 


(Responses exceed 100%.) 


Best Displays of the Year 


Owners and managers were asked 
to try and remember the best display 
they used during 1951—best from 
the standpoint of success in moving 
merchandise. Their answers are given 
in Table 2. (See page 47.) 

Whereas various soft drink bot- 
tlers were outstandingly successful in 
getting window space on the days 
when Gould, Gleiss & Benn inter- 
viewers made their calls, the ‘“‘best 
of the year” mentions were well di- 
vided among product groups, al- 
though Coca-Cola, Canada Dry and 
Pepsi-Cola were prominent in both 
lists. Altogether the displays of 
nearly 200 food store products re- 
ceived one or 


more mentions as 
“best. 
The owner or manager —to the 


tune of 68.8°—gives himself credit 
_for installing the displays he consid- 
ers “best.” A manufacturer’s sales- 
man was credited with 37.6%, in 
some cases two credits were given 
and totals exceed 100%. 

Only 6% of food merchants main- 
tain a display featuring one product 
for a period of less than one week. 
The most frequent intervals are 
30.6% for one week to less than two 
weeks, and 36.3% for two weeks. 

Food merchants are fairly evenly 
divided on the desirability of display- 
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positions. 


Total Respondents (stores) 


Fruits 

Canada Dry 
Coca-Cola 
Pepsi-Cola 
Lucky Strike 
Vegetables 
Birdseye 

7-Up 

Dad's Root Beer 
Chesterfield 


Kleenex 


salt, Jello, Karo syrup. 


Rose coffee and V-8 juice. 


Sunbeam mixmasters. 


TABLE 1 


Soft Drinks Lead Window Parade 


Field workers of Gould, Gleiss & Benn made an inventory of 
windows before entering the store. Of the 10 most frequently 
observed displays, fresh fruits and vegetables were Ist and 6th 
in popularity. Among the other 8, various soft drinks captured 5 


Other products featured in more than one store included Ac- 
cent, Ajax Cleanser, All-Sweet margarine, Argo salmon, Armour 
hams, Campbell soups, Cheer, Chiffon, Chase & Sanborn, Chloro- 
dent toothpaste, Colgate products, Crisco, Crosse & Blackwell, 
Beechnut, Borden mincemeat, Brach's chocolates, Diamond salt, 
Diamond walnuts, Dr. Pepper, Dole juice, Duz, Educator biscuits, 
Fab, Fatima, Falstaff beer, Gaines dog meal, Gerber'’s baby 
foods, Green Giant peas, Heinz products, Hills Brothers coffee, 
Hires root beer, Huntley & Palmer biscuits, Ideal dog food, Ivory 


And Lipton's tea and soups, Maxwell House, Miracle Whip, 
Mott's apple juice, My-T-Fine, Nabisco products, Ocean Spray 
cranberries, Pall Mall, Pet milk, Philip Morris, Planter's peanuts, 
Raleigh, Red Heart dog food, Ry-Krisp, Salada, Sani-Flush, Scotch 
Tape, Simoniz, Snow Crop, Spry, Sterling salt, Stokely products, 
Sunkist, Surf, Swift's hams, Wesson oil, Westinghouse bulbs, White 


Products which you'd hardly expect to be featured in food- 
store displays: Admiral TV, Cannon nylon hose, Du Pont paints, 


Number % 

157 100.0 
32 20.4 
20 12.7 
19 12.1 
13 8.3 
12 7.6 
10 6.4 
7. 5.7 
9 5.7 
8 5.1 
8 5.1 
8 5.1 


ing proofs of magazine and newspa- 
per advertisements with the product 
or with other display material. 
Forty-seven percent say yes, 33% no, 
and 20% expressed no preference. In 


this particular, food merchants differ 


from druggists (52% yes) and most 
particularly from furniture-house- 
hold-radio dealers, who were 74% 
in favor of making a close tie-in be- 


tween the printed advertising and the 
product. 

Another interesting difference be- 
tween food merchants and druggists 
is that the latter are much more par- 
tial toward symmetrical floor stands. 
The score on this was 39% among 
the food merchants and 48% among 
druggists; 30% of the food mer- 
chants said “I like jumbled floor 
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© husbend wooed her with roses. The loyal employee, who only hears from his 
© boss when things go wrong, dreams of ao deserved pot-on-the-bock. All of us 
hove known the emptiness of doing something thet merits proise —and getting noth- 
g. And ail of us have been guilty of this some neglect with others. But it’s so easy to 
tell o husband the cellor has never looked so fine since he cleoned it. . . to make a 
special fuss over the child who brings home on improved report cord. Deserving 
praise is sweet music. Be generous with it—and you lt be one of those rare women 
whom people like to do things for. Just as these 7 fine Buys like to do things for you! 


| DAYS UNTIL EASTER. 21 days to slim down so you ll 
look trim and glamorous in your Easter outfit! You con lose up 
to 15 pounds with sofety if you follow the sensational Canodi 
MYNEX Reducing Plan. Without strenuous exercise, drugs or 
drastic dieting, MYNEX starts taking off ugly fot the first day! 
And you don't miss any meals, either. The trick is: Don't miss 
ony MYNEX! The concentrated vitamin ond mineral tablets 
keep you feeling in the pink while the fat disoppeors. The 
MYNEX Plan is so simple, sofe and fast! MYNEX is available 
at all drug and department stores. A box of 63 tablets with 
full directions is $3. 


ces 


For FREE booklet, send post card to Pat Guinan, 
63 Vesey St.. New York 7, New York 


, “CALIFORNIA HERE | COME! Whether you're 
traveling to or from Los Angeles, be sure to go by 
UNION PACIFIC Railroad. it's heaven on wheels! 
And be very sure to include the great National Parks 
of Southern Uteh and Arizona on your trip: Zion, 
Grand Conyon and Bryce Canyon. The motor-bus Ff 
circle tour—on a comfortable UNION PACIFIC Bus — : 
beginning ot Cedar City, Utah, is « spectocular ex- 
perience. And you'll relax at. UNION PACIFIC'S 
Grond Canyon Lodge that stands on the brink of the 
Canyon’s Northern Rim—1,000 feet higher thon the 
opposite rim. A FREE booklet, thrillingly iMustrated in 
color, gives you an exciting preview of Zion, Grand 

Canyon, Bryce Notional Porks. Just send postcard fo 

Pat Guinan, 63 Vesey St., New York City. 


COMPANY COMING? Then plon to serve them 
Company Style Fog Sandwiches. They're just the 
thing for o teen-agers’ jam session, or o TV porty. 
And thanks to Miracle Sandwich Spread, they hove o 
wonderfully different” flover thet everyone loves. 
Chop 6 herd-cooked eggs, mix with } cup diced celery ond 
% cup Mirocle Sondwich Spread. {This is the tippy spread 
that KRAFT makes from the one-ond-only Miracle Whip Solad 
Dressing and special spicy relishes!) Add o dash of coyenne 
and salt ond pepper if desired. Pile filling generously between 
cut rolls. Gernish with pimiento strips and serve with ripe ond 
green olives to 6 hungry people, 

Always keep a jor of Miracle Sandwich Spread on 
your shelf. And try it oll by itself, too, as o delicious 
sandwich filler. {t spreads so easily, it's a joy to usel 


WHEN YOUR EYES FEEL BLUE... worn-out ond 
“sticky” from overwork of lack of sleep . . . you con 
quickly give them a rested feeling with a cooling, 
deliciously soothing MURINE bath. Just two drops 
in each eye, and in a twinkling, they feel refreshed 
ond wide-awake! MURINE’S 7 tested ingredients 
wash the delicate tissues beneath your lids os gently 
0s a tear... and you can use it as offen as you 
wish. But don't wait until your eyes beg for relief. 
Get in the habit of waking up your sleepy eyes 
with o morning bath of MURINE. Keep a bottle in 
your purse or at the office so you can freshen them 
during the day. And once agoin ot bed-time. it's 
© very pleasent thing to do, because MURINE makes 
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How to use “small space” 


...Ma BIG way ! 


Want a lot of readers...for a little money? Want 
continuity ...on a small appropriation? Then hear the 
story of the chatty million-dollar column! 

Every two weeks, Pat Guinan takes the 20 million 
readers of PUCK, the Comic Weekly, on a shopping 
tour called “Going to Town.” It’s the first 4-color shop- 
ping column in history! 

Her chatter is gossipy, feminine, one-woman-to- 
another ... and it’s loaded with selling muscles! 

The readership, says Starch, is extraordinary ... an 
average of 465 thorough readers per dollar is the 
latest available 3 months figure. The results, say ad- 
vertisers, are even better! Just totaling up the mail 
returns to various ads, the first eighteen issues of 1951, 
Produced an average return of 1,675 replies per issue! 

“Going to Town” appears on Page 2 of PUCK, the 
Cornic Weekly. Advertisers’ positions rotate each time 
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your eyes feel good! 


, 
! 


— and no other advertising appears on this page or the 
opposite page. 

There are no production costs—all art, copy and 
4-color plates are absorbed in the space costs! 

You just don’t know how far a small budget can go 


— until you’ve talked to your PUCK representative 
about “Going to Town!” 


C WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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How to Miss 
a Major Market 


—prudently / DN 


The easiest way to miss a major market is to omit 
Small Town America’s own weekly from your advertis- 
ing budget. This is false prudence. One of every 5 


Americans live in Small Towns 


and that 20 per cent is 


enough to make the difference between profit and loss 


for many a business. 


GRIT is read by nearly 3,000,000 Small Town 
Americans, some of whom see no other news or family 


publication. 


Once established by GRIT advertising, their brand 
loyalty is a great deal stronger than in the cities. And 
you escape the costs of coupons, sampling, deals and 
other ‘hypos’ common to sales warfare in the cities. 

Cost of a schedule that will give you dominant space 


GRIT READERS BUY MORE 


RIT 
In many instances, © 
n 


readers buy more than 4 
dwellers. For og 
90.9% of GRIT —_—,, wo 
floor wax a5 against 72. 

of urban families. . 
res from the GRIT 16th 
and Consolli- 


Analysis. 


Figu 
Reader Survey 
dated Consu mer 


rrp @.\\ 


in GRIT—and a loyal market 
in the Smali Towns—is so 
low you'll be surprised when 
our representative shows 
you. Prudence that passes 
up a buy as economical and 
effective as this one is un- 
due prudence that passes 
up a fifth of your potential 
market. “GRIT sells for its 
advertisers ...it can sell 
for you.” 


‘7 y ~ 
¢ aT oe 
“See rere ne 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 


stands,” as against only 14% among 
druggists. . . . Only 16% of food 
merchants do not like floor stands 
and practically all of these gave “lack 
of enough room’”’ as the reason; a few 
mentioned, “interferes with traffic.” 

When questioned about size, 55% 
of the food merchants said they liked 


small floor stands, 20% said they 
liked large. Their preferences on 


height were: 


Under 30 inches high 14% 

30 to 39 inches high 29.3% 
40 to 49 inches high 26.1% 
Above 50 inches 15.9% 
No preference 14.7% 


When the preferences on height 
were related to the preferences on 
width, it turned out that the com- 
bination most frequently mentioned 
was for a stand 30 to 39 inches high 
and not more than 29 inches wide, 
(Editor’s note: It is probable that 
most of the size preferences were 
offered without benefit of a ruler or 
yardstick, and so sizes should be con- 
sidered only as roughly approximate.) 


Location of Floor Stands 


The Gould, Gleiss & Benn _ in- 
vestigators took an inventory of the 
location of floor stands in the food 
stores: 


Near store entrance 31.9% 
At end of counters 47.8% 
At end of aisles 38.2% 
In front of counters 24.8% 
Near check-out counter 38.2% 
Next to posts 12.7% 
In aisle 3.2% 
Other 7.6% 
Doesn’t use 10.8% 
No answer 1.3% 


(The percentages add up to more 


than 100% because of multiplicity 
of floor stands. ) 
The use of counter cards was 


fairly evenly divided — 55.4% yes, 
44.6% no. Here again there is a 
striking difference between food 
merchants and druggists, since among 
the latter nearly 80% use counter 
cards. 

Those who use counter cards were 
asked to comment on preferred di- 
mensions. Those 6 to 9 inches high 
received 24% of the mentions, those 
10 to 15 inches high, 26%. Those 
who preferred the very low card also 
preferred ones 5 inches wide or under 


—a really small card, while the fav- 
orite width for those wanting cards 


10 to 15 inches high was 6 to 9 
inches . . . about all that could be 


deduced from the answers to this 
question is 
either completely lacking (as in many 
super markets) or is so limited that 
only small cards have much chance. 


that counter. space 1s 
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TABLE 2 
The Best Food Store Displays of 1951 


Food-store owners and managers were asked, "Of all the 195! 
displays, either window or inside-the-store, which one do you feel 
was the best from the standpoint of helping you to sell merchan- 


dise?™ 


Total Respondents 


Coca-Cola 
Kellogg 

Del Monte 

Kraft 

Post 

Canada Dry 
National Biscuit 
Procter & Gamble 


Premier (Francis H. Leggett) 


Pepsi-Cola 


Others ranked best by several merchants were Aristocrat coffee, 
Armour sausage, Aunt Jemima, Babbitt, Birdseye, Borden, Brach, 
Camel, Campbell, Carnation, Chase & Sanborn, Cheer, Chester- 
field, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Crisco, Crosse & Blackwell, Curtiss, 
Dennison, Diamond salt, Domino sugar, Dromedary mixes, Folger, 
General Electric bulbs, General Foods products, Green Giant, 
Guild wines, Heinz, ees Hills Brothers coffee, Hormel chili, 


Hunt juices. 


Also Ivory, Johnson's waxes, Kleenex & Kotex, La France, Libby 
products, Lucky Strike, Luzianne coffee, Modess, Manor House, 
Mars, Maxwell House, Miracle Whip, Nescafe, Northern tissue, 
O'Cedar, Old Gold, Parkay margarine, Pet milk, Peter Paul bars, 
Phillips products, Pillsbury, Rinso, S. S. Pierce, Sealtest, Scott 
paper, Snow Crop, Spry, Stokely, Sunshine, Super Suds, Surf, 
SwansDown, Swift products, Sylvania bulbs, Tender Leaf tea, 
Tetley, Tide, Trend, Van Camp's, Waldorf tissue, Westinghouse 


bulbs, Woodbury, Wrisley. 


Number % 
157 | 100.0 
2 13.4 
15 9.6 
12 7.7 
10 6.4 

9 5.7 
9 5.7 
7 4.5 
6 3.8 
6 3.8 
6 3.8 


+ 


t 


[he respondents were asked about 
idow streamers: 59% use them, 
© do not. 

\ generally similar vote was regis- 
ed on the use of shelf cards— 
Sn: aaa 

© yes, 38% no. 


Roughly similar was the inventory 


decalcomanias: 54% use them, 
c do not. Of those who do use 
n, the use was fairly equally di- 
ed between store windows and the 
rance door. 

Forty-four percent of the food 
chants had one or more perma- 
t signs, of which non-illuminated 


REL 


t, 1952 


al signs were found much more 


frequently than illuminated signs. 

One merchant out of every five 
said he doesn’t care how he gets his 
display material on manufacturers’ 
advertised products, but four out of 
every 10 want the manufacturers’ 
salesman to deliver the material and 
three out of 10 say, “with merchan- 
dise.”’ 


The April 15 issue will feature the Gould, 
Gleiss & Benn-SM survey among druggists 
in I cities; the May | issue will feature a 
similar survey among furniture-household- 
radio dealers. 
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TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE 


RIPE 


test market 


IDEAL FOR 
FOOD ADVERTISERS 


ROANOKE 


—» Have you heard about the new 
Roanoke Market Development Plan? 


Now it’s gone. into effect, this com- 
pact, self-contained trading area 
has everything it takes to make it 
the ideal test market for food store 
products. 


Isolation? Minimum penetration 
from outside newspapers? ‘‘Average 
Joe’ people? Roanoke has all these 
things. And more! 


More—because the new Roanoke 
Plan—directed to the food.stores 
and wholesalers making more than 
70% of the sales in this 16-county 
area—enables you to keep retailers 
better informed and to get greater 
dealer tie-in advertising support 
and a 


“rule of thumb”’ in 


ROANOKE! 


LOOK into-+the 
new booklet 
“LOOK WHO'S 
BEHIND YOU"’ 
and you'll see 
why. FREE, of 
course! Write 
Sawyer, Fer- 
guson, Walker 
Co., 60 East 
42nd St.,N. Y. 
17 or 


VIRGINIA 


SAWYER * FERGUSON * WALKER CO. 


National Representatives 
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QUICK’S NET PAID A.B.C. CIRCULATION... BY quarters 1,221,999 


During its 22-year history, Quick has more than tripled 113, 689 1, 125, 892 


its circulation with gains in every succeeding quarter. 
Quick’s average total circulation in 1951 exceeded the 1950 1, 062, §32 


figure by more than 239,000, a gain far greater than that 990 995 
’ 


of any other weekly magazine peiiiiianeiaieidia 


918,236 
863,088 ee 


‘810,884 


933,967 


354, 466 


6TH QUARTER 1ST QUARTER MMM2ND QUARTERIMIM SRD QUARTERIMMCTH QUARTER ST QUARTER MMMI2ND QUARTER MISRO QUARTER MM 4TH QUARTER 


"Quick's First Quarter SOURCE: A. B.C. Publisher's Statements 
of National Distribution 
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is growing so fast 


Quick’s circulation is growing fast. The Quick idea, the Quick tempo, are uniquely 
right for these times. Quick alone wraps up the week in a pocket-sized package 
gg i that helps the busy reader to keep tabs on the world . . . on the significant, the 
dramatic, and the diverting . . . without spending too much time in the process. 
Quick not only makes the week’s long story short, but readable, flavorsome, and 
entertaining as well. That’s why, in an era when many publications are browsed in 
rather than read through, Quick is read from cover to cover. 


And Quick’s advertising is growing fast, too. In 1951, Quick’s first full advertising 
year, 67 advertisers placed 358 advertising pages, many of them keyed. This year 
business is better than ever—with advertising on the books for the first quarter 
of ’52 up 25 pages over the first quarter of last year. 


Quick 


RATES ARE 


GUARANTEED 


THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1952 
1,100,000 


AVERAGE NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 


The pocket 


news magazine 


busy people 


depend on 


GARDNER COWLES, EDITOR 
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RAVEL 


free as a bird 
with 


Streamlined brief case — 
overnight bag combination 
for hi-speed executives. 
No bulky luggage 
No porter problems 
‘ yet everything you need 
is always right at vou 
fingertips! FLITE-NITER holds all your business 
papers plus your personal needs for an out-of- 
town business trip. Compartments for shirts, un- 
derwear, pajamas, Sox, ties, toilet articles 
Genuine British Brown cowhide leather with scuff- 
proof plastic edging. 
in sturdy deep-buff cowhide leather—$34.50* 
In top grain cowhide leather—$42.50* 
* Plus 20% Federal Excise Tax 
Mail your order now! . . . or write for 
descriptive folder! 


oe ¢ on 0 oO a a 6f i a 


20 E. JACKSON BLVD. + CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Attachments 
snap out 
instantly. 


Twisted facts 
can hurt 
you, too 


Distorted opinions about 
your product, business, or in- 
dustry are dangerous and hard 
to catch up with. 


What people believe, right or 

wrong, can make or break you. 

So why not give truth a head 
start? Present the facts, first, to 

the people who influence public opin- 
ion in every community in America. 


Tell your story to the public school 
teachers and school administrators 
who guide the attitudes and beliefs 
of more than 26,000,000 youngsters 

. and whose influence extends be- 
yond the classroom to millions of 
parents and other adults. 


You reach more teachers in the 44 
State Teachers Magazines. Total cir- 
culation is 839,934. Get the complete 
story in free folder, “My Teacher 
Says...” Write for it, to Georgia C. 
Rawson, Executive Vice President, 
State Teachers Magazines, 309 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


More Sales without More Sales- 
men: A booklet put out by Perry- 
graf Corp., explains four ways to get 
more sales with slide-charts especially 
designed for individual selling prob- 
lems. Here’s what they can do: 
Offered in advertising, they draw in- 
quiries from cream prospects. The 
prospect can quickly and easily find 
out something he wants to know be- 
fore he buys. Salesmen’s effective 
working time is increased with a 
slide-chart that does away with pencil 
work, thumbing through hand books, 
figuring out specifications. They can 
be moving pictures showing the actual 
operation of a piece of equipment, 
graphically presenting the sales mes- 
sage. Included are 38 large pictures 
of specially designed slide-charts for 
such companies as General Electric 
Co., U. S. Rubber Co. and Allis- 
Chalmers, and a long list of typical 
slide-charts. Write to Robert Silvert, 
Sales Manager, Perrygraf Corp., 


Maywood, III. 


The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Pharmacy: A report on 
the Congress held in Lima, Peru, 
during December, 1951, and on busi- 
ness conditions in Peru and Panama, 
by Richard T. Turner, editor E/ 
Farmaceutico and Pharmacy Inter- 
national. Some of the highlights: The 
International Pharmacopeia of 
World Health Organization will be 
adopted with a Pan American supple- 
ment—a step toward standardization 
of drugs on a world basis. The Pan 
American Federation of Pharmacy 
was organized. This will integrate 
the work of all pharmaceutical or- 
ganizations of the Hemisphere and 
work toward raising educational 
standards for pharmacy. The Con- 
gress recommended that a National 
Formulary be established in each 
country, patterned along the lines of 
our own National Formulary. For 
copies of the complete report, write 
to Richard T. Turner, Editor, El 
Farmaceutico and Pharmacy Inter- 
national, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Retail Stores and Sales in Cleve. 
land's Cuyahoga County: A 6/- 
page special report put out by Real 
Property Inventory of Metropolitan 
Cleveland. It shows the number of 
stores, dollar-volume of sales, the 
sales per store and the percentage of 
sales, families per store, the stores per 
1,000 families, and the sales per fam- 
ily for each of 28 types of retail 
stores located in each of 24 Cleve- 
land areas, in Lakewood, and in the 
rest of the county. The report is 
based on a special tabulation prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census from 
the latest Census of Business and 
from data locally collected by the 
Cleveland Real Property Inventory. 
The 24 areas are based on combina- 
tions of census tracts, which makes 
it possible to study retail trade in the 
downtown business district as con- 
trasted with the total county or with 
any one of a number of the parts of 
the county. Write to Howard Whip- 
ple Green, Director, Real Property 
Inventory of Metropolitan Cleve- 
land, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 
15, O. 


Rules for Acceptance of "Sales- 
men Wanted" Ads: Newspapers 
have their do’s and don’ts for blind 
ads and for those in which the ad- 
vertiser prefers not to go into detail 
publicly, and in recruiting salesmen 
through this medium, it is well to 
check first to prevent misunderstand- 
ing. The Philadelphia Inquirer rules 
provide a good example, and an ad 
that meets them would probably be 
accepted by most newspapers. ‘They 
include statements of salary, commis 
sion, drawing account, bonus, salary 
and commission, salary and _ bonus, 
commission and bonus; statements 
such as: “Salary if you qualify,” 
“Guaranteed earnings,” etc.; adver- 
tisements requiring a bond, purchase 
of merchandise, or sales kit, or a de- 
posit; offers of home work. Write to 
J. H. Hopkins, Manager, Classified 
Advertising, The Philadelphia /n- 
quirer, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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ment. With your Filmosound 202, you can add sound to old 16mm silent films . 
...new sound to a film with an obsolete sound track...and project any 16mm You buy for life when you buy 
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Use the coupon for full details on how you can use magnetic sound movies... 
how economical it is to own the Filmosound 202. Or see your Bell & Howell e & owe 
dealer today! Ask for a demonstration! 


Guaranteed for lite: During the life 
of the product, any defect in work- 
manship or material will be reme- 
died free (except transportation). 
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Bell & Howell 
7190 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the new Filmosound 
202 recording projector. I am interested in its 
use for: 

0 Church 0 School 
( Industry 0 General 
0 70-DL Movie Camera 
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You Can't Cure Excessive Turnover 
Until You Know What Causes It 


You think you already know why so many of your salesmen the thinking of all intermediate su- 
pervision. 


fail or just drift away? If you're typical, you don't—your If top management is strictly au- 
thoritarian and regards its field sales 


communications are too weak. But you can pinpoint the personnel as so many units of man- 
power to be treated with the same 


sources of infection—there are at least five major sources. POWs! 1° 6, Eeake’ With ne ie 

interest ordinarily reserved for chil- 
dren and pets, it always will have 
poor morale and, in consequence, 
turnover. If it unscrupulously and 


and interrelated that no single factor 


Excessive turnover in a sales or- 
ganization, because of its cost, tan- produces it. And no single device will mercilessly exploits its sales repre- 
gible and intangible, is a matter of eliminate it. sentatives, its turnover always. will 
Two of the most important and be excessive. This condition explains 
so 


why many organizations have 
much difficulty in recruiting new 
sales personnel; their reputations 
have preceded them. It also explains 


grave concern to management. It 
creates a temptation to seek for sim- 
ple, inexpensive and foolproof pana- 
ceas. Few have proved efficacious. 
The causes of turnover are so varied 


least commonly recognized determin- 
ants of turnover are the basic atti- 
tudes and philosophy of top company 
management, which, in turn, color 
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the growth of salesmen’s unions in a 
number of fields of selling. 

Ironically and paradoxically, some 
of the worst offenders at all levels in 
sales management are not usually 
aware of the extent to which they 
themselves are the authors of their 
lificulties. They are not intention- 
ally indifferent to their sales person- 
they have too many other prob- 
which distract them from a 
proper interest in their subordinates. 
Furthermore, their philosophy of 
sales management is authoritarian be- 
cause that is the one to which they 
have been trained; their superiors 
treated them in that way. They have 
not learned that times have changed, 
that people are more stable, happier 
and more productive when they have 
ist some small voice in their des- 


nel 


] 
i@éms 


at | 
tinies, 
Likewise, no members of top sales 
management believe they are wilfully 
exploiting their people. They are 
quite sincere in this. It is too easy 
to «scribe the salesmen’s failures to 
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faults inherent in them. Even where 
70 or 80 or 90% of those who start 
as salesmen or ‘saleswomen leave 
within months and have practically 
nothing to show for their efforts, 
sales management’s conscience is 
clear. It wasn’t its fault that only 
one out of 14 of those who started 
ultimately succeeded. The fact that 
one out of 14 had the peculiar com- 
bination of personal attributes and 
luck which enabled him to make a 
living on the job blinds company 
management to the fact that it is 
asking what is actuarially almost the 
impossible for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those who try to sell its 
products. 

Finally, even the best of top sales 
management tends to be well insu- 
lated from the realities of life in its 
own field organization. In theory, it 
has in its chain of command, extend- 
ing from the home office to the hum- 
ble door-bell pusher or contact man 
with the trade, a clear two-way chan- 
nel of communication between itself 


and all of its employes in the field. 
Most members of top management 
sincerely believe that it keeps them 
adequately, if not fully, informed of 
the problems, sentiments and needs 
of all levels of field personnel and, 
conversely, keeps the field staff suffic- 
iently advised of management’s poli- 
cies, practices and the state of ‘the 
business. 

In reality this is rarely, if ever, 
the case. There are too many barriers 
to clear vertical communication. 
Chief of these is the natural tend- 
ency for middle supervision, both in 
the field and at the home office, to be 


BY ROBERT N McMURRY* 
Robert N. McMurry & Co. 


*This is the second of a group of 
three articles by Dr. McMurry on the 
salesmen’s turnover problem. The first 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for 


March 15. The third will appear April 
a5. 


for puzzled 


sales managers 


who want answers in 
today’s fast-changing market 


. , these are some of the na- 
tional advertisers who have 
pretested Burgoyne’s _pre- 
testing for you... 


. one advertiser used Bur- 
goyne store panels in Peoria, 
Grand Rapids and Syracuse 
to get answers. 


. whatever your new pro- 
gram... have it evaluated by 
over-the-counter sales 
before you ask Management 
to back it nationally. 


. if you really want down- 
to-earth dependable sales re- 
search ... write Burgoyne. 


primarily concerned with its own se- 
curity and status and to have little 
genuine regard for the problems and 
welfare of subordinates. In conse- 
quence, it is primarily engaged in 
impressing ifs supervision with the 
superlative job which it is doing. 
This sometimes necessitates keeping 
unpleasant realities from manage- 
ment’s attention. Anything which 
might reflect adversely on the super- 
visor must be carefully kept hidden. 
In the downward direction the same 
process plays itself out, but in re- 
verse. Here, for reasons of status 
(“It is none of their business.’’), 
subordinates are not told of the rea- 
sons for company policy, the state of 
the business or the outlook for the 
future. In short, they are treated as 
outsiders—at least outside the charm- 
ed inner circle next to management. 

Hence, top sales management— 
and for that matter all managment 
—in its blissful state of isolation is 
free to indulge in wishful thinking 
personnel-wise, unhampered by a 
knowledge of what is actually hap- 
pening in the field. It wants to be- 
lieve that its policies are sound, that 
the administration of these policies 
is fair, and that everyone in the or- 
ganization is reasonably content and 
eager to do the work assigned to him 
to the best of his ability. Unless there 
is such universal and inescapable evi- 
dence of poor morale that it cannot 
be concealed, top sales management 
is encouraged in every way to con- 
tinue to live in this dream world un- 
disturbed by a knowledge of the real- 
ities in the field. 

Most sales managers sincerely de- 
sire to keep closely informed of the 
effects of their policies and of condi- 
tions in the home office and field that 
influence the morale of their sales 


staffs. In many cases, unfortunately 
there are too many “distances” by. 
tween them and their people. They § 
distances are of many kinds: geo. 
graphical, status, economic, educa. 
tional and occupational. Regardles 
of their nature, the net effect of thes 
distances is effectively to isolate top 
sales management from the realitig 
of what actually goes on in the or. 
ganization. The sales manager lp. 
comes the prisoner of his position, 
barred by his subordinates from 
knowing, on a continuing basis, the 
whole truth about his people. 


Blind Assumptions 


This blindness of men at the pol- 
icy-forming level in sales work to 
what is actually going on below them 
is often a barrier to constructive re- 
medial action. If they are kept in 
ignorance of the state of their peo- 
ple’s morale and conditions which are 
destructive to it, they lack incentive 
to take positive steps toward correc- 
tion. This is entirely independent of 
the natural tendency of all execu- 
tives to wish to believe that every- 
thing in the field is in good shape. 
Most senior sales management tends 
to assume that all is well until it is 
forcibly and inescapably informed to 
the contrary. One of the earliest and 
most persuasive symptoms is excess- 
ive turnover. Its effectiveness as a 
stimulus to action is often lessened 
by the ease, with which subordinates 
can attribute it to factors outside 
their control; that is, the labor mar- 
ket, the attitudes of young people, 
etc. 

If turnover is to be combatted 
effectively, its source must be found. 
Unfortunately, as a rule it has more 
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rural and small town 
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in Mid-America _| = xcwo 
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50,000 WATTS « 810 KC. 
125 E. 31st St., Kansas City, Mo. 


or THE KATZ AGENCY 


More rural and small-town homes 
are tuned in to KCMO than to 
any other station in the area—ac- 
cording to the newly-completed 
Conlan “Study of Listening Habits” 
in Mid-America. Your message on 
KCMO reaches them through 
programming planned to fit their 
needs. It’s a big, prosperous, loyal 


audience—and you can reach it 
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— , in an important job .. . selling products. 
ept in ee In evaluating both groups some are credited with more 


Fy es 1. #... ability than others. The national average sales 
iyo 
entive , volume of a distributor salesman is $240,000 annually. 


ti vi < 7 In many cases this volume is equal to or greater 

execu- than that produced by manufacturer’s men. 

a However, both selling groups are dependent upon sales 
sHape, 


tends training in order to continue as producers. 
2 7 | a Too many times a manufacturer appoints a distributor 
t all e without realizing that from that time on 

XCESS- oe the distributor salesmen are an important part 


as a of his organization . . . they are actually his 


ssened , 

—— ge . ) sales force selling at the local level. 

es | , To keep this group fully informed and well posted 
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In many cases the help given to the distributor group 
is limited to literature, data sheets, sales helps 

and informative ads in Industrial Distribution. 

Stop today and give consideration as to what 
additional help you can give distributor salesmen 

so they in turn can help you. 


The only magazine published primarily 
for distributors and their salesmen. 


Industrial 
Distribution 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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| than one cause. Poor morale which ; 
| | the principal underlying factor jy 
most turnover represents nearly qj. 
| | ways the cumulative end result oj 
| many adverse conditions which are o; 
long standing. Therefore, to expec: 
to find a single or simple source 
pure wishful thinking. It is impera. § 
tive for sales management to pur 
aside any preconceptions it may have 
to be willing to face facts no matter 
how unpleasant they may be and to 
adopt a completely objective attitude 
| toward the problem. This is easy 
recommend, but difficult to put into 
: | practice: There are too many threats 
: to middle management’s personal ge. 
BUT NOT ON A curity and interests which a_thor- 
oughly objective study will offer. 
The number one step in endeavor. 
ing to reduce turnover is to make 
sure that top sales management will 
support a genuine fact-finding study: 
one which will determine the real 
causes of the difficulty, letting the 
chips fall where they may, without 
regard for traditions, personalities, 
rank or the extent to which super- 
MOVING VAN visory weaknesses may be revealed 
at all levels. Without this support, 
the study will quietly but quickly be 
sabotaged; it will be too dangerous 
to too many. On the other hand, 
without such a study, the true causes 
of turnover may never be revealed. 
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5 Turnover Causes 


As has already been pointed out, 
at least five—often more—factors 
may be contributing to turnover. 


They are: 


1. Improper selection and _place- 
ment 


2. Insufficient training 


. : 3. Inadequate or inequitable com- 
> Furniture never rides on a tailgate when you pensation 


order Mayflower Moving Service . . . because 4. Failures of internal communi- 
‘ ‘ cation 

Mayflower vans have no tailgates! Everything 

des ined fo f danni cgithar “in 5. Disinterested or incompetent su- 

rides inside, safe from damaging wea ; wiveiiiin 


specially-built, weather-proof vans. Mayflower To smite obi ot tim 2 


takes every precaution to protect your em- contributing to turnover, a systematic 
audit should be made of each of the 
five aspects of sales personnel admin- 
safe! Move the Mayflower Way. It costs no more! istration. If there is reason to believe 
that other factors are contributing to 
turnover, they also should be in 


NAMERICA’S FINEST” vestigated. 


Any remedial study must first de- 


Long-Distance Furniture Movers termine the actual amount of turn- 


over and where it exists. This is done 
by making a careful statistical aal- 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS —Y. 2Kipe @ careful statistical 9a 
in each unit or territory who have 


ployees’ goods; nothing is left to chance. Be 
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The Cleveland Plain Dealer delivers a 


‘SUNDAY PUNCH 
EVERY DAY 


in this 4 billion dollar market! 


Day after day, the Cleveland Plain Dealer penetrates this rich 2-in-1 
market... greater Cleveland and 26 adjacent counties*, In this pros- 
perous northern Ohio city-wise trade area, where effective buying 
income goes beyond the four billion dollar mark and total retail sales 
approach three billion, ove great metropolitan newspaper, The Plain 
Dealer, strengthens dealer support on the local level at one low cost. 


Fhe Plain Dealer's Market ( —_ di 
Survey Department can assist C cae “ : pe poner 


i mn abi. ae me Total RetailSales . . . . $1,547,706,000 $1,222,735,000 

ir coverage with —— ee os 392,224,000 290,386,000 
market data for Cleveland. i 

Write for information. Gen. Merchandise Sales . 235,613,000 100,135,000 

Drug Sales . .... . 47,691,000 26,515,000 

Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales . 81,637,000 57,977,000 

Eff.Buying Income . . . 2,484,344,000 1,794,240,000 


— *Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. Figures —Sales Management Survey, May, 1951 


AuL BUSINESS IS LOCAL CLEVELAND 
mAs *h ie 


‘Be "|PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Canton, Ohio 
is a Key 
DRUG Market 


CALVELANe 
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® DAYTON 


CINCINN ATE 


DRUG Sales are 
25.5% above 
National Average 


Key Facts: Canton families 
spend $104 on drugs per 
family, per year. The na- 
tional average is $83; the 
Ohio average $81. 


The 83,292 families in the 
Canton Metropolitan area 


spend $5,895,000 on drug 
products alone. 

One newspaper, the Re- 
pository, covers this mar- 
ket — 96.7% city zone 
coverage; 99.4% home de- 
livered. 


and the 
key to it 
is the... 


A Brush-Moore newspaper, represented 
nationally by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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left, the length of time they have re- 
mained with the company, the extent 


to which there are differences in 
turnover from one territory to an- 
other and, insofar as possible, the 
reasons for separation. This latter 
question is difficult to answer reliably 
because few companies conduct 
searching exit interviews and reasons 
for leaving obtained on any other 
basis are nearly always so superficial 
as to be meaningless. 

Unfortunately, a statistical anal- 
ysis of this character rarely gives 
any clue to the causes of turnover. 
All that it provides is a quantitative 
measure of the extent to which it has 
taken place and where it is most ser- 
ious. 

Nevertheless, some preliminary in- 
dications of casual factors sometimes 
can be obtained. If certain individual 
territories show a disproportionately 
high degree of turnover, comparisons 
may be made among them with re- 
spect to: 


1. Working conditions: Distances 
to be traveled and extremes of weath- 
er may make selling much more difh- 
cult in some parts of the country 
than in others. 


2. Competition and territory po- 
tentials: Competition may be keen; 
the territory may be a pioneer one; 
it may have been “burned up” by 
preceding sales representatives or it 
may simply lack potential. 


3. Quality and competence of su- 
pervision: Where working conditions 
and territory potentials do not ap- 
pear to be factors, it is probable that 
differences in supervision may ac- 
count for variations in turnover 
among territories. 


A survey such as the foregoing 
will provide preliminary clues to the 
causes of turnover. However, it must 
be supplemented by two other types 
of fact-finding procedures, to ascer- 
tain all of the factors and to permit 
the visualization of field conditions 
in true perspective. They are: 


1. An opinion poll taken with ev- 
eryone in the field sales organization, 
including supervision. 

2. A systematic appraisal (merit 
rating) of each level of field super- 
vision by the level immediately above 
if. 


These two supplementary steps 
will be discussed separately, one in 
the discussion that follows, the other 
in the third article in this group, in 
SALES MANAGEMENT for April 15. 


One otf the major contributors to 
turnover is the failure of communi- 
cation between rank-and-file sales 
representatives and top management, 
When the salesman has a complaint, 
legitimate or imaginary, he rarely 
can bring it to top management's at- 
tention. Under such circumstances, jt 
is natural that he becomes discour- 
aged, frustrated and dissatisfied. His 
morale deteriorates and he begins to 
look about for another connection. 
Since in a tight labor market such as 
exists today jobs are plentiful, it is 
usually easy for him to find another 
position. Hence he may be tempted 
to move. This is particularly true of 
the more aggressive and ambitious 
men and therefore the most desirable 
of the field sales personnel. 


What People Think 


It is therefore imperative that a 
clear channel of communication be 
provided from the lowest levels in 
the organization direct to top eche- 
lons of sales management. The opin- 
ion poll provides this channel. It 
offers a medium to transmit attitudes 
and problems of the rank-and-file di- 
rectly to top management. It vields 
a quantitative and, to a lesser extent, 
qualitative cross-section measure of 
employe morale throughout the entire 
organization, embracing each unit or 
territory and each level from the 
bottom to the top echelons of middle 
sales supervision. Its findings will in- 
form top sales management of : 


1. Where dissatisfaction exists 


2. The extent: the degree, of this 
dissatisfaction 


3. The conditions that are creating 
these dissatisfactions 

To obtain a representative picture 
of employe attitudes, it is necessary 
to include in the poll questions which 
cover at least the following topics 
and areas: 


1. The product 
2. Working conditions 
3. The training provided 


4+. Opportunities for advancement 


5. Company advertising and sales 
promotion 


6. Relations with the home office 


7. Communications within — the 


company 
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We all know that there has been a record 
number of marriages in the past ten years — 
capped by an all-time record in '51. 

We know that this has changed the popu- 
lation and marketing picture, drastically and 
irrevocably. 

But do you know the true picture ? 

For instance—in 1940, only 22% of girls 
18 and 19 years old were married. In 1950, 
it was 32%. 

In 1940, according to the census, half of 
the girls 20 to 25 were married. In 1950, it 
was two-thirds! 


A Monch Youn gust Mosel Woman Audience 


% modern romances 


Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


should know about 


married women 


And with women 25 to 35, 85% of them 
are now married, almost all before they're 30. 


Look at your advertising. Are you aiming 
right? 

If you have the slightest doubt, we offer 
a suggestion. Modern Romances provides 
you with America’s Youngest Married 
Woman Audience — 77% married with a 
median age of 23. In fact, almost two-thirds 
of Modern Romances’ married readers are 
under 25! And they have the income to buy. 

This is the heart of the young married 
market — it’s yours to sell. 


8. Compensation, including car al- 
lowance, etc. 


9. Quality and competence of su- 
pervision 


10. Management and management 
policies 


Polls of this character are best ad- 
ministered to the field sales force and 
supervision when they are gathered at 
a meeting. Everyone participates. A 
senior executive explains the purpose 
of the poll and outlines the procedure 
to be followed in its administration 
and in the analysis of the findings. 
He particularly stresses the extent 
to which the identity of each par- 
ticipant will be protected. (If the 
employe is not absolutely convinced 
that his identity will be protected he 
will “pull his punches” in answering 
questions for fear of later reprisals by 
his supervisors or top management. ) 
For this reason, the participants are 
allowed to select the poll question- 
naires themselves from a pile on a 
table; the forms ask no identifying 
questions (age, length of service, 
territory, etc.); they are unsigned; 
they require no writing and after 
they have been completed are placed 
in a ballot box, in which they are 
thoroughly mixed. 


Supervisory units are discriminated 
by having separate ballot boxes. At 
least 10 questionnaires are put in 
each box to insure the anonymity of 
those polled. Supervisors have a spec- 
ial questionnaire and a box of their 
own. In many instances, it is ex- 


plained that none of the individual 
poll forms will be seen by manage. 
ment; each will go direct to tabv- 
lators who are usually outsiders. Al] 
that management will see will be 
the final over-all tabulations. 

Mailed questionnaires are not used 
because at best not to exceed 80% 
are returned—often not more than 
20%. They are often filled out in 
collaboration with other salesmen 
and family members and the em- 
ployes feel that the forms are keyed— 
many are—and that they can be 
identified by the postmark on the 
envelope. 

The questions used are of the mul- 
tiple answer type. A typical question: 


“The product training given me 
covered: 


“1. Everything I need to know— 


“2. Nearly everything I need to 
know— 


“3. Some but not all of the things 
I need to know— 


“4. Few or none of the things | 
need to know—.” 


In most polls the questions are 
limited to 30. This permits coverage 
of all major areas of possible dissatis- 
faction. The inclusion of multiple 


What Kind of Reader Are You? 


Editors have to be curious folks . 


. and we at SALES MANAGEMENT wish we could look 
over your shoulder as you read this issue. . . . Next best is to ask you to tell us how you 
read it. We'll make it easy for you. . . .) 


Are You a Thumber? What Does SM Look Like When 


You're Through? 


Did you start from the front and stop when 


you found something interesting? Yes.... (Let's take this issue as an example) 


No....; Or did you start from the back and 1. Are you filing any articles? Yes... No... 
work forward? ‘We. _.. No....: Or did 2. Are you sending any to associates? Yes... 
you consult the Table of Contents? Yes.... No... 
(er 3. Are you “passing on” the entire issue? 
Ve... Ne... 
4. Or will it go into your personal file? 


What Was the First Stopper? Yes... No... 


What was the page number of the first item 
(article, picture, department, ad—or what- 
ever) which you stopped to read?.... The 
next one?.... The third?.... 


Here's a Chance To Really Let Go: 


During the period I’ve been a reader: 
SM has become more interesting 
You’ve just about held your own 
Sorry to tell you—but you’re slipping ..... 


Do You Have Any Pets? 


. iT) +4 ty Aah 
Perhaps you have a habit of turning first to What Do You Think of “Sales Meetings? 


a regular department(s)? Yes.... No.... 
Be OG I ICED © os sc cewestinewadeces 


The new quarterly, part 2 of this issue, looks: 
a eer 
i I RINNE oo osc naoin vin ccna ss 

CRE Si STONE GO WNE 5 oc esacwcedoees 


Thanks. Sign your name, title, and company on the margin—or not—just as you prefer. 
Return to: The Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ai People buy ideas first . . . sales of merchandise 
follow. By its editorial content, Pathfinder 
seeks out people who are looking for ideas. 
Twice each month, to a nationwide 

family audience of thinking men and women, 
Pathfinder brings news and views on 
products and people, business and Government. 


No other magazine of comparable character 
majors in Pathfinder’s market . . . a market 
where more than half the home-owning 
families of America live . . . families who have 
great needs and great buying power. 


If you sell products or services through ideas, 
Pathfinder will extend your coverage into 

an important new market of thinking people. 

That is why an ever-increasing number 

of important companies are adding Pathfinder 
to their national advertising programs. 
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Publisher 


1 % Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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questions on a given topic is rarely 
fruitful because of a marked “halo” 
effect in the answers received; that 
is, if the employe has a negative atti- 
tude toward a phase of his work, all 
of his responses relative to this topic 
will reflect this feeling on his part. 

When the findings are tabulated, it 


becomes possible to prepare a 
“measles” chart (see pages 54 and 
55) which presents graphically a 


summary of the findings by questions 
and individual units polled. (If the 
median response to a given question 
falls in the “1’’ or most favorable 
category, the square is left blank; if it 
falls in the “2” or above average 
category, it is lightly cross-hatched ; 
if it falls in the “3” or below average 
category, it is more heavily cross- 
hatched and if it falls in the “4” o1 
least favorable category it is shown in 
solid black.) In this manner it be- 
comes possible to see at a glance 
which groups have high and which 
have low morale and to ascertain not 
only the areas of dissatisfaction but 
the relative significance of each in 
contributing to good or poor morale. 

Where these findings indicate a 
low level of morale in a particular 
group or groups or certain factors— 
training, opportunities for advance- 
ment or en are criticized by 


nearly all of those polled—follow-up 
interviews with those who indicate 
dissatisfaction may be __ indicated. 
Here staff representatives of top 
management invite employes from 
these groups to sit down with them 
and informally talk out their atti- 
tudes toward the questions upon 
which the most dissatisfaction has 
been expressed. These staff represent- 
atives also stress that the identities 
of those interviewed will be protect- 
ed. Under these conditions little re- 
luctance is encountered in eliciting 
detailed information relative to the 
nature and causes of employe dissatis- 
factions which have been indicated. 


Hidden Dissatisfaction 


The chief advantage of the follow- 
up to the formal poll is its flexibility. 
The non-directive technique of ques- 
tioning is used: Employes are en- 
couraged to discuss whatever is up- 
permost in their minds. As a result, 
their comments cover a wide range 
and usually tend to refer to quite 
specific incidents. Brought to light are 
problems which never could have 
been anticipated and covered in fram- 
ing an opinion poll. Typical of such 
findings was the discovery by one 


sales organization that one of its sy. 
pervisor’s unpopularity grew out o 
the fact that he discriminated agains 
all veterans in his unit because hi 
own son had been rejected by thie 
services as a 4F and as such had been 
subjected to ridicule and humiliation, 
In another instance, it was dif 
covered that the reference to “$2. 
100,000 in undivided profits’ in th® 
company annual statement had beep 
interpreted by many employes as eyi. 
dence that management was wilful; 
and selfishly withholding mone; 
which they felt was due them in 
wage increases. Where the formal 
poll yields a quantitative index oj 
the extent, intensity and general 
causes of employe dissatisfaction, the 
follow-up interviews add the qualj- 
tative component necessary to provide 
a well-rounded picture of the state of 
employe morale in the field. 


(This is the second of three articles by Dr. 
McMurry dealing with the magnitude and 
complexities of the salesmen’s turnover 
problem, and what can be done to get an 
adequate factual basis for remedial action 
in any specific company. The first article 
"Let's Talk Turkey about the Salesmen’ 
Turnover Problem," appeared in SM fore 
March 15. The third article will appea 
April 15.—The Editors.) 
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Greensboro 
gy News and Record \@sm 


YOU GET BIG-DOLLAR RETURNS on your 
investment in the Growing Greensboro Mar- 
ket—in North Carolina, South’s No. 1 state! 

. Buying power in the 12 key counties of 
the Growing Greensboro Market is $667-mil- 
lion, 1/5 of the state’s total, accounted for by 
1/6 of North Carolina’s 4-million population! 
The Greensboro 12-County ABC Market like- 
wise has 1/5 of the state’s $2%4-billion retail 
- To make the most of this major 
market where you get big-dollar returns—use 
the 100,000 daily salesmen of the GREENS- 
BORO NEWS and RECORD... 


sales... 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Greensboro 12-County ABC Market, with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA \Gamer\ seermsen | see 


Represented Nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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| 42" chalkboard Blacklight | pg 
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| appear ie CURBSTONE KITCHEN: To supplement and reinforce showroom sell- NORCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
ing, dealer salesmen of Hotpoint, Inc., motor around their territories with Manufacturers of Blacklite and Scientific lustruments 

these mobile display trailers tagging along behind them. Trailer holds eight 392 BLEECKER ST NYC. 14,N.Y¥. Al 5-4062 
units of custom-matched commercial cooking equipment for on-the-spot 


, t" demonstration, making’ possible the selection of kitchen appliances at food- | 
e service operators’ doorsteps. Appliances contained within the unit can be 
-_-—- lifted out of the trailer and brought into the restaurant, or can be connected 

to current while in the trailer itself. With 100 trailers in use nationally. | 
your §— Hotpoint hopes to eliminate costly loss of time incurred in visiting dealers’ | 
Mar- showrooms. Display developed by Commercial Equipment Dept., Hotpoint, | 
tate! Inc., 5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, III. 
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The Greatest Easel Ever Built 


Designed for use with the large paper 


STORY BOOK: Stewart-Warner’s Alemite Division has wrapped up its writing pad—which we stock. Also ideal 
idvertising story for 1952 in an illustrated easel binder so that Alemite for great big charts, small charts and flip- 
salesmen and distributor salesmen calling on dealers can use the eye as an over charts. Folds up in a jiffy. 


nroad to conviction, emphasis and clarity. Putting an abstract story into Niemen duis te 


simple, graphic form is the secret, Alemite believes, of economy in time, | 
vords, money. A quick word or two is all that is necessary to supplement | ORAVISUAL COMPANY , INC. 
llustrations on each page. Binder is set up easel style on prospect’s desk. ; 

a : ; : | 68 Jackson Street Stamford, Conn. 
Made by Sales Tools, Inc., 1700-08 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 12, III. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
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STEREO-REALIST 


purs (|| {(4into 


YOUR SALES 


"REALIST color alien mothe 
owt aWing 406 DODO ~— 


says Edwin A. Forrer 
President 
Forrer Equipment Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


es 

pictures taken by the 
Stereo-REALIST Camera 
and shown to prospects 
in a REALIST Viewer are 
used by 42 members of the Executives’ 
Office Furniture Guild of America. Mr. 
Forrer reports unprecedented customer re- 
sponse to this vital, new selling aid. 

REALIST slides exactly portray products 
in amazingly realistic depth and full, nat- 
ural color. Buyers can study every detail 
of construction, color, texture — without 
leaving their own offices. REALIST trans- 
parencies always get the customer's undi- 
vided attention, too. 

Present commercial users proclaim the 
REALIST to be “the world’s finest visual 
selling aid.” It’s the ideal personal camera 
as well. But you must see REALIST slides 
to appreciate their full impact. Ask your 
nearest camera dealer or commercial pho- 
tographer to show you some. For catalog 
write Davin Wuitre Company, 385 W. 
Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 

Camera and Viewer 
$178.75 (Tax Inc.) 


~ aN 


SPORES 


FS: AWARBEDS iO 


Winner of 
U. S. CAMERA 
Gold Medal 
Achievement Award 


accessories are products of the David W bite Company 
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Tools for Selling—Cont. 


PEDAL PUSHER: In Packard’s showroom window on New York City’s 
Fourth Avenue is a sales tool that lights up like a pinball machine, pulls 
itinerants in off the street to get a closer look. Some of them sit down and 
work the two brake pedals just to see how Packard’s “Easamatic” brake 
(right) stops a car 40% faster than the conventional brake (left). Above 
the pedal stepout are pictured two roads, one showing a car with an “ordi- 
nary” brake, the other illustrating an Easamatic-equipped car. The autos move 
along electrically by a series of lights set at two theoretical speeds—30 
MPH and 60 MPH. By depressing the Easamatic pedal the upper car lights 
up, showing the short distance it takes to stop the Packard. By pushing the 
conventional brake, it is easy to see that a longer braking distance is neces- 
sary to stop a car. Unit is engineered to represent authentic pedal heights 
and stopping distances. Feature that makes biggest hit: Easamatic pedal 
is on the same level as accelerator, showing how foot-transfer time is reduced. 
Unit by Packard Motor Car Co., 1580 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. 


COLOR VISUALIZER: Because of limited budgets, many smaller neon 
sign manufacturing firms can’t afford the services of a designer. Recognizing 
this dificulty, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., manufacturers of neon 
tubing, has prepared a self-help “Color Visualizer” to enable small operators 
to design more effective signs. Corning, by distributing the Visualizer from 
coupon ads and mailings to customers of its neon sign product distributors. 
found that the batch of 5,000 was eaten up faster than doughnuts at a cider 
party. The Visualizer shows color combinations, backgrounds and borders 
exactly as they will appear in neon light against 15 standard Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association hackground paints, Visualizer prepared by Faber Birren 
& Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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HEAT SELECTOR: Pocket-size heating 
equipment selector produced for the 
Heating & Appliance Div., Evans Prod- 


ucts 
five 
pect 


Calibrated to cover four U. S. climatic 
zones, the selector, based on heat loss 
principle, is being used as_ point-of- 
purchase aid by salesmen, as “greeter” 
piece by distributor salesmen, and will 


be used as mailing piece in campaign 


kits 
pict 
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This is one of those quick-answer tools 


that 
the 


APR 


ires and brief specifications of two 
gas-fired heaters, three oil-fired models, | 
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And there’s a big 
difference in Houston 
between the other 
newspapers and 

The Chronicle— 

the champion. 

e For example 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


Co., Plymouth, Mich., takes only 
seconds to show home heater pros- 
the size heater he will need. 


During 1951 The Chronicle published more ad- 
vertising than any other Houston newspaper in 
each and every price range in every commodity 
group measured by the George Neustadt Service.* 
The Chronicle has had this phenominal lead since 
the inception of this service in Houston in 1946. 
Reverse side of calculator carries 


*Neustadt Service measures 91 commodities cover- 
ing men’s, women’s and children’s apparel, furniture 
floor furnaces and water heater in | and piece goods. Each is broken down into 6 price 


s 1952 line. zones. 


keeps the salesman from fumbling 


For additional facts about the No. I 
paper in the South's No. 1 market, contact 
your nearest Branham Company Office. 


eting operation—getting the prospect 
iy “yes.” With the heat selector 
‘’s no danger of the salesman losing 
because he suddenly forgets vital 


S 
to figure a heat loss formula. It Esa Houston Chronicle 


oi ‘ ss 
like a slide rule, comes up with R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
right answer every time. Selector Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


Corp., Maywood, III. 
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CRAM’S 


BUSINESS MAN’S 
AT LA 1950 CENSUS 
EDITION 
Four previous editions have estab- 
lished this Atlas as a time saver 
and a money maker. Compiled 
and edited for a busy man who 
wants the facts—and quickl 
Send today for descriptive folder 
or order one on your letterhead at 


$17.50 prepaid on 
FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., Inc. 


730 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 


No. 2 in a Series 


30"000"000 
MOVING MILES 


of experience 


ae 
satisfaction is the result of this long 
moving record. Every detail will 
be attended to. Breakable goods 
carefully packed and unpacked; 
valuables transported without 
scratching or marring finishes. 
Every... 
move by National is made in dust- 
proof, rain-proof vans, so that no 
article arrives stained or dusty. 
Yes Sir... 
for the best moving service, con- 
tact your nearest National office 
or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 
on WIDE AGENCY ORGAN 2, 
arnt Ton 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


SACRAMENTO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
LOS ANGELES DALLAS 


EXEC. OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tools for Selling—Cont. 


SALES LIFTER: One of the biggest burs in industrial selling is showing 
a product that does not lend itself to brief-case portability. To simplify just such 
a heavy-equipment presentation problem, The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, makers of fork trucks that hoist materials aloft for loading, 
sends its representatives afield with booklets which, page by page, progres- 
sively “undress” the trucks. Called “The Inside Story,” the book’s 26 pages 
are cut out so that as each leaf is turned, the machine’s inner construction 
and power features are exposed, piece by piece. Prospects can study design 
and layout of axles, transmission gears, cooling system, hydraulic setup and 
other parts which are either hidden or inaccessible on “live” machines. The 
booklet not only visually x-rays the physical product, but suggests, through 
incidental sketches, how fork trucks can be put to work pushing, lifting and 
pulling on farms, in lumber yards, freight stations, warehouses. It is printed 
in eight colors by T. A. Winchell & Co., Inc., Juniper and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT'S IN THE CARDS? Illustrations of every spectacle frame made 
by the Bay State Optical Co., Attleboro, Mass., as a matter of fact. What's 
unusual about that? The average optical salesman carries representative 
samples from at least five different optical manufacturers—which means a 
generally poor showing on all but the fastest selling frame. But Bay State’s 
little deck of cards takes up less space than even one sample. In this fashion, 
therefore, the salesman not only carries the fastest selling spectacle frame, 
but is also in a position to show optometrists and opticians every frame made 
by the firm. Each page is devoted to one frame; the facing page lists the 
name of the frame, its color, size, a photograph of the frame and product 
copy. The reverse of each page shows the mechanical diagrams and catalog 
information for ease in ordering. When a product is discontinued or a 
new one added, pages can easily be removed or inserted. Printed by Offset 
Reproductions, Inc., 34 Hubert St., New York, N. Y. 
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MUTT AN’ JEFF: Here’s the big and little of it: The large flip-type 
easel is used by Hammermill Paper Co. representatives and wholesale paper 
merchants’ salesmen to introduce new paper stocks to their printer-customers 
and prospects. The pint-size easel, an exact reproduction of its big brother, 
gives the printer a comparable selling tool to use with his prospects. Back- 
ground: Hammermiil Papers are distributed to 161 Hammermill agents who 
are wholesale paper merchants with their own sales personnel. The easels 
were presented at meetings of individual H. agents’ sales organizations. One 
copy of the easel is left with each H. agent—with a quantity of the miniature 
easels. This permits any one of the agent’s salesmen to use the easel with 
his printer-customers. And the printer, in turn, uses the miniature easel in 
talking to his prospects. Easels show advantages of various paper stocks in 
a variety of printing processes and job requirements, make new-product 
presentation quick, simple. Printed by McCarthy Printing Co., Erie, 
Pa., and bound by Forest City Bookbinding Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FLEXIBLE VEHICLE: The Soft-Lite Lens Co., Inc., New York City, 
sends its men out to tell a big story in a hurry—and, so no part of the presen- 
tation will be forgotten, here’s what their salesmen and distributor salesmen 
carry with them: a hard-cover binder containing (1) the actual sales presen- 
tation, (2) postage-paid return cards which “ask for the order,” and (3) 
memo sheets used by the salesman to describe Soft-Lite Lenses. It also 
shows the various forms in which the product is available and points up the 
benefits of the lenses to doctors’ patients. Additional product material can 
be inexpensively prepared for sales use and incorporated into the binder by 
opening the ring fastenings and inserting the new material, making up-to- 
date-keeping easy. Binder created by Soft-Lite’s advertising dept., made 
by Belford Binding Co., Inc., 68 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
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Glown L. Martin Co. 
—has been planned and 
cwated by tus agency 


Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


VANSANT 
DUGDALE 


BALTIMORE 
Aavertising since /W12 


Put SELL and SPAKKLE 
into your pre cider ons! 


with” 
the looseleaf beck 
with plastic folders 


25 handsome styles shown 
in V.P.D. Catalog #52 sent 
free upon request on pe 
letterhead. 

All colors, all sizes up to 24x18. 
From $1.75 up 


PIGRAIN SPEL-BINDER 
Multo-Ring with plastic folders 


Cover looks, feels like pigskin. Saddle- 
Stitched. Tan or black. 11x8'% only 
$5.75 with 10 holders. 


eesti 
Jury . 
“S AUG Btrr 6 


store, 


J. K. Lasser, famous tax expert 
who told you in SM for March 15 
how to save on your 1952 income tax, 
is a keen analyst of business condi- 
tions. Speaking of the consumer state 
of mind this year, he says: 
“They will have the willingness 
to buy, the capacity to buy, BUT 
“They will be in a saving mood, 
more tax conscious than ever 
“They will have already bought 
up a lot of the large things they need 
“They will be definitely  price- 
conscious. (They have to be when 
they will spend so much of their pay 
checks for taxes, food and shelter. )”’ 
So—be prepared for an accelera- 
tion of “tough selling.” 
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Pig. 


SOUND SELLING 
% done through 


FIRST GET 'EM IN THE STORES: Hotpoint knows that the sales bottleneck is in the 
Here executives of their sales promotion division are reviewing materials for the 
spring campaign—designed to show retail salespersons how to turn “lookers" into buyers. 


Adventures in Shopping: No. 17 


Where is your sales bottleneck? If you have good distribution, 
good and consistent advertising, it's probably back of the 
retail counter, and the condition may grow worse before it gets 
better—unless you do something—like Hotpoint and Taylor. 


Those SM _ readers who have been 
following this continuing feature, 
now nearly a year and a half old, 
will see in it a series of missing links. 
In one episode the missing link will 
be insufficient distribution—the pros- 
pect will just not go that far to find 
the merchandise; in another it may 
be that the manufacturer has dis- 
tribution, but “out of stock” stymies 
the sale; more frequently it is sales 
ineptitude, indifference or lack of 
sufficient product knowledge on the 
part of the person behind the counter 
—a condition which the manufac- 
turer has not countered by retail sales 
training, business paper advertising 
of an educational type, or filling in 


gaps in the salespersons’ knowledge 
with informative booklets or tags at- 
tached to the merchandise. 

Most of the adventures deal with 
products which are well advertised 
and for which consumer acceptance 
has been achieved; in some cases the 
advertising has created demand rath- 
er than mere acceptance, and_ the 
sale has been consummated des Site 
poor retail selling. 

In Adventure #92 the advertiser 
—General Electric—has done a good 
job. Through Life and other pub!ica- 
tions, the advertiser not only re- 
ated acceptance but caused the con- 
sumer to search out the merchanc ise. 
And there was adequate point-ot- 
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“This series on Selling is in 


§ addition to all the stories on 


distribution ForRTUNE has al- 
ready published and will con- 
tinue to publish. Through this 
series, you ll get a special 


' no-holds-barred look at the 
' selling procedures, good and 
ibad, of many specific com- 


panies. All can suggest to you 


| alterations in your own sales- 
‘thinking, in preparation for 


the great selling crisis that al- 
most surely lies ahead. 


The series on “Selling in Today's 
Economy” will continue all through 
your FORTUNE subscription—if you 
subscribe today. And, whatever 
problems arise in your business life 
during the next 12 months—you will 
be able to meet them more know- 


| ingly with the help of the unmatched 


information, ideas, stimulus you'll 
gain from reading ForTUNE—every 
month. 


For every month, you'll find in 
ForTUNE the essence of the fast- 
paced, epic story of our industrial 


§ civilization—deeply probed, organ- 


ized, beautifully presented. For ex- 
ample, the monthly Business Round- 
up is the best-based short and long 
range look ahead in type today. 
Labor brings you the best labor 
reporting available anywhere—and 
other departments keep you up-to- 
date on essential, provocative news 
about New Products and Processes, 
People and Technology. These fea- 
tures add continuity to the definitive 
articles of venture and adventure, 
in-and-about Business, which are 
the long-famous foundation of 
FoRTUNE’s continuing story. 


And always you'll find ForTuNE 
filled with creative raw-material you 
can use to spark your work, your 
conversation and your progress. 


Invest in yourself—subscribe to 
ForTUNE today by mailing the cou- 
pon across the page. 


Fortune 


Where Business Concentrates 
on Business News -In-Depth 


Editorial & Business Offices, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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TAYLOR PUTS AC’CENT ON STORES: Not only does Taylor Instrument Companies supply 


dealers and sales personnel with fact booklets about the complete line—with emphasis on 


proved talking points—but as part of the 1951 Christmas campaign a sample of Ac’cent, 


the flavoring medium, was attached to the mailing piece to drive home the point that 


there's an extra zest in Taylor sales through full 40% profit, no markdowns, no returns. 


Taylor salesmen are brought into the act—by confining the mailings to names they supply. 


purchase display to follow up the ad- 
vertising and help to galvanize ac- 
tion. If the manufacturer fell down, 
it was in not supplying a tag or book- 
let to compensate for the salesper- 
son’s ineptitude, but in this instance 
the price factor was all-important, 
and perhaps the recent decision by 
the Supreme Court on Fair Trade 
acted as a restraining hand. 


92. You Can't Blame Life 


Housewares Department 


Gimbel Bros., New York City 


Finding myself with some shop- 
ping to do in Gimbel Bros., I de- 
cided to look at the G-E infrared 
sun lamp I had seen advertised. I 
found a display of G-E lamp bulbs 
in the housewares department—lining 
one side of a counter, at one end of 
which was a blow-up of a page ad- 
vertisement from Life magazine. 
Two other people were browsing 
about the display—the only sales- 


woman was busy at another counter. 
I read the explanation in the Life 
blow-up—and, with the two other 
interested persons, waited. The sales- 
woman had finished at the other 
counter, but it was a minute or two 
before she came over and spoke to 
the two people who had come before 
me. Meanwhile, I inspected the dis- 
play and found that there were two 
bulbs — one. an infrared sun lamp 
bulb which sold for $8.50 and the 
other an infrared heat bulb which 
sold for $2.95. 

At the opposite end of the counter 
was a complete unit—heat bulb and 
plastic stand—which was tagged at 
$6.45. When she had finished speak- 
ing to the other two people (who 
stood about a minute longer, looking 
puzzled) I asked the saleswoman if 
the sun lamp bulb could be placed 
in the stand on display with the heat 
bulb. She said it could, and when I 
asked how much the plastic stand 
would be with the sun lamp bulb, 
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Wimnstome 
Sallena 


NGS 


A Growing Market 
with 
1951 Bank Deposits 
f 


° 
$343,735,852.90 


A 10-Year Gain 
of 134% 


Br 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, grow- 
ing market in the South’s 
No. 1 state. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
in the South offering a 
Monthly Grocery Inven- 
tory—an ideal test mar- 
ket. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


YOU CAN'T COVER NORTH 
CAROLINA WITHOUT THE 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


More Effective . More SELLective 
\ 


Every HAIRE Trade Paper 
is TOPS’ in its trade 


\\ 


HANDBAGS i 


anp ACCESSO 


Il — 
COSMETICS |jj 
TOILETRIES 

1170 Broadway - New York 1, N. Y. 
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she pointed to the price tag: “It’s 


$6.45 altogether,” (This was the 
stand and heat bulb unit.) she re- 
plied, “and $8.50 for the sun lamp 
bulb.” 

I was still at a loss as to the price 
of the plastic stand and sun lamp 
bulb, and tried to mentally subtract 
the advertised price of the heat bulb 
($2.95) from the complete unit 
($6.45) and add to that the cost of 
the sun lamp bulb ($8.50). Now 
perhaps stores like Gimbel give too 
much credit to the arithmetical gym- 
nastic abilities of customers. I say 
they should have told me—exactly. 
The first time I tried it the price 
came out in my head at a round $11. 

I tried again and made it $13. 
Actually, as 1 worked it out later by 
pencil and paper, the price was $12, 
but at the moment I was embar- 
rassed, and to cover my confusion 
said, “I’m not sure I have AC cur- 
rent in my home.” The saleswoman 
asked where I lived, and when I told 
her, replied, “Oh, AC, of course. 
Everybody knows that AC is used 
practically all over the world.” She 
had begun to edge away. Crushed, 
but still trying, I pointed to the other 
end of the counter where there was 
on display near the Life blow-up a 
sun lamp bulb attached to a rubber- 
clamp stand (no price tag), which I 
thought would more nearly suit my 
needs. “How much is that stand 2?” 
I asked. “We don’t have any more 
of those,” was the reply. I tried again, 
and asked how much that unit would 
cost (rubber-clamp stand and = sun 
lamp bulb). “There are no more in 
stock, and I don’t know when we'll 
get any,” was the saleswoman’s final 
reply, and she sat down on a stool at 
the opposite counter, 


The Net Result: No Sale 


Meanwhile, a third person had 
joined the two who had come back 
to the display, and we read the ex- 
planations, while the  saleswoman 
watched, perched on her stool. I 
learned from the explanation on the 
box that the G-E heat lamp had a 
number of household uses—that is, 
drying clothes. Then I headed toward 
the elevators—without a G-E sun 
lamp, and quite willing to drop the 
idea of a pre-summer tan. 


In the following adventure we 
make an exception to our general 
rule of naming stores. The adventure 
is a real one, but the consumer, who 
is an executive of one of New York’s 
important advertising agencies, fears 


that disclosure of the store name 
would result in the firing of the fitter 
who is, he says, “a hard working 
little feller who probably has many 
mouths to feed, and I don’t want to 
add him to the relief rolls, or take 
the rolls out of his children’s mouths.” 


93. The Blue Suit That Got a 
Black Eye 


(In a New York department 
store} 

By Arthur L. Lippman, Vice- 
President 

E. T. Howard Co., Inc. 


The custom tailor who has been 
making my suits for over 10 years 
will be seeing me again—soon. He’s 
been running some terrific copy for 
many years, but his best ad wasn’t 
mid-wifed by his advertising agency. 
(By the way, not ws.) His best ad 
was spoken for him by a competitor 
—by the fitter in the men’s clothing 
department of a prominent New 
York City department store. 

It happened on one of those Satur- 
day mornings when the Mrs. and I 
went downtown to do some shopping. 
(Contrary to the traditional male 
attitude, I actually enjoy shopping 
with the distaff side.) 

We had about completed her per- 
sonal purchases when, not to be out- 
done, I remarked: “‘Let’s look in the 
men’s clothing for a minute. I could 
stand a new double-breasted.” 

“Okay,” said she, again proving 
that we are both possibly a bit dif- 
ferent. “Let’s go down to your tailor 
and see what he’s got.” 

I had had a hard week. The store 
was gay, glittering, inviting. ‘lhe 
tailor was some distance away. 
“While we’re here,” said I, not with- 
out a secret tinge of disloyalty, “let’s 
at least Joof in the men’s clothing 
department. If they have something 
I like, it will save a lot of time. 
Won't have to run back and forth 
for fittings. I'll probably be wearing 
the new suit within a week.”’ 

The salesman in the men’s clothing 
was okay. Knew how far to go )e- 
fore he turned down the volume and 
let the Mrs. sell for him. It didn't 
take long to find a blue double- 
breasted with all the career marks otf 
Madison Avenue. 

The salesman assured me “you re 
a cinch to fit,” added that the minor 
alterations could easily be made, and 
off we went to the strictly male pre- 
cincts of the fitting room, where ‘he 
fitter proceeded to do his stuff. A 
chalk mark here, a chalk mark there 
“Do you wear suspenders or a belt?” 
“Like your sleeves short?” In five 
minutes or less, “Operation Alte: 
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B back of my neck went their separate 


tion” was over. Ina week I had the | 
suit. : 
Hopefully I slipped it on before 
my bedroom mirror, surveyed it with | 
4 diagnostic eye. The coat was too 
tight across the hips. One sleeve was 
too long, the other too short. Trou- 
srs too large. Top of the coat and 
wavs. (Here I hasten to add that, 
hased upon an impartial survey in 
mv office, I am not exactly a mis- 
shapen product of 25 years spent | 
over hot adjectives and | 


bending 
adverbs. ) | 

Jack to the fitter I went. He | 
sreeted me with suspicious cordiality, 
probed the suit and then, in a burst 
of confidence, spoke the ad for my 
custom tailor! 

“You know,” he purred, “You are 
not too easy to fit. And, after all, 
you can’t expect a ready-made suit 
to fit you as well as a custom-made.” 
He then proceeded to give me a 
clinical report of my anatomical 
short-comings. At the same time, he 
sently criticized the salesman for sell- 
ing me that particular suit, in view 
of my topographical errors. Finally, 
with a far-from-reassuring pat on 
one. sagging shoulder, he promised | 
that he would fix the suit so it would 
be entirely to my liking. 


Back and Forth——Twice More 


In that moment I knew I would 
never be 100% happy with the post- 
operative product. In that moment I 
realized that I would never again 
buy a suit in that store. In that mo- 


got the benefit of about 300 lines 
double column on page 2 or 3, The 
New York Times. 

Twice more the suit and I went 
back and forth to the store. Finally 
there emerged what I regard as a 
satisfactory enough compromise, in 
view of my audacity in buying a 
ready-made for my unsymmetric self. 

!’m wearing that suit, but it isn’t 
one of my favorites. I figure that 
since I am not featured Wednesday 
nights on Channel 4, the suit will 
get by, even if it doesn’t get the eye. 
It will probably see the inside of my 
bedroom closet much more than the 
inside of our conference room. And, 
here’s the unfortunate part of it, the 
suit may look fine on me, but up here 
in the head I have doubts. 

[he cold hard fact is that the 
store has lost me as a men’s clothing 
customer. Maybe that in itself isn’t 
too important, but my personal rec- 
ommendation could send many other 
men there. And there’s also the Mrs. 
to consider! Had the right psycho- 
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They laughed 


when | sat down to call—_ 


_. 


but now they all 


Say it with 


FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


The boys roared when I wired flowers 


to Tom Marshall of Acme Products. He 


had just become a proud papa. 


But the next day his receptionist rolled 


out the red rug, whisked me into his 


office. Arranged in a vase on his desk, those 


flowers started the ball rolling my way. 


Tom liked that extra touch of thought- 


fulness. I sailed out of his office on 


a cloud, with a good order in my pocket. 
So I had the last laugh. But they’ve learned. 


Now they all say it with FLowERS-By-wiRE! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 
On opening days * on anniversaries * on special events * as a “thank you” for the 
order * on almost any business occasion * for those at home when you’re away. 


You can wire flowers to anywhere. . 
F.T.D. and Interflora Member Shops at your service! 


. from anywhere ... 


more than 18,000 


"We've got to step up 
our SALES TRAINING 


—and fast. But how?” 


USE THE NEW 


CASE METHOD 
SALES TRAINING 


—quickly develops 


salesmaking ability 


—wins salesmen's 


genuine interest 


—makes conventional 
sales training obsolete 


Have us demonstrate this new 
technique, or write, on your 
letterhead, for the booklet, 
"Case Method Training" 


TRADEW AYS 


Incorporated 


285 Madison Ave., NYC 17, N.Y. 


PRODUCERS OF 


Training films 

Sound slide-films 
Sales manuals | 
CaseFilms, CasePix, CaseCasts 
Packaged meetings 


Sales training programs 


logical approach been used in the 
fitting room, I’d probably be delighted 
with the physiological result. 

The suit comes from a fine store. 
They advertise extensively and effec- 


tively. But, in my instance, at least, 
their advertising will no longer be 


alluring, because of one unconsidered, 
unfortunate, though possibly well- 
meaning remark of an employe at the 
customer contact level. 


Old stuff? Possibly. 


said that old stuff isn’t good! (Can 
you beat 20-year old Scotch?) Old 


stuff, perhaps, but particularly worth 
reprising in these days of difficult 
selling and tough, relentless competi- 
tion. Old stuff that’s well worth 
bringing anew to the attention of 
many top-level executives—manu fac- 
turing as well as retail—who still 
deprecate the value of scientific sell- 
ing courses for every representative 
who comes into contact with the 
public. 


Demonstrators are responsible for 
making many sales—but worse than 
no demonstration at all is the demon- 
strator who doesn’t know his product. 


94. The Poor Demonstration 


Sterling-Lindner-Davis 
Cleveland, Ohio 


One of my most treasured heir- 
looms, a 30-year-old electric sewing 
machine, has been showing — and 
sounding—its age lately. So before 
complete disintegration set in, I 
thought I’d get a line on some of its 
more mechanically agile descendants. 

In starting out, I played no par- 
ticular favorites, though I did want 
to get a look at a foreign make called 
Necchi which is claimed to do such 
intricacies as making buttonholes and 
sewing on buttons with the simple 
flip of a knob. 

My first stop was in the appliance 
department of — Sterling-Lindner- 
Davis. The department wasn’t busy, 
and a salesman came up to me right 
away. 

After I told him what I wanted, 
he led me to a Free-Westinghouse 
cabinet machine and started to extol 
the features. He talked at great 
length about the built-in motor, the 
rotary gear and something called a 
head. All this was fine, but I was 
more interested in what the machine 
would do. 

The man was enthusiastic when I 
asked. 

“With attachments it 
everything,” he said, 
holes, sew over pins, 


will do 
“‘make button- 
darn, sew back- 


wards and forwards. . 


“How?” I 


interrupted, meaning 


But whoever, 


the backward-forward trick. 

Instead of answering, he pressed 
the knee lever with his hand to dem. 
onstrate and pointed to the lever 
which controlled direction. He 
tempted no other demonstration, 
(Probably he didn’t know how to 
run the thing.) 


I told him I’d never heard of the 
make. He outlined the history, ex. 
plaining that Free was one of the 
oldest companies in the business and 
that Westinghouse made the motor, 


I asked him about the foreign-made 
machine. 


He said the store carried ome the 
one make, and started a pleasant: 
enough repeat sales talk, pointing out 
additional Free-Westinghouse _ fea- 
tures such as cabinet workmanship, 
a 20-year guarantee as contrasted 
with one year or so offered by other 
makes, and the advantage of factory 


repair right in town. “The service- 
men even have telephones in_ the 


trucks to answer calls faster.” 

I told him I wanted to look around 
before deciding. “All right,” he said. 
I asked him for his card. 

“How about a refrigerator?’ he 

called cheerfully, as I walked out. 
“We've got a See sate going on.’ 


* 
The magazine, Chemical W eek, 
relays a story from Dr. Philip H. 
Adams, director of research for the 


Andrew Jergens Co., who went shop- 
ping for sheet plastic in a Cincinnati 
department store and asked a sales- 
lady if the stuff was vinyl plastic. 

“All plastics are vinyl plastics!” 
she said decisively. 

“Tt would be nice if they could 
make this sheeting so it didn’t smell 


so bad, wouldn’t it?” 

“Well, all plastics are made of 
chemicals and all chemicals smell 
bad.” 

“Perfumes are made of chemicals, 
though.” 

To that the lady had no answer. 

* * ; 


Those of our readers who are in 
a mood to do something about the 
poor salesmanship on their products 
in retail stores should read the story 
in the current issue by Fred Cole, 
president, Cole of California, titled, 
“Everything Hangs on That Last 
Two Feet.” It shows how that com- 
pany trains 10,000 saleswomen. 


is a first-of-the- 
month feature which started in December, 
1950. The [8th installment will appear May 
through ‘he 
Service Bureau at 25 cents each, 


"Adventures in Shopping” 


|. Reprints are available 
Readers’ 
two installments a reprint as, for example, 
December I, 1951, and January I, 1952. 
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ATL, he Clasalx... 


about how to turn out distinctive sales-building letters? 


You won’t be after a “look-see” Test* 


on the new lil Contiy- 


Yes, electricity makes the big difference... just a flick of the 
switch and controlled power typing takes over to turn out hand- 
somer, distinctive sales-building letters, bulletins and reports that 
command instant reader attention. What’s more, the Electri- 
conomy’s speed and ease of operation increase typing production, 
decrease office typing costs. 

Why not stop in at your local Remington Rand office and see 
the Electri-conomy at work—or have an Electri-conomy test 
performed in your office—without obligation, of course. 


* For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your 
own office or FREE literature, mail the coupon below. 


PR TVPEWRITERS 


Room 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
(— Yes, | would like a FREE copy of ‘Take A Letter’ (RE 8499). 
(1 would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office—with- 


out obligation of course. 
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That's the number who tell their product 
story, through 37,281 ads, to 20,000 paid 
subscribers in the 1952 issue of Thomas’ 
Register. For five decades American in- 
dustry has bought and sold in "7. R." 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


If you make anything that’s sold, 
you'll find your product duly and ap- 
propriately presented among the 600,- 
OOO listings in 70,000 classifications 
that compose Thomas’ Register of 
American Manufacturers. 

And if you're concerned with sell- 
ing what you make, the chances are 
pretty good that — whatever other 
media you may use—you advertise in 
yyt 2 

At least 2,000 advertisers who 
don’t spend a dime in any other pub- 
lication are among the 9,956 who 
bought a total of 37,281 ads in T.R.’s 
1952 issue. 

But they didn’t have to spend a 
dime to get in. The T.R. people de- 
vote some 300,000 manhours annual- 
ly, and vast amounts of ingenuity 
and patience, postage and carfare, to 
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"9,956 Advertisers 
Can't Be Wrong’ 


GUY GILLETTE 


"BIBLE" BUILDER: For 54 years, Harvey Mark Thomas, still active 


at 81, has been putting together registers of industries. Thomas 
Register of American Manufacturers may be the biggest book 


published, and, for many companies, the most indispensable. 


present in one big package virtually 
all the nation’s sources of supply. 

The Scriptures may say that man 
wants but little here below. But 
starting with Abaca, Abbattoir Ma- 
chinery and Accordions, continuing 
through Mandrels, Manganese and 
Manholes and winding up with 
Yttrium, Zithers and Zwieback, some 
10,000 pages suggest that he and his 
industrial enterprises want plenty. 

T.R. sees that they get it. 

Must you have rattlesnake meat? 
Or ant eggs? Do you hanker for de- 
kinkers for hair? Rubber .003 of an 
inch thick? Where can you get a few 
hundred miscellaneous subcontractors 
for that order for bomber fuselages? 

Try T.R. 

Or suppose you just need some- 
thing simple, like a brush. 


You may think of a brush merely 
as a handy instrument for dealing 
with misplaced matter. But to at 
least 269 brush manufacturers (1 
stopped counting when I reached the 
S’s) whose products parade in some 
275 different brush classifications, 
whisking is an operation on which 
you'll embark only after giving the 
particular matter profound thought. 

What the Fuller man may show 
your wife in the parlor is only an 
inkling of this company’s line of © /0U 
types of industrial brushes, brooms 
and mops.’ And other manufactur- 
ers seem no less versatile. 

T.R. starts you off with Brushe 
Acid; Brushes: Advertising and 
Brushes: Air. But then you begin 
to jump around. Brushes: Animal 
Cleaning refers you to Brushes: 
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IN PITTSBURGH for example, THE POST-GAZETTE 


will help sell the customers of ALL the RESTAURANTS, 
BARS AND LIQUOR STORES! Not just the million 
who live in A.B.C. Pittsburgh, but also the two million more 
who buy from your dealers in the 143 cities and towns 
of 1,000 population within 50 miles of Pittsburgh. 

Yes, the Post-Gazette can really route your advertising 
as you route your salesmen both in and out of the Central City. 
Pittsburgh's Post-Gazette is second in city circulation and first by far 

in the balance of the market with two-thirds the population. 


POST-GAZETTE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


APRIL 1, §982 


Horse, and there’s also a section on 
Brushes: Dog. Brushes: Carriage 
turns you over to Brushes: Automo- 
bile, and Brushes: Barber sends you 
way down to Brushes: Shaving. 

Personally, I enjoyed the allitera- 
tion of Brushes: bakers, bar and bath, 
and especially Brushes: bran, brew- 
ers and bricklining. But by the time 
I got to Brushes: Cuspidor I felt a 
little dizzy, and I just sort of skim- 
med through brushes for deck-swab- 
bing and dentures, for eggs and em- 
balmers, furniture finishers and fur- 
riers, mascara and massage, to sewers 
and satin. 

If there’s a moral in all this, it is 
that 7.R. can come up with very 
specific answers for very specific prob- 
lems. And in its ability to do so much 
for so many, 7'.R. emerges as several 
kinds of phenomena. 

An elderly Quaker named Harvey 
Mark Thomas hardly feels sacrilege- 
ous when he refers to Thomas’ Reg- 
ister as a Bible. Worldlier people, 
such as purchasing agents and the 
sales managers who proposition them, 
call it “the nation’s buying guide.” 
Solemn economists heft each annual 
issue before predicting the rise or fall 
of the economy. Writers regard it as 
a record among regularly-published 
editorial products, and advertising 
men call it “the world’s biggest ad- 
vertising medium.” 

More than any other publication, 
perhaps, businesses are built on T.R. 

It’s no coincidence that among the 
50 largest-selling industrial corpora- 
tions — from $7.5 billion General 
Motors down to such half-billion-dol- 
lar climbers as American Can, B. F. 
Goodrich and Phillips Pete—a// are 
cash subscribers. 

In fact, nearly all of these 50 are 
multiple-subscribers. Last year Gen- 
eral Electric led with 111 copies, and 
this year G-E is expected to take 150. 
In 1951 Westinghouse and du Pont 
were tied for second, with 81 each. 
GM bought 68, Union Carbide 47, 
U. S. Steel 29, Western Electric 27 
and the rest of the Bell System 24. 

With such help, net paid, ABC- 
audited circulation of T.R. for 1952 
will pass the 20,000 mark for the 
first time. 

Back in 1905 the original T.R. 
weighed 25 ounces. The current edi- 
tion weighs 35 pounds, and this be- 
comes 50 pounds, packaged. 

T.R. costs $50 a copy to produce, 
and without advertising probably 
would sell for $75. With advertising 
a new subscriber may get it for $15 
and a renewal subscriber for $12.50. 
An advertiser may have his first copy 
for $7.50, each additional copy for 
$10. All prices f.o.b. New York. 
The 8,500 big pages in the “main” 
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LYDING 


HUXLEY 


BIG BOOK MEN: Responsibilities for "7. R.” are now shared with Olaf Holst-Knudsen, 
executive vice-president and treasurer; Joseph R. Huxley, secretary; Charles P. Lyding, 


vice-president and _ editor; 


Register have made it so heavy and 
bulky that it’s now broken down into 
four volumes. The two larger cover 
product classifications — respectively 
from A to L and from M to Z. One 
of the smaller (but nothing Thomas 
Publishing Co. does is exactly small) 
is an A to Z listing of leading manu- 
facturers. It describes their business, 
subsidiaries, affiliates, branch plants, 
sales offices, factories, executive per- 
sonnel, and rates their production ca- 
pacity in one of 11 size brackets. This 
volume also presents several thousand 
registered and non-registered trade 
names and trade marks. Vol. IV of 
the “main” TJ.R. is a 216-page 
Index. 

All this goes as one package to all 
20,000 paid subscribers. 

Then, among free bonuses to ad- 


and Clayton 


P. Adams, advertising sales manager. 


vertisers who get contracts and copy 
in early, the company issues each 
summer a 2,400-page interim register 
containing only 100,000 product list- 
ings. It is called Thomas Register Jr. 

Each issue of the main T.R. leads 
a long and busy life. When the new 
edition comes out, subscribers turn 
the older one over to another depart- 
ment or a branch. Thus the Thom- 
asites estimate that at least 35,000 
copies are actively being used in pur- 
chasing. 

These 35,000, they figure, cover 
90% of some 10,000 manufacturers 
who represent 60% of total U. 5. 
production, and they reach 80% ot 
the 25,000 manufacturers who do 
75% of it: Therefore, at least $2')0 
billion of the $300 billion plus gross 


national product is being turned out 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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| MR. and MRS. JOHN SMITH 


The March 1952 Ladies’ Home Journal 
is expected to show an all-time high 


of nearly 4,800,600. 
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THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
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with the help of 7.R. 

In the course of my _ prowlings 
around Thomas HQ at 461 Eighth 
Ave., I saw evidence of high and fast 
subscription renewals. In six working 
days one mailing to 10,000 subscribers 
had brought in 2,378 renewals, and 
the over-all rate, year after year, is 
better than 75%. 

Sut I was even more impressed 
with the size and stability of the re- 
newers. From the mail received in 
one afternoon | saw orders from 
(jeneral Motors, for its Proving 
(Grounds, and, separately, from Cadil- 
lac; from Chrysler, for four new 
plant subscriptions; Amoco and So- 
cony Vacuum oil; U. S. Steel, Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron and Phelps-Dodge 
Copper; Dow Chemical and Owens- 
Illinois Glass; Schenley and Hiram 
Walker distillers; Lockheed Aircraft 
and Union Pacific Railroad; Johns- 
Manville and Congoleum-Nairn; 
Continental Can and_ Lily-Tulip 
Cup; Public Service of Northern 
Illinois and Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone, and among others, Sears, 
Roebuck, Celanese and Johnson & 
Johnson, CBS, Chicago Tribune and 
St. Regis Paper, Bucknell University, 
City of Winston-Salem, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania... 


Uncle Sam Relies on "T. R." 


One subscriber is Uncle Sam. 

T.R. got its first big push during 
World War I when, it was said, ‘‘the 
(jovernment bought on the basis of 
Thomas.” It is just as important in 
the nation’s preparations for—or let 
us’ hope, against—World War III. 

Under special Government con- 
tract, the book is now adapted to pro- 
curement and other work of Federal 
agencies, for which 1,200 copies are 
printed. A recent wire from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., says: “WIRE SHIPPING 
DATE THREE COPIES THOMAS’ REG- 
ISTER. URGENTLY NEEDED.” And sim- 
ilar wires have come from other 
plants of USAEC, government ar- 
senals, guided missile centers, etc... . 

Circulation of the book is 949% 
paid. About two-thirds of it goes to 
manufacturers, 6% to wholesalers, 
\€¢ to libraries, boards of trade, and 
other groups. But the list of paid 
subscribers ranges from contractors, 
engineers and exporters to retailers 
and public utilities, and 
publications. 

Since World War II, the “for- 
eign” part has remained at about 
2.5. Thomas continues to supply 
about 400 free copies to the State 
Department, to promote American 


various 
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manufacturers through our embassy 
information centers and consuls, and 
some advertising agencies receive 
them. But otherwise the company 
has cut out ‘‘sampling.” 

H. Mark Thomas was a news- 
paper reporter before he started reg- 
ister publishing, in 1898. The Thom- 
as firm introduced registers covering 
wholesale groceries and hardware, 
sporting goods, machinery and retail 
drugs. Their rather modest revenue 
came mainly from subscriptions. 

Of all these books the company 
continues to publish only Thomas’ 
Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register. Its 54th annual edi- 
tion—2,000 pages for $10—will be 
issued in June. 


It Took Some Selling 


Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers started slowly. Sub- 
scription and advertising sales were 
mainly by mail. Then in 1910 Thom- 
as acquired the sales force of the rival 
register of Samuel E. Hendricks. 

The 55 members of the sales force 
today have the threefold job of sell- 
ing subscriptions and advertising and 
of getting listings. 

In 1933 ‘Thomas started /ndustrial 
Equipment News. Many T.R. field 
men also work on J.E.N. T.R. 
“feeds” J.E.N.—and vice versa. 

From 1,000 copies in 1905, T.R.’s 
paid circulation by 1929 had reached 
8,580. During the depression it drop- 
ped to 6,634. Then Danish-born Olaf 
Holst-Knudsen, now executive vice- 
president and treasurer, and ‘Thomas’ 
son-in-law, won a go-ahead on plans 
to expand the sales force and circula- 
tion proportionately with the revival 
of the economy. By 1939 net paid 
had passed 9,000, and by 1944, 
13,000. It dipped briefly under 11,- 
000, and then climbed steadily up- 
ward to 19,292 in 1951. 

Thomas Publishing Co. has been 
in the black every year since 1913, 
and now does an annual business of 
more than $3 million. It employs 150 
people—not including the salesmen, 
who are independent operators. 
Among the 150, 45 are in editorial. 
Eight top editorial people have been 
there an average of 20 years. 

Under Mr. Thomas—still active 
at 81 as chairman of the board and 
president, are Knudsen; Joseph R. 
Huxley, secretary; Charles P. Lxd- 
ing, v-p and T.R.’s editor, who joined 
Thomas in 1903; F. Morse Smith, 
v-p in charge of Industrial Equip- 
ment News; William E. Irish, v-p 
and editor of J.E.N., and Clayton P. 
Adams, advertising sales manager of 


T.R. 


Much of the year, 18 people keep 
busy changing more than one-third of 
one million lines. The company sets 
type in its own composing room in 
the same building as its offices. Ip 
this building, for 35 vears, T.R. has 
been printed by Charles 
Press. 

The editors study several hundred 
industrial and business papers for 
leads on new companies and changes 
in lines. They comb the telephone 
books in almost every city and town, 
The field men contact personally 
every one of their 10,000 advertisers 
and a lot of other manufacturers for 
listings, as well as for ads. With 
forms and follow-ups, the HQ peo- 
ple keep prodding by mail. Between- 
times, they answer a host of queries. 

Editor Lyding doesn’t _ pretend 
that, even after a half-century of all 
this, the 7'.R. people are omniscient. 
But they can tell you where to buy 
rattlesnake meat. “The thing that 
counts,” Lyding says, “isn’t what but 
who we know.” 


Francis 


Boasting Is Barred - 


One problem is to persuade a lot 
of manufacturers to stop boasting in 
their listings. Another is to put pro- 
ducers only in their logical, active 
classifications. Plastics molders, for 
instance, might make hundreds of 
things. But 7T.R. must be concerned 
only with those they are making. 

On the other hand, some com- 
panies are too modest. For all its 
100,000 products, G-E appears in 
only 800 separate listings. It doesn’t 
even want to appear in Motors: 
Electric! 

Three-fourths of T.R.’s 
now comes from advertising. 

In the last decade the number both 
of advertisers and of ads has dou- 
bled. In 1942, 4,453 advertisers 
placed 18,813. By 1946, 7,311 ran 
30,704 and in 1951, 8,786 used 36,- 
230. Thus the 9,956 advertisers for 
1952 are 1,170 more than for 1951. 
Strangely enough, the advertisers 
grew faster than the ads—which in- 
creased only 1,051 this year. 

In any event, T.R. in the last dec- 
ade apparently has introduced 5,503 
companies to advertising. 

The Register urges its advertisers: 


revenue 


“1. Make sure your copy is pre- 
pared catalog-style . The buyer 
wants factual, descriptive, fully-infor- 
mative material . . . He Joos for 
your advertising under the product 
heading. You don’t have to search 
him out with beautiful material 


2. Supply a fey address. 


3. Get your copy in early. 
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.* Lots of folks are letting point-of-sale advertising 
ds : = go to their heads . . . with big profit results. 
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c. / —: Put your hat in the sales ring. Use SALE 
com py (Ua Si BLAZERS—bright, new, lightweight plastic 
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wr? they won’t tear cloth—even on shirts and dresses. 


SALE BLAZERS come in a wide choice of 
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“ ee —_ gona > clean, sharp colors, priced for economy. Send 
7% puLCO ' coupon below for the new SALE BLAZER cata- 
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Something New 
For Your Salesmen 


“Shop Talk 
About Selling”’ 


WN 


NO SALESMANSHIP_ no vt i 


It’s a fast-reading, thought-provoking 
little manual in which Sales Manage- 
ment has reprinted thirteen of the 
most popular “Shop Talk’ columns 
dealing with the techniques of pro- 
fessional salesmanship. 


In order, the short chapters cover: 


Approach to Selling 


The Salesman's Vocabulary 
Interview Manners and Mannerisms 


> wn = 


Identity for You and Your Company 
Competition Is a Hot Potato 


aw 


Safeguarding the Buyer's Interest 
Shipshape Sales Tools 


@ ~ 


Service Salesmanship 
Alertness in Selling 


3° 


Follow-through on the Sale 


How to Be a Star 


. How to Improve Your Techniques 


—_—_— _ 
wn ©& 


. How to Win a Promotion 


Price: $1 a copy 


80c ea. 13 to 100 — 60c ea. 100 or more 


Giles Movanement 


386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


“4. Make sure that an advertise- 
ment or product descriptive data ap- 
pear under a// major listings for your 
products.” 

The main value of all buying-guide 
publications, says Knudsen, is “direct 
buyer response — in inquiries and 
sales.” To get them, and to know 
where they get them, 80% of T.R. 
advertisers use “keys.” 

T.R. advises against such obvious 
keying devices (to other manufactur- 
ers) as Dept. No. or Desk No. 
as well as fractional street 
numbers, such as 7421%4 North Main. 

But the official address still may 
be varied. For example, 461 Eighth 
Ave. fronts the entire block on Eighth 
Avenue from 33rd to 34th Streets. 
An advertiser located there could 
safely use 469 Eighth Ave. or 312 
West 34th St. And in smaller towns 
larger firms can be found easily, even 
if the “key” streets don’t exist. 

Putting an 8,500-page baby to bed 
takes some organization. 7.R. is pub- 
lished annually in December, for the 
following year. Forms for 70,000 
classifications close between August 1 
and December 1. 


A Plus for Promptness 


For early copy Thomas offers ad- 
vertisers various bonuses. One _ is 
Thomas Jr.—issued September 1 to 
advertisers who are “in” the main 
Register by June 1. Others are prod- 
uct descriptive data, with one six- 
point line or about six words free for 
each $15 of contract space, to those 
in by June 1; free numbering of ads, 
and bold-facing of advertisers’ names 
under product classifications. 

Although circulation today is near- 
ly twice as large as a decade ago, and 
usefulness and use have increased 
even more, Clay Adams points out 
that 7.R. has raised advertising rates 
only three times in this period— 
20% for 1945, 20% for 1948, and 
15% for 1952. 

Today, for a four-page insert the 
rate is $2,000; for a two-page insert, 
$1,200. Only one insert is permitted 
in each listing section. “Initial” rate 
for a full page of three columns, 
totaling 714x12™% inches, is $700— 
which means a rate per page per thou- 
sand of only $3.50. The smallest dis- 
play unit is an “inch card,” 2% 
inches wide, at $80. 

For additional space in the same 
issue, rates range down from $625 
a page to $30 for a second or third 
“inch” and to $21 for the fourth or 
more. If the advertiser should not 


want a copy of T.R., even at his 
special $7.50 price for it, he deducts 
this amount from his payment. Other 


rates cover bold-type listings, tabula. 
tions of branches, sales agencies. dis. 
tributors, etc. 

About 60% of the 37,281 ads in 
the 1952 issue were placed through 
1,400 agencies. 7.R. pays them 15% 


commission. Instead of a cash dis. 
count to advertisers, it grants a 5% 
prepayment renewal discount. 


93% Advertiser Renewal 


Ninety-three per cent of advertisers 
renew. It seems to pay. The Thomas 
people in fact have received so many 
advertisers’ testimonials that they've 
published a duly-indexed booklet of 
“Results from Advertising in 7°.R.” 

A Connecticut metal firm reports 
“more than $1 million business ‘an- 
nually” from T.R. space... A Chi- 
cago ad agency says two of its indus- 
trial clients have received inquiries 
from Australia, Belgium, Colombia 
and Italy . . . A Pennsylvania ma- 
chine company gets domestic inquiries 
at a cost of 10 cents and sales at % 
cents, for each $100 of business at- 
tributable to this medium. 

Although a number show that T.R. 
advertising “brings us extra results 
from other trade paper space,” a St. 
Louis electric manufacturer — who 
also uses 16-page inserts in catalogs 
and monthly pages in 12 business 
papers—says he gets half of all his 
inquiries from two small insertions 
in T.R. 

New outfits tell how their first 
ventures into the big book helped 
them to get started .. . A Tennessee 
producer, after four years of personal 
selling to land a big eastern pros- 
pect, finally won a first order—‘“un- 
der the key address used only in the 
Register... .” 

About 20 of Thomas’ 55. sales- 
people are independent contractors. 
The other 35 work under them, and 
are hired, trained, paid and directed 
by them. 

The company emphasizes the con- 
tractors’ independence. On all memos 
to them appears the printed state- 
ment: “Nothing herein shall be tak- 
en as an order or direction, or as con- 
trolling the manner or time of pro- 
curing advertising, inconsistent with 
the independent control status exist- 
ing between Thomas Publishing Co. 
and its advertising contractors.” 

The contractors employ low-pres- 
sure, “educational” selling. They re- 
alize, Adams says, that they are 
helping to build the businesses of 
thousands of manufacturers. They 
take time to explain, and they exert 
some effort to get things right. 

When an area rates more cover- 
age, the company gets the contractor 
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to hire more men. T-.R.’s distribu- 
tion Of manpower parallels rather 
closely industrial activity in each area. 
More than half of the total force 


work n or out of New York, Chi- 
azo, Philadelphia, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh. Los Angeles and Boston. 
Others are in Buffalo, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Providence, Richmond, 


San Francisco, Syracuse and ‘Tacoma 
But the two “Atlanta” men 

range from the Carolinas to Colorado. 
The only contractor currently do- 
ing space advertising is Charles A. 


Burton, who uses the Torch of Mail- 
waukee Advertising Club. Others, 
however, run mail campaigns. Thom- 


§ma\v prepare copy, and often writes 
special letters for them. 

Each December, all 55 pay their 
way to a three-day, all-work sales 
conference in New York. Adams 
asks them in advance the subjects they 
want to take up. But “at the last 
minute,’ he says, “I usually have to 
work out the program myself.” 


Contractors Report Weekly 


At the conference, Adams tells the 
men what the company is doing and 
planning, and what Thomas likes 
and dislikes about their work. ‘The 
men reciprocate! . . . They all sug- 
gest and discuss promotional material 
needed. They analyze newer indus- 
tries and possible new classifications 
in T’.R. to embrace them. 

(During World War II, Contract 
Manufacturing appeared. It stayed 
on, and now totals 235 pages.) 

Once a week, on the average, 
Adams gets a report from each con- 
tractor. In addition to advising all 
the men individually, he sends them 
monthly bulletins on progress, short- 
comings and trends. One continuing 
problem is to get an insert for each 
listing section. 

Since 1948 T.R. has employed an 
idvertising agency—W. N. Hudson, 
Ascutney, Vt.—to place space adver- 
ising, which in 1952 will include 12 
insertions each in Industrial Market- 
ing, Printers’ Ink and Sales Manage- 
ment. 

The ads show that the big book 
‘bridges the gap between catalogs, 
vusiness papers and direct mail and 
all other media,” and tell why “It’s 
smart to Start with 7.R.” 

One quotes Scientific American: 

“Should a business firm line the 
walls of a room with filing cabinets, 
and fill every cabinet with cards, the 
Probab lity is that the fund of infor- 
mation would fall short of that con- 
tanned in Thomas’ Register.” 

And then there’s the theme: 

“9.956 advertisers can’t be wrong.” 
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1952 


L. K. Firestone, President of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of California, says: 


‘Mad nnerenutdOwns 
Peonomicwaster. 


THATS WHY WE USE 


FLYING TIGERS FOR 


“PRODUCTION INSURANCE 


” 


HERES YOUR CARGO LIST... 
EVERYTHING CHECKS! 


Y RUSH US PART 

R-69 BY 
Ys FLYING TIGERS 
| TONIGHT! 


NOTIFY FIRESTONE 
THEIR SHIPMENT 
IS ARRIVING 
ON SCHEDULE ! 


BOY, THEY SURE GOT THIS 
EXTRUSION SHELL HERE IN 
A HURRY. WELL HAVE THAT 

MACHINE BACK ON 
THE LINE TODAY! 


Thousands of America’s leading companies are using Flying Tiger Air Freight. Are You? 


coal 


a 
x 
FLYING TIGERS... ANOTHER BUSINESS BUILT ON “CAN DO" 


Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT 
WAY TO LOWER costs : 
AND BETTER SERVICE 4 


Whe Fiyiug Niger Line (lee: 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. CABLE: FLYTIGER 


This is the package... that is breaking down 


When Durkee-Atwood Co., Min- 
neapolis, came out early in 1951 
with a packaged V-belt, the tra- 
ditions of 40 years of fan belt mer- 
chandising were shattered. 

V-belt packaging became the focal 
point of an entirely new merchan- 
dising plan—a plan that, in the 
first six months of operation, lifted 
sales to four times those of 1950. 
The packaging idea evolved because 
Durkee-Atwood needed something 
new to meet stiff competition—some- 
thing that could help the D-A belt 
hold a stronger position at point-of- 
purchase. 

V-belts are no small-change busi- 
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Four Times More Sales 


When Durkee-Atwood 
Packages V-Belts 


You've seen ‘em hanging from the walls of service stations, 
dusty and disordered. Then D-A broke with tradition, gave 


V-belts a new dress, built a new merchandising plan. Sales 


leaped—not only on fan belts, but on other D-A products. 


ness. Annual gross volume is about 
$50,000,000. 

Engineer of the packaging move 
and the merchandising ideas which 
developed out of it is C. T. Staf- 
ford, who joined the company about 
two years ago as sales and advertis- 
ing manager. 

When Mr. Stafford appraised his 
competition, he found a picture some- 
thing like this: 

Even though a dozen or more com- 
panies manufacture automotive belts, 
one deeply entrenched brand had 
gained and nailed down a dominant 
position in the field through the ex- 
tensive operation of a very large field 


force. Mr. Stafford’s work was cut 
out for him: to successfully initiate 
an after-market sales program for 
D-A belts. About 20 million replace- 
ment fan belts are sold each year. His 
job was to devise a marketing pro 
gram that would assure D-A a great- 
er share of this business. 

From previous experience 
automotive after-market, he 
aware that practically all fa: 
sales to motorists come about 
because of emergenicies. 

“A broken fan belt will bru 
motorist into the first filling s 
or garage he sees,’ Mr. Sta 
points out. ‘And when he gets t 
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and giving a new look to dealers’ stocks. 
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he doesn't care what make of belt 
you put on or what it costs. His first 
concern is to get his ‘steamer’ cooled 
down so he can get rolling again. 
Quality of product is of secondary 
consideration—he takes that for 
granted.” 

This emergency-purchase angle 
was significant to Mr. Stafford. It 
pointed to the importance of avail- 
ability, therefore distribution was the 
major problem confronting him. 

As he studied the market and ana- 
lyzed merchandising methods of com- 
petitors, he was unable to discover 
any method which embodied a basical- 
ly different approach from the others. 
For example, at point-of-purchase all 
belts, regardless of brand are sleeved 
na cardboard collar, hang on racks. 
They look shopworn, are “displayed”’ 
wherever the garage attendant can 
ind space. Open loops of belts ex- 
tend beyond the sleeves, are targets 
tor light, dust, grease and moisture 
—and all have a deteriorating effect 
m rubber products. 

He also noted, during his visits 
0 service stations and garages, that 
lack o* uniformity in manufacturers’ 
tumbers identifying various belt sizes 
makes dealers reluctant to change 
irom the specific brand they happen 
to handle. 

“IT concluded,” says Mr. Stafford, 
that our best move was to develop 
‘omething new to offer dealers—a 
merch«ndising innovation. We need- 
fd a new marketing idea, possibly a 
liferet method of packaging. We 
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hit on the plan for using a sealed 
package to give our V-belts a beauty 
treatment.” 

The sealed package was not only 
to protect belts from deterioration, 
but to make more attractive displays 
possible. Another idea was to over- 
come the “numbers” confusion by 
introducing an easily read cross-refer- 
ence system on the face of the pack- 
age. Mechanics had long been fa- 
miliar with stock numbers of com- 
petition, so Mr. Stafford decided to 
print competitor's numbers on the 
package—but to print Durkee-At- 
wood’s stock numbers in larger type 
in the hope that eventually mechan- 
ics would get used to the D-A num- 
ber and automatically reach for it. 

After months of surveys and pack- 
age testing, Mr. Stafford came up 
with his answer: the ‘Factory Fresh” 


package. It consists of a shallow, 
narrow tagboard carton, brightly 
printed and enclosed in a_ plastic 


sealed outer wrap. It provides ample 
space for the cross-reference listing 
of popular brand belt numbers for 
each application, make, or model of 
cars serviced, and lists the top width 
and inside-outside circumference of 
the belt contained in the package. 

The information printed on the 
outside of the package eliminates the 
need for consulting catalog pages or 
application charts. 

Concurrent with the package de- 
velopment, market studies were con- 
ducted to establish procedure for the 
most effective means of setting up 


distribution channels. This analysis 
was conducted at warehousing, jobber 
and dealer levels. 

It was confirmed that the factors 
influencing warehouse distributors and 
jobbers in taking on any new line 
are: (1) quality of the product... 
which was no problem because all 
first-line V-belt quality is high; (2) 
completeness of line; (3) service ren- 
dered by the manufacturer; (4) 
merchandising support from the man- 
ufacturer; (5) manufacturer’s dis- 
count - policies; (6) manufacturer’s 
distribution policies. 

At the dealer level it was apparent 
that the “Factory Fresh” program 
would encounter resistance generated 
by (1) aggressive competition; (2) 
private brand belts distributed by 
service stations franchised by oil com- 
panies; (3) car manufacturers’ pri- 
vate brands distributed through their 
dealers; (4) competitors’ missionary 
men detailed to check dealer stocks 
and make changeovers to their 
brands; (5) lack of dealer recogni- 
tion and acceptance of a new name. 

“Since Durkee-Atwood does not 
maintain factory branches to ware- 
house its products, the selection of 
well-established. distributors at key 
points was essential,” Mr. Stafford 
says. 


Packaged Story for Jobbers 


“Another thing, warehouse distrib- 
utors usually service many smaller 
jobbers, who were easily brought into 
the field. Jobbers who buy from the 
warehouse distributors, we classify as 
‘A’ jobbers. At the same time, 
we began to set up what we term 
‘AA’ jobbers. These jobbers buy 
direct from Durkee-Atwood on our 
minimum contract basis but do not 
service smaller jobbers.” 

To help do a convincing selling 
job at the distributor level, a flip- 


over presentation was prepared. It: 


provides the visual outline for a more 
detailed review of the “Factory 
Fresh” program at meetings of dis- 
tributor management and sales per- 
sonnel. A display kit also was pre- 
pared as a sales tool for the presenta- 
tions. It is essentially a wall rack 
display of ‘“‘Factory Fresh” packages 
in a traveling case. 

A presentation was also prepared 
for the distributors, to be used in 
selling jobbers, thus forging the next 
link in the distribution chain. A flip- 
over presentation retains all basic ar- 
guments but is slanted at the jobber 
level. To further encourage jobber 
participation, a “limited distribution” 
policy was evolved. It assures job- 
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Busy SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A No. 1 TEST MARKET RICH IN 
ALL GOOD BUSINESS ESSENTIALS 


RETAIL SALES 
$626,171,000 

Total No. of Retailers........... 6,991 

WHOLESALE SALES 


$618,817,000 
Total No. of Wholesalers 


FARM INCOME 
$95,385,000 


No. of Industrial Workers 
No. of Manufacturers 


No. of Family Units 181,650 


Source: all figures from 
SRDS 1951-52 consumer markets 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
DAILY ..........209,229 
SUNDAY ........320,864 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
AT ONE LOW COST! 


“The SYRACUSE Vlewssasers 
ALL BUSINESS HERALD JOURNAL — POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 

s g 

LOCAL! HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
(Sunday) (Sunday) 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


bers of protected territories. 

Distributors also were supplied 
with a novel mailing piece, consist. § 
ing of a miniature “Factory Fresh’ 
package, and each package contain. 
ing a cut section of a Durkee-Atwood 
V-belt as a sample of construction, & 
To facilitate mailing, each package ff 
was inserted in a cloth mailing ba 
with a business reply card addressed B 
to the distributor. Then a deale; 
presentation was prepared, patterned 
after the other presentations. 

As soon as the new V-belt pro. 
gram had gained a foothold in dis. 
tribution, an advertising campaign 
previously worked out with the Har. 
old C. Walker Advertising Co., Min- 
neapolis, was initiated. 

Dominant space was scheduled in 
leading automotive business papers to 
tell the ‘Factory Fresh” story to 
jobbefgs and dealers. Publications 
used included Motor, Motor Age 
Super Service Station, Jobber Topics, 
Northern Automotive Journal, South- 
ern Automotive Journal, Automotive 
News and Northwest Motor. 


A Healthy Sales Increase 


Complete coverage of jobbers was 
assured by selection of a controlled 
circulation publications reaching all 
jobbers. A_ similar blanketing of 
dealers was obtained through national 
and sectional papers. 

When Mr. Stafford submitted his 
program to Durkee-Atwood man- 
agement for approval, he announced 
as his immediate goal 10% of the 
nation’s automotive V-belt business. 
The program was launched in March, 
1951. 

In the first six months of dis 
tributing the new packages, Durkee: 
Atwood V-belt sales catapulted to 
four times the total for all of 1950. 

‘Twenty-six warehouse distributors 
have been appointed, together with 
approximately 325 “A” jobbers and 
30 or more “AA” jobbers. ‘These 
distributors and jobbers are spread 
through the United States and new 
ones are being assigned each week. 

Approximately 2,000 dealers have 
already changed over to the ‘Fac- 
tory Fresh’ V-belt program and 
more are being added daily. 

Has the repackaging paid off in 
any manner in addition to the new 
dealers ? 

Says Mr. Stafford: “Where we 
sell fan belts, we will sell other 
products. From those dealers we 
have had a 25% increase in the 
sale of Durkee-Atwood automotive 
hose, frost shields, weather strip- 
ping, chemicals, friction tape and 
inner tubes.” 
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Thirteen weekly newspaper magazines featuring The Local 
Touch for highest reader interest, greater advertising value. 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 3 MILLION COPIES WEEKLY 


Census Bureau's Net Hauls in 
Some Queer Fish 


SM's Washington editor takes a busman’s holiday from the 


weightier doings in the nation's capital to investigate 


the strange products and services that inventive people 


dream up to develop into eccentric career opportunities. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD «© Washington Editor 


In the club car or while talking to 
a new neighbor, you finally get around 
to “‘What, may I ask, is your line?” 
expecting, without noticing that you 
expect, a cut and dried answer. He’s 
a lawyer, a banker, a salesman or buy- 
er, some kind of executive, a trade 
union organizer, accountant—one of 
the usual things. He might tell you, 
“Well, I’m in fish,” adding, as your 
mind roams inquiringly for a second 
among pictures of boats and_ fish 
stores, “I fly tropical fish from Latin 
America. For the pet and aquarium 
market.”” You'd be surprised if he 
said that he blends colored waters to 
shades appropriate for glass eyes. 

Most of the people you meet do 
have occupations you think you can 
sum up in a single word. A young 
man in school, deciding what he’s go- 
ing to be, first thinks of and, more or 
less, equips himself for something 
usual, It doesn’t ordinarily occur to 
him that he ought to train dogs as 
department store night watchmen. 


Who Sells Turtles? 


Yet, if you look around some morn- 
ing, you'll notice maybe a half dozen 
occupations or businesses the existence 
of which would never have occurred 
to you. You might see small deco- 
rated turtles at the pet counter of a 
five and dime, going on to learn that 
somebody makes a living by breed- 
ing, painting and selling them. How 
many thousands of people have these 
odd jobs or businesses, even the Bu- 
reau of the Census can’t estimate. 
The Bureau, after all, has the assign- 
ment of classifying, of putting the 
jobs and trades into neat categories 
and counting, rather than searching 
for oddities. 

Washington is itself peculiar and 
people fashion businesses suited to no 
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other place. There are the scores of 
government agencies which day by 
day grind out press handouts for the 
hundreds of newspaper correspond- 
ents. An errand boy had the job of 
collecting them for one of the news 
bureaus, but decided several years ago 
to quit, to go into business for him- 
self. As before he canvassed the agen- 
cies for their press releases but in- 
stead of taking one from each carted 
them away by the hundreds. For a 
monthly fee, he delivered batches to 
all correspondents who subscribed to 
his service. Now he has a substantial 
business, an office and staff of mes- 
sengers and at least two competitors. 


What Lobbyists Buy 


It’s a city of lobbyists. The lobbies 
themselves form a market for a hun- 
dred special services. Congressional 
Intelligence puts out a daily circular, 
telling which committees are meeting, 
what they’re doing, what bills are in- 
troduced, reported, passed, etc., what 
government documents are published. 
On request, CI rushes these docu- 
ments to its subscribers. Then, as big 
hearings open—those on basing points 
or on excise taxes, for instance—the 
proprietors look for interested people 
and offer them daily coverage. 

In La Platta, Md., Samuel Ward 
keeps a barn full of old congressional 
hearings, reports, etc. A lawyer try- 
ing a case might write asking, “Do 
you have the original House report 
on the Robinson-Patman Act?” Ward 
will send back a postal card with 
either of these checked: “I don’t have 
it” or “I think I have it.” If it’s the 
second, he will start rummaging. 

Each time the Government: starts 
something new alert people look to 
see who’s interested and in one way 
or another make themselves go-be- 


tweens. One way is to start a news 
letter, a highly specialized one, and 
there have been such letters on war 
surpluses, purchases by the ECA 
NLRB decisions. Letters slanted to 
sales managers on FTC policy some. 
how have always flopped. 

Washington is a city of transients, 
The proportion of out-of-towners in 
the streets and in restaurants is prob- 
ably higher than in any other city, 
So, there’s a good business, better 
than anywhere else, in making hotel 
reservations and in greeting trains 
and planes on behalf of hosts who 
are too busy to go to the station or 
airport themselves. Since so many 
continually move in or out, there's 
also money in crating and_ shipping 
dogs and cats. 


Accident Policies for Dogs 


In most cities, there isn’t anybody 
who makes an exclusive business of 
shipping pets. There will always be 
other services for them. Truly com- 
petitive is the business of boarding 
them when their owners go on vaca- 
tions. There are specialists in dogs, 
in cats, in canaries; some who'll also 
take monkeys. It’s harder to find 
boarding houses for white mice, rab- 
bits and hamsters. In Hyattsville, 
Md., a well-to-do man is looking into 
the feasibility of writing accident pol- 
icies for cats and dogs. 

It doesn’t take much observation 
of any half-way respectable sport 
to show what creates a market. The 
manufacture of sporting goods is Big 
Business and also obvious business— 
but not all of it. You may have read 
or noticed at the ball park that the 
team’s top slugger has his favorite 
bat. If you followed that up, you'd 
probably discover that it had been 
made to order for him—by a com- 
pany in Louisville, Ky. Fielders also 
buy custom-made gloves and not all 
golf clubs are designed for the 
masses. There’s also a company that 
makes plastic helmets which the bat- 
ters put under their caps as a protec- 
tion against beaning. From Chesa- 
peake Bay comes a silt, with which 
practically all the big league umpires 
rub the new baseballs: It’s just coarse 
enough to take away the sheen with- 
out scratching. 

Even chess provides curious Ii: ings. 
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DODGE Dealers use SPOT MOVIE ADS 


to Demonstrate Latest Models to Theatre Audiences 
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Movie Advertising is the one medium that combines sight, i 

. sound, action and color, plus GIANT SIZE — for dramatic live- |O 

_ action demonstration. That’s why SPOT MOVIE ADS in 

C) 
The theatres are used so successfully by Dodge Dealers — and many " 
Big other leading advertisers. Og 
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= 4 Dodge SPOT MOVIE ADS appear in selected theatres in 
the neighborhoods of Dodge Dealers . . . get the undivided atten- 
yrite tion and interest of each Dealer’s best prospects while they’re 
ou'd gathered together, comfortably seated, relaxed and receptive. 
been A Dealer signature at the end of each film turns interest into 
rm easy action. 
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* DEALER -NAME 
_ HERE 

- all Find out how you can put the powerful impact of SPOT : 

\MIOVIE ADS to work for you — in any or all of 15,000 available 

tieatres. Call or write our nearest office for full information. 


that DODGE - PLYMOUTH- 
at- GE 942“TRUCKS 
ytec- , i > 


a MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


“ith- NEW YORK: 70 East 45th St. KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 
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“The Tacoma Market 
Is A Major Factor 
In Our Merchandising,” 


Says W. E. Rhodes, Manager 
of Associated Grocer's 
Cooperative, Seattle 


Associated Grocer’s Cooperative, 
1916 Occidental Avenue, Seattle, 
has 75 stores in the Tacoma 
trading area. 


W. E. Rhodes, manager, has this 
to say: “Tacoma and its rich 
trading area is an important 
segment of the growing Puget 
Sound area. From every aspect 
of the sales picture, it merits 
careful attention from any firm 
hoping to do a complete mer- 
chandising job in Western 
Washington — where more than 
50% of the state’s total business 
is done.” 


“Think TWICE about 


. @ separate, distinct 


And we say: 
Tacoma 

market, effectively covered ONLY 
by the dominant News Tribune.” 


Ask Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker 
Company. 
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News Tribune 


Over 82,000 Circulation, A.B.C 
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FRAM on am -rvec-water FELTERS 


When Fram saw the horne-made version of this chart it knew... 


Where to Get an Idea 


A customer thought up this idea; Fram Corp., Providence. 
picked it up, called it the “Lubri-Graf,” and turned it into a 
useful sales promotional piece for truck fleet owners, farmers. 


The “Lubri-Graf” is a handy device for the maintenance 
superintendent or driver (One of them thought it up.) to check 
correct time to change oil filters in engines. 


Here’s how it works: Read across and each dot represents 
one day in the month. Each row down represents one truck or 
tractor engine. Each day the driver or maintenance superin- 
tendent pulls the oil measuring stick (dipstick) out of the 
engine, shakes one drop of oil onto the dot for that day for 
that engine. If the oil filter is clear he can see a little gray dot 
inset in the larger one. When the oil coming through the oil 
filter becomes too dirty to see the inside dot the driver knows 
it is time to change the oil filter. It sells oil filters. 


Rarely can a chess champion support 
himself on the sport alone; there 
aren't enough people who'd pay to 
watch his exhibit matches. But some 
of them open combination chess clubs 
and restaurants, where devotees play 
as they eat. And there’s a pretty 
big chess industry, including even the 
manufacture of score boards for peo- 
ple who play by mail. 

In the business of feeding people, 
there seems to be something new al- 
most every week. It wasn’t so long 
ago that the sale by mail order of 
carefully selected Florida fruits or 
Wisconsin cheeses surprised people as 
they read the advertisements; now 
it’s pretty standard. People are al- 
ways dreaming up something to spe- 
cialize in: whole or half fried chick- 


ens delivered to your home at di 


nnet 


time; delivery of casserole suppers 


There seems 
dishes associated with particul 
tionalities and appealing to the 


hood memories of second generation 


Americans. Blintzes—a Jewis 
consisting of meat or cheese w 
in dough and fried—were fi 
on the market in New York ( 
several housewives. Now the 
companies ofter them frozen. 

to be Kosher, chickens m 
slaughtered in a particular 


which always kept the business | 


But the Rabinical authorities 
ly sanctioned central slaugh 
opening the way to canned and 
Kosher chicken in what used ¢ 
closed market. The local sla 
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The ACB Retail Store 
Advertising Report Service 


Gives quick, accurate information 
on the newspaper advertising you 
ought to see... advertising by your 
own dealers... your competitor’s 
dealers .. . can include national ad- 
vertising as well as test campaigns 
if desired ... you specify the terri- 
tory to be covered and brand names 
to be reported on... widely used by 
merchandisers whose goods are sold 
through retail stores. 


This service is sometimes called “Dealer 
Tie-In Reports.” Use it for a single city 
—or for any and all the 1,393 U. S. daily 
newspaper markets. You specify what ter- 
ritory you wish covered, and which prod- 
ucts or brands are to be included. 
Then as ACB reads the daily newspapers, 
itmarks and reserves any page containing 
an advertisement called for by your cov- 
erage. 
After each advertisement is analyzed and 
measured, a report is typed covering all 
advertisements collected. The informa- 
tion usually desired in these reports in- 
cludes the following: 

\) City and State B) Publication 

C) Date ofIssue D) Name of Store 

i) Brand Name of Product 

|) Price of Product Advertised 

©) Size of Advertisement 
A summary is included as part of the 
repor! and shows overall totals or ‘‘Num- 
ber oi Ads,” “Total Linage,” etc. 

Xn 

Inadd'tion to“ Retail Store Reports” described 
above ACB offers the following Services: 
Tear sheets... Schedule Listings on Na- 
tiona’ Advertising ... Linage Reports on 
National Advertising ...Cost of Space 
tepor s on National Advertising . . . Paste- 
ups fr Salesmen . . . Unduplicated “Ad” 
Servi e... Outstanding & Representative 
Ads. . Dealer Mat Service . . . Scrapbooks 
... F \sition Reports . . . Radio & TV Log 
Listi: ss .. . Advertised Price Reports .. . 
Deal; Cooperative Advertising Services 
... Band Mentions ... Magazine Clipping 
& Sp. ce Reports 
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Advertisers are constantly finding new 
uses for the various ACB Services. Here 
are typical examples described in ACB’s 
New Catalog. How to— 

—gauge local promotion in 1,393 cities 
—give salesmen city-by-city sales data 
—increase your linage over dealer names 
—get complete details on your dealer ads 
—get details on competitive dealer ads 
—guard against trademark infringements 
—make co-op campaigns run efficiently 
—“‘scout”’ field for new developments 
—reduce wastage of dealer mats 

—keep an always up-to-date scrapbook 
—rate hundreds of “positions” at a glance 
—locate “‘mentions”’ in advts. of others 


TT BR ki nort F Boils if, Da ne y 
fre 7 : tor to 1.8 OUNE 
The ease of receiving and 
digesting marketing in- 
formation in “‘report 
form” is illustrated by a 
monthly report on Re- 
tail Store Advertising 
which was recently pre- 
pared for a manufacturer 
of women’s apparel. 
To prepare this monthly report, ACB ex- 
amined 31 daily and Sunday issues of 
1,750 newspapers weighing 22 tons. 
From these 22 tons of newsprint, ACB 
recovered 5,034 tearsheets of interest to 
our client. The weight of these tearsheets 
was 148 pounds. 
The information contained in the 148 
pounds of tearsheets was then condensed 
into a typewritten report weighing 1.8 
pounds—each advertisement being listed 
alphabetically by city within each sales- 
man’s territory, so that all important data 
regarding each advertisement could be 
seen at a glance. 


79 Madison Ave. 

18 S. Michigan Ave. 
20 South Third St. 
161 Jefferson Ave. 
16 First Street 


iC.b SAU al 
A famous agency had 
released a big new cam- 
paign for a big-time 
advertiser in a bitterly 
competitive field... 
orders mailed . . . plates 
shipped . . . agency re- 
ceives its ACB Unduplicated Service... 
OUCH *?! Coincidence *?! STOP THE 
PRESSES . . . a competitive campaign had 
started . . . with identical copy : Kan 
almost identical layout and art... ditto 
typography ...it was a once-in-a-million- 
coincidence ... but ACB saw it happen! 
—From “‘Case Histories”, ACB CatTaoc. 


Much Basic Data! 


ACB’s new catalog contains a directory of 
all daily Newspapers in the U. S.; 10 pages 
of tables from the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce Report, showing number of stores 
and sales i. states in each of 101 retail 
store classifications. 


The ACB Catalog tells how charges are 


based on each service. 


Send for your ACB Catalog today! 


‘Whe 


ADVERTISING 


CHECKING BUREAU 
INC. - 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 
New York 16 
Chicago 3 
Columbus 15 
Memphis 3 
San Francisco 5 
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Te New pir 


in the restaurant field 


To keep your selling geared to the 
changing restaurant field in the year 
ahead, check up on what’s happening 
in fast food service. The field is grow- 
ing rapidly. Many restaurants are 
switching to counter service. Many 
fine new quick-service places are being 
built. Others are expanding. Now, 
the profit-side of the restaurant field 
is in the fast food service eating places. 


Up to 40,000 circulation* 


To cover this expanding market, 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 
SERVICE will now serve the entire 
field: the leading fountains, luncheon- 
ettes, drive-ins, snack bars and coffee 
shops. It will help them tostep up their 
profits with aggressive merchandising, 
better equipment, more and better 
foods. This magazine, with its long 
background of successful selling ,will 
be the place where operators in the 
market for vast quantities of foods, 
supplies and equipment will look for 
the facts about your products. 


*Effective January, 1952 


Only 4 magagine Combincd all 4 


FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD SERVICE 


‘gh serves ‘the fountain fast food 
field exclusively 


— covers all methods of cooking 
and serving and equipment for 
fast service 


- offers audited circulation 


| = gives you balanced coverage 
that parallels the market, coast 
to coast. 


ers—schoichetim—resist the trend as 
well as they can but the authorities 
have decided against them. 

The caterers, too, continually dis- 


cover new angles. The business of 
supplying box lunches has spread. 
Once, the airlines were the only large 
customers. Now, they’re bought by 
factories, by companies with large 
office staffs and by schools. 

Not long ago, the Colorado Agri- 
culture Department put some restric- 
tions on the packaging of frozen deer 
and elk. Proprietors of the frozen 
food lockers came to OPS asking to 
be allowed to pass on their higher 
costs. Their plea was granted in part. 

If you don’t stop to think about it, 
you probably take it for granted that 
refrigerators—with the tray for ice 
cubes—have driven out the retailing 
of ice. It’s not so. In almost every 
city there’s a big ice company, which 
on demand will sell pails or tubfuls 
of additional cubes when you’re run- 
ning a big party. Look in the Red 
Book under “ICE.” 

Years ago, in Greenwich Village, a 
man who called himself Tiny Tim 
had his own way of selling candy— 
mostly chocolate with cream centers 
—at a mark-up no ordinary vendor 
could dream of. They were “Soul 
Candies” which he canvassed from 
table to table in the Village tearooms, 
laying it on with gorgeous highfallu- 
tin’ that each piece exactly suited the 
tastes, temper, “soul” of the lady ac- 
companying the gentleman he was 
addressing. He made money and got 
his name into the Sunday supple- 
ments. 


Starling Remover 


Each winter Washingtonians feel 
that their city is plagued by the great 
flocks of starlings, which, as you 
watch them overhead, look like leaves 
being blown from one _ building 
cornice to another. Building owners 
lament their muss. So, there’s a com- 
pany that is redesigning cornices so 
as to leave no perching places. 

In the Pentagon, there’s a man 
whose only job is to walk the floors, 
testing the electric bulbs and replac- 
ing bad ones. Another has a tool for 
quickly fastening loose tiles. Maybe 
in other cities, this work is contracted 
along with the dusting of venetian 
blinds or the repair of faulty locks. 
A Baltimore concern specializes in 
the thorough cleaning, including 
fumigation, of theaters. A former 
Walt Disney artist has built up a 
business etching stained glass for 
churches by a method remarkably 
like sandblasting. And everywhere 
are people who can repair stained 


glass windows when they break. 
People who know nothing about 
how advertising work is done are as. 
tonished that catalogs are illustrated. 
on contract, by concerns that do noth- 
ing else, and that each picture js 
drawn by at least a half dozen men, 
down to the one who just does hands 
and feet. The decorative arts are 
competitive indeed and a craftsman, 
one whose work doesn’t sell merel; 
by virtue of it’s being his, repeatedly 
tries stunts. There was a good I'ving 
for a while in fabricating jewelry 
novelties from clock parts. Now the 
trade prefers sea shells. Sea shells, 
along with glass, waxed papers and 
plastic, have recently become a pri- 
mary material for artificial flowers. 


"Ghost Painting, Inc." 


One Washington artist, a painter, 
noticed how many people earned liy- 
ings as ghost writers, so many indeed 
that American University set out to 
teach it. The crafts draw on each 
other. He created his own ‘Ghost 
Painting, Inc.,” selling pictures, in 
the style demanded, to people who, 
as he puts it, “are too busy to do 
their own paintings,” or, more blunt- 
ly, to those who crave applause suff- 
ciently to cheat. There are enough 
of them to keep several people busy. 
A man, just returned from a cross- 
country motor trip, says that he found 
suppliers of the native art sold on 
Indian reservations — an unexpected 
variation on the ‘Made in Brook- 
lyn” label you sometimes find on the 
fruit cake in the Florida fruit bas- 
kets, which tourists pick up in Miami. 

Frederick N. Sard, now an organ- 
izer for the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, once exploited an interest- 
ing promotion specialty—not in the 
labor field—that hadn’t occurred to 
anybody else—one hundredth birth- 
days. There was, he reasoned, a year 
when, say, Fifth Avenue first opened, 
which the Fifth Avenue Association 
could make something of a century 
later. Didn’t Lord & Taylor have a 
birthday? Sard looked up the records, 
researched the histories, organized the 
centennial celebrations. One of these, 
for Ludwig von Beethoven on behalf 
of Columbia Phonograph, probubly 
first revealed the vast market fo: re- 
cordings of the musical classics—-un- 
til then merely touched on by Vic:or's 
old Red Seals. When the center nial 
was over Columbia went into the 
album business in a big way: Co. um- 
bia’s chairman, Louis  Steriing, 
pointed out in a newspaper interview 
that this branch wouldn’t be troubled 
by obsolescence. 

Promotion takes 


every kind ot 
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qurk. -\ company in Ohio and an- 
yther in Virginia now organize town- 
ship celcbrations—the props, the local 
speakers, the bands, the refreshments 


Band, of course, the ultimate fund- 


raising ‘or one purpose or other. 
A dozen odd occupations, unknown 


Sto the general public, surround the 


rituals of death and burial. The busi- 
ness press in the field carries the ad- 
yertisement of a landscape engineer 
who redesigns old graveyards, restor- 
ing them to a business basis. Such 
restoration may take unusual turns. 


' A man looks for the town boys who 


left for and made good in the big 


E cities, so that their ultimate patron- 


age may be pledged preferably with 
full payment for a plot. 
Many people have side lines that 


S appeal to sentiment. Dr. Diosdado 


M. Yap, chief of the Washington Bu- 


| reau of the Manila Chronicle discov- 


ered a way to preserve news clippings 


| —as he says, forever. So, he diligent- 
) ly reads, among other things, the obit 


notices which, along with his offer, 
he mails to the heirs. He also writes 
to people who, for one reason or an- 
other, get their pictures in the paper. 
Jerry Newman heads Esoteric Rec- 
ords—the last word in modern aton- 
alities or, on the other hand, medieval 
chants. He likes to play with his 
sound recording equipment: He helps 
mothers preserve the precious bawl- 


| ing or prattle of their infants; again, 


the expressions of high praise, when 
companies at lavish banquets retire 
an oficer, can be turned on for re- 
peated reassurance. 

Labor Department experts say that 
all sorts of new businesses are being 
opened around what they call “geri- 
atrics —problems of the aged. People 
open schools for their leisure, prepare 
their special diets and, naturally, care 
tor their investments. a 

Not all new business services are 
otered by such great companies as 
International Business Machines 
Lorp. or Remington Rand Ince. 
There are also free lancers. A man 
in New York City had a wide ac- 
quaintanceship among actresses and 
models. He noticed two character- 
stics common among them: They 
were out of jobs much of the time ; 
in addition to acting or modeling, 
they could type, take shorthand or 
bookk ep. So he takes on rush jobs, 
stacked overtime work, which regular 
staffs can’t handle. He’s paid extra. 
_In Washington, a new concern of- 
rs, on an annual basis, to re-ink 
Worn typewriter ribbons at what is 
timated to come out at about 25c 
tach. There’s an honest man who, on 
order, will open your safe if you’ve 
lorgot‘en the combination. 
erving municipalities, as you 
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might imagine, is a big field. If a 
town decides to build an airport, the 
aldermen can’t themselves determine 
whether to have one or two runways, 
how much land to use, how much to 
spend; neither are they aware of the 
available subventions. One of the 
most prominent consultants is James 
C. Buckley, Inc., New York City. 

Cities are bothered by the rapidity 
with which traffic directions—“Wait 
for the Light”—painted on the gut- 
ters wear away. A company, taken 
on by Washington, inlays a kind of 
rubber concrete, which wears at the 
same pace as the surrounding asphalt. 

It’s a frequent complaint that com- 
panies put out products that spoil too 
quickly and that they don’t sufficient- 
ly try to keep the goods they’ve al- 
ready sold in repair. When that hap- 
pens, there are always other people 
ready to jump in. The Bureau of 
the Census records hundreds of kinds 
of repair services—not only the usual 
things such as mattresses and work 
gleves, but also machinery for making 
wigs and buttonholes. A man who’s 
hard of hearing and is going to a for- 
mal dinner, can rent both the dress 
suit and an ear phone, 


Embalmed Whales 


Circuses have competition. The 
Pacific Whaling Co. embalms part of 
the catch and on flat cars ships it 
eastward for exhibition at 25c per 
admission. The amateur competition 
offered by schools and clubs is sup- 
ported by professional stage man- 
agers, also supplying costumes and 
props, who go from town to town. 

A promotion-minded laundryman, 
out to beat the machines, hit on a 
system, which is being copied every- 
where. For $1.40 he’ll wash and iron 
whatever you can squeeze into a pil- 
low case. In Ohio, a tailor is experi- 
menting with slot machines, which he 
hopes some day to install in every 
ofice building and subway station. 
By a telephone in the slot, you tell 
the central office what you’re leaving 
and. what you want done; the girl 
tells you when to come back. 

Some of those who dream up new 
businesses are forced by-and-by into 
another dream or into conventional 
work; some hang on with difficulty ; 
some, on the other hand, succeed 
gloriously. To take a few illustra- 
tions: Diaper service was one of the 
queer notions when two MIT stu- 
dents started it about 20 years ago. 
So was the idea of making up and 
delivering baby’s formula milk. So, 
going further back, was Robert 
Fulton’s steamboat. 
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40 years know-how make 
, Burkhardt Binders better. 
| Allsizes—alltypesin stock 
! and to order. Write for 
samples and descriptive 
| 

| 


folder. 


LARNED AT SECOND 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 


‘Binders to American Business’ 


Coming... April 15 


5 Cockeyed Ideas Salesmen 
Entertain about Advertising 


Sample: "I am merely a typical 
average American. The chances 
are what | like others like, and 
what | don't like others won't 
like. That's why | can judge how 
good an ad is by the way it 
strikes me.” 


By Otto Kleppner 
The Kleppner Co. 
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To help your Marketing Program produce top 
results — Pictorial Review, as an integral part 
of each newspaper, delivers all the help 

each newspaper has fo offer. 


We ask simply to sit with your 

Divisional Sales Manager —to learn about 
your problem and objective so we can tie our 
service into your plans. 


TOOLS 


\ Sales Controls, Commodity Studies, Route Lists, etc. 

Practical, factual, useable tools for sales and adver- 
tising executives—all developed by HAS and 
Hearst newspapers by actual work in the field. 


SALES MEETINGS FOR YOUR SALESMEN 


Working Helpets 


For dramatizing “P.R." 
in your Sales Meetings 
with your men, dis- 
tributors, brokers, key 
dealers, etc., we have 
“P.R." Editorial Stars 
on large canvas 6’x 5’. 


f SOAY Me 


““Pyctorial’” 


ao ™ $ * 23% 
TOP READING ENTERTAINMENT SY TOP STARS IN THE NEWSPAPER WORLD BRINK 


TOP ADVERTIOING READERSHIP 


To sell buyers your “P.R.” 
advertising we supply 
your salesmen with 
MAGNET brochures for 
any ‘’P:R.”’ city (in color) 
8'’2"'x11'’—containing a 
breakdown of population 
in each town and “’P.R.’s” 
circulation. 


We supply 
your salesmen 
with 14%" by 
18” five-color 
Day Glo sheets 
dramatizing 
the “’P.R.” Star 
headline show 
—its Writers 
and Artists. 


BR‘ 


M/ 


ME 


CCLOR AD AMPLIFICATION 
REPRINTS — Since Color Page cost is included 
in the rate, by using electros you can purchase 
for selling and display use, Color Reprints on 
coated stock. (Advertisers used over 294,000 of / 
these last year.) Current cost on request. ; 


CE ig EE I os 


BROADSIDES , 
For dealer use (Dealer Imprint) or for general ; 
dealer work — many companies used a 4-Page i 
Newspaper stock broadside — Color Page ad ? 


on back, leaving 3 pages of EDITORIAL space 
for illustrating, methods, manufacturing detail, 
drawings, etc. (Advertisers used over 5 million 
of these last year.) Current cost on request. 


MAIL 


We will mail ’P.R.“” Magnet Brochure with 
letter re your use of ‘’P.R.”’ on our letterhead 
(content as approved by you) to key buyers you 
select in territory we circulate to. (Your only 
cost is postage.) 


MEN 


Sixty-five specially trained young men make 
up our Merchandising Departments. We will 
make personal calls on key buyers, chains, 


RH supers, jobbers, etc., telling the “P.R.” Star 
sly Show Value — circulation effectiveness — 
th drill in your use of “P.R.” — show 

for your copy, etc. (What we say and b 

or) to whom, under your direction.) 

ja 

on WE RENDER OTHER SERVICES, TOO, 


fitted to various local situations in each ‘‘P.R." 
city —the detailing worked out in discussion 
with you. 


SZ BOSTON * NEW YORK * BALTIMORE 
. " " PITTSBURGH * DETROIT * MILWAUKEE ¢ 
CHICAGO * SEATTLE * LOS ANGELES 

Pictorial Review a 


NEWSPAPERS IN Buy one city — some or all 
ok. the choice is yours 


EARS 


# 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


HANGING IT ON THE LINE: J. Gordon MacKinnon used bits of feminine apparel] to 


illustrate his points. 


SELLING THE LADIES: Dr. David Guy P 


Sample: Nightie signified “Don't go to sleep on the job.” 


*,.. 


owers (left) and C. Stanley Bowman, two of 


the three speakers, went on a hand-shaking tour during one of the intermissions. 


Wives Learn How to Help 
Hubbies Break Sales Quotas 


The girls had fun, but they also picked up some sound ideas 
about ways to help papa hoist the pay check, It all hap- 
pened at a training course sponsored by Boston SM Glub. 


Especially invited to attend the 
final session of a five-evening ‘“Com- 
plete Sales Course” recently conduct- 
ed by the Sales Managers Club of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
wives and sweethearts of the 500 en- 
rolled salesmen and executives re- 


100 


sponded enthusiastically and num- 
bered nearly 50-50 with the men 
among the 800 present. 

The mere men leaders of the 
course, probably encouraged by the 
magnitude and breadth of their repu- 
tations as outstanding dispensers of 


sales-how, dared to focus their talks 
on 101 ways for the gals to cajole 
and guide their hubbies and_ boy 
friends into more intelligent and jin. 
tensive sales efforts—and greater vol- 
ume—and more take-home pay. 

As is sometimes characteristic, the 
smarter sex took the studied aidvice 
good-naturedly and intimated that 
they would even apply it extensively 
—adapted, of course, to their own 
males in their own ways. However, 
they let it be known—with here and 
there a giggle or little eyebrow lift. 
ing—that, although this kind of 4 
sales meeting in itself was brand new 
to them, and that they surely did 
appreciate the chance to attend, they 
had not been entirely deficient in the 
Bolstering-Up-of-Males Department, 
But thanks for the tips, boys! 


A Change of Pace 


Unlike most sales clinics, this one 
had three headliners instead of one. 
The “boys” were Dr. David Guy 
Powers, well known sales consultant, 
president of Shea-Powers Associates, 
New York City, and author of a 
number of best-seller sales books; J. 
Gordon “Buck” MacKinnon, execu- 
tive director of the Dale Carnegie 
Courses in New England, and ad- 
judged the best convention speaker 
last year, and C. Stanley Bowman, 
New England division manager, Paul 
D. Newton Co., Milton, Mass., 
known throughout the country as a 
sales trainer. 

Four long evenings the “‘boys’’ had 
been imparting to the “students’’ the 
tricks of such important procedures 
as how to analyze prospects, how to 
sell ideas, how to use showmanship, 
how to make people buy, how to put 
human relations into selling relations 
—in general, how to gear up sales 
efforts to achieve greater triumphs. 
The “students” had been enthusias- 
tic, too. Some of the bigger companies 
had sent their entire sales force to 
the sessions. The event had been more 
than ordinarily successful. 

But this feminine-packed grand 
finale was something else again. The 
speakers evidently realized before- 
hand (and management, too, mean- 
ing largely Walter C. Gorenflo, presi- 
dent of the Boston Sales Managers 
Club, and I. D. ‘‘Dan” Chamber'in, 
secretary) that what was good 
enough for men, at that sales gather- 
ing or elsewhere, would not sufiice 
for the ladies. If the proceedings 
didn’t have a strong feminine anzle, 
all—or at least much—would be |»st. 

“Buck” MacKinnon, the fist 
speaker, didn’t waste any time voic ng 
that thought. As soon as he began 
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HOW TO BREAK RESISTANCE 
TO A HIGH RETAIL PRICE 


methods are. 


This tool is “Adventures in Merchandising,” the new book by Lionel B. Moses. The over- 
coming of price resistance is just one of the special, tested techniques it gives to salesmen. 
Every chapter is packed with ideas that will help your salesmen get dealers to sell your 


New book gives tested ways 
of getting dealer cooperation 


When your salesmen are finding that dealers don’t want to carry a product that’s priced 
above its competitors, they’re bucking old arguments. They can get the dealer cooperation 
they need by using methods that crack salesmen have used to meet these objections. You 
can help them by placing in their hands the new tool that shows them just what these selling 


product, rather than just carry it. 


‘Advertising Age” summed up the value of the book when they said, “Any salesman who 
reads the book will find it difficult to refrain from putting at least some of the ideas into 


practice.” 


DVENTURES IN MERCHANDISING 


by LIONEL B. MOSES 


Vice-President, Parade Publications, Inc. 
Formerly Director of Merchandising, American Weekly 


209 pages; $2.50 per single copy; iiberal discounts on quantity purchases 


Fifteen Chapters 
packed with sales helps: 


1. The Reason 
Why 

2. The Writing 
on the Wall 


3. Who Pays 
Your Salary? 

4. Objective 
Thinking 

5. What Smart 
Buyers Buy 


6. Sell the Spring 


7. Traffic Magnets 


. Something for 


Nothing 


. Distribution of 


Ideas 


. Sampling 

. Demonstrating 
. Surveying 

. Get the People 


In 


. Advertising's 


Job 


. Merchandis- 


ing's Job 


Pilsbury Publishers, Inc., 170 E. 79 St., N. Y. C. 21 


L] Please send me 
I enclose $2.50 per copy. 


[1] Please quote a quantity-discount price for 
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1, 1982 


This lively and readable book contains twelve Adventures, each showing how 
some salesman managed to put into his selling the extra push that got his 
product off the dealer’s shelf and home to the customer. The fifteen chapters 
of the book explain the basic principles these successful salesmen used, and 
show how these principles can be put to work for you. Here are a few of the 
many valuable selling ideas your salesmen will get from the book: 


@ How to interest the dealer in your special promotions by putting into them 
a “plus” for him 


@ How to sell, off season, a product that you have always thought of as 
seasonal 


@ How to help the dealer—and thus get him to help you—by building up his 
store traffic 


@ How to give the retailer real merchandising help instead of using “strong- 
arm” methods to move slow items 


®@ How to gain great immediate benefits from the company’s advertising 


@ How to handle complaints so that both the customer and the company are 
satisfied 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY! 
ASK FOR A QUANTITY-DISCOUNT QUOTATION 


1 
t 

1 

1 

. , ee ” 1 
copies of “Adventures in Merchandising,” for which 4, 
1 

1 

; 1 

ccepies. ; 
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to speak he hung up items of women’s 
attire on a strategically strung line 
in back of him on the stage. The 
pinning up of a slip, he explained, 
for instance, didn’t mean that the 
wife of the salesman was to present 
one to her husband or vice versa, but 
that she should caution him against 
slipping up on his daily selling stint. 

Similarly, a night gown signified: 
“Don’t go to sleep on the job!” And 
when he pinned up a girdle, having 
trouble with the clothespins, man- 
like, he said: ‘The best description 
of this is that it prevents an unfor- 
tunate situation from spreading; and, 
use the analogy, girls, to impress your 
husbands that in selling, if an unfor- 
tunate situation comes up, he must 
stop it from spreading.” 

When “Buck” finished, Mr. Bow- 
man, who acted as moderator for the 
evening (or would you call it expedi- 
ter in this case?), declared a 20- 
minute intermission. The gals thought 
this was just a sort of stretching 
period which mere men arrange for 
at sales gatherings—if the previous 
speaker didn’t talk too long. For 
once the men fooled them. 

The three sales course leaders 
came down from backstage into the 
audience and shook hands with a 


goodly number of the women. Club 
President Gorenflo and Secretary 
Chamberlin joined in. This was in- 
tended as an extra, make-’em-feel-at- 
home gesture. And it worked out that 
way. The ladies beamed their ap- 
proval, perked up their interest. Nice 
to be duly recognized as better-halves, 
even though you’ve known it all the 
time! 

That was only half of it, however. 
“Doc” Powers went into action next, 
behind stage. Many sales managers 
have heard his ring story: how a 
woman “sells” the man she picks to 
marry her. For instance, she doesn’t 
say, “Give me a call” but “Give me 
a ring.” She doesn’t speak of the 
beautiful diamond bracelet in the 
jeweler’s window but the wedding 
rings surrounding it. She orders beer 
instead of champagne at the night 
club, so she can draw three rings on 
the tablecloth while sipping it, etc. 

Well, “Doc,” figuratively speak- 
ing (He got down on his knees.), 
proposed to a long line of young 
ladies as they passed by while he held 
up the famous ring he uses in his ring 
story. Naturally, the gals held out 
their ring fingers just as if they were 
expecting a ring at the moment. 

It was certainly an unusual inter- 


qualifications. 


374 DELAWARE AVE. 


Unlimited Opportunity for 
TEXTILE SALES ENGINEER 


A client of ours has an unusual opening for a man—probably 
between 30 and 40—capable of taking complete responsibility for 
the national sales organization and development of a full line of 
paper tubes, reeds, harnesses and allied items normally used on 
textile looms. The successful candidate for this position will become 
an important executive in a fast growing, fully established organiza- 
tion which manufactures and distributes textile machinery and 
supplies. He should, of course, have a textile engineering and sales 
background, a complete knowledge of the practical application of 
these products in mills, and an entree to and acquaintance with 
prospective buyers. His future will be limited only by his own 
capabilities and capacity to grow. Earnings can be set on any prac- 
tical basis he suggests with provision for profit sharing and eventual 
stock ownership in the corporation. This is a genuine, opportunity- 
of-a-life-time in congenial southern surroundings. Please reply by 
letter only (in strict confidence, of course) fully outlining your 


BALDWIN, BOWERS & STRACHAN, INC. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


lude—intermission, we mean. 

In his talk, a little later, ‘Doc’ 
earnestly urged the salesmen’s wives 
to “build up” the ego and good na- 
ture of their husbands before they 
left in the morning. Along these 
lines: Even if his puss would sour 
nectar, tell him how handsome he is. 
Praise the tie he picked. Harp on his 
good qualities rather than the faux 
pas he made at the party the evening 
before. Tell him you know he’s going 
to knock those buyers dead that day; 
he’s going to do it for the wife and 
kids. And, by gosh, he will! 

The entire program was slanted 
toward the ladies. Even in closing 
the meeting, Walter Gorenflo, presi- 
dent of the Sales Managers Club of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
expressed rosy hopes that the men 
would make more money as a result 
of the course—and, naturally, it was 
understood, have more take-home 
pay for the women. 

In the aisles and hallways a‘ter- 
ward, the women said the program 
helped them to see, at least in some 
cases, that their husbands might |-ave 
a little on the sales ball, after all. 
And, come to think of it, maybe t .ose 
sales gatherings of various «rts 
weren't a total waste of time 
merely excuses to get away from 
side evenings. 

Of course the gals didn’t re 
that certain unobtrusive sugges’ 
by certain wives were responsible 
a good part of the decidedly-femi 
tinge to the gathering. Or did they: 
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(a: News Magazine 


U.S.News & World Report 


has now crossed 
the 500,000 mark in 
net paid circulation 


U.S.News ¢ World Report 


is the only major 
weekly magazine which 


has doubled the circulation 
it had in 1945 


More useful to more readers 


More valuable to more advertisers 


Why Norwich Pays Flat Sum 
For Salesmen’s Travel Expenses 


Whether or not you agree with Norwich Pharmacal'’s six 
reasons you'll find them a challenge to one of your most 
pesky management problems. Mr. Hogeman shows you 
how his company determines the 24 rates of payments. 


BY THEODORE M. HOGEMAN 


Market Research Manager, The Norwich Pharmacal Co. 


Probably no 100% satisfactory 
method has ever been devised for 
handling salesmen’s automobile and 
traveling expenses. In many cases, 
the employer feels he is paying—al- 
though he can’t prove it—for things 
he shouldn’t have to pay for. In other 
cases, the salesman feels he is not 
being allowed certain legitimate ex- 
penses legitimately incurred. 

At Norwich Pharmacal Co., Nor- 
wich, N. Y., we feel we have devel- 
oped a method of reimbursing our 
field men which has many advan- 
tages to offset the great amount of 
labor necessary to set it up. The de- 
tailed work involved was purely cler- 
ical, once the basic rules were laid 
down. 


Semi-monthly Allowance 


Briefly, the plan used by Norwich 
consists of a fixed allowance paid 
semi-monthly in advance to each 
salesman. The allowance is custom- 
tailored for each territory after a 
systematic study of that area. It has 
these principal advantages: 

1. No auditing of salesmen’s ex- 
penses is necessary. For example, the 
salesman doesn’t have to defend to his 
manager a high-price dinner. Thus, 
clerical labor and hard feelings are 
avoided. 

2. The company is happy in that 
it knows in advance exactly what it 
is going. to pay out in traveling ex- 
penses. 

3. The salesman is happy—pro- 
vided, of course, the allowance is a 
reasonable one—because he knows 
exactly what he’s going to get and 
exactly when he'll get it. If he can 
make a buck on it now and then, by 
spending less than allowed, and still 
cover his territory properly, no one 
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is going to hop on him, and he'll have 
no twinges of conscience. In other 
words, he has the maximum incen- 
tive to cover his territory efficiently 
and in accordance with management’s 
desires, and at the same time has rea- 
sonable flexibility to order things as 
he wants: how much he spends on 
meals, what kind of car he chooses 
to drive, etc. 

4. The salesman’s wife is happy, 
too. Since the allowance is paid in 
advance, friend husband can start off 
Monday morning with his expense 
money for the week in his pocket, 
without having to borrow from the 
wife’s grocery money. 

5. The company knows that each 
salesman is being treated with the 
same degree of fairness. Since each 
allowance is custom-tailored for each 
territory, and the same procedures 
followed in developing each allow- 
ance, either every salesman is getting, 
say 5% too much, or 5% too little. 
We know that we are not over-pay- 
ing 10% in one territory and under- 
allowing 10% in the next. True, it 
is theoretically possible we are over- 
paying Salesman X by 10%, but if 
we are, we are also over-paying 
Salesman Y by the same amount. 
Similarly, if we are under-paying 
Salesman X, we're also under-paying 
Mr. Y by the same amount. 


Come Within 5% 


(Incidentally, we know we are 
pretty close on the beam, since the 
total expense allowances for groups 
of men determined by the procedures 
we followed, turned out to be within 
5% of what actually had been re- 
ported by the men under our former 
set-up. Individual comparisons could 
not be made, since at the time the 


new expense allowances were inaug- 
urated, boundaries of each teritory 
were altered, and expenses in old 
territories were not comparable with 
those in the new ones. Hence only 
the group comparison could be 
made. ) 

6. If adjustments become neces- 
sary in the expense allowance be- 
cause of rise in food costs, automobile 
costs, or hotel rates, the proper ad- 
justment for each territory can read- 
ily and easily be computed. This is 
true in spite of the fact that no two 
of our territories are exactly -alike in 
respect of what it costs to cover 
them. 

It is undoubtedly impossible, of 
course, to develop a system with 
these advantages for every company 
with men in the field. Each organi- 
zation has its own problems and own 
methods of selling, and the requisites 
for such a system would not be avail- 
able to all. 


Field Set-up 


To show how this plan was de- 
veloped by us, it is first necessary to 
describe briefly how we_ operate 
through our field staff. The entire 
United States is divided into 95 spe- 
cifically outlined territories. No two 
territories overlap. Generally, county 
lines are followed. In large cities, 
such as New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles, where more than one man 
works, the streets limiting each terri- 
tory are outlined. 

Each salesman calls on independent 
drug stores in his territory. We know 
how many accounts are in each terri- 
tory, and we also know approximate- 
ly how many calls a salesman can 
make in a week. (Actual recoris in- 
dicate that this figure is surpris ngly 
uniform throughout the country, de- 
spite the fact that some men have to 
spend a great deal more time dr ving 
than do others. ) 

The company expects each ales 
man to call on each of his cust: mers 
regularly, in order, without ski: ping 
around. 

The company also makes th ; a 
sumption: The salesman’s exp -nses 
in covering his territory are a unc: 
tion of two variables and one non 
variable. The two variables are how 
many miles a year he drives hi: cat, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


AGAIN IN 1951 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS IS 


FIRST IN THE NATION IR 


FOOD 
ADVERTISING 


MORNING, EVENING OR SUNDAY 


Rank Newspaper Linage Rank Newspaper Linage 
. CHICAGO DAILY NEWS (E) 3,777,658 14. Portland Journal (E) 2,517,505 
. Miami Herald (M).. ae ... 3,428,942 15. Memphis Commercial-Appeal (M).. . 2,508,806 
. Houston Chronicle (E)... 3,126,819 16. Akron Beacon Journal (E) ........ 2,477,777 
. Kansas City Times (M)... ... 2,890,043 17. Sacramento Bee (E) Pe 
. New Orleans Times-Picayune (M).....2,686,657 18. Washington Star (E) — ... 2,453,010 
. Dallas Times Herald (E).... .. .2,681,284 19. Jacksonville Times-Union (M).........2,439,696 
- Milwaukee Journal (E) .... 2,637,584 20. St. Louis Post-Dispatch (E) 2,437,310 
. Cleveland Press (E)... : 2,629,102 21. Hartford Times (E) Wee 2,387,879 
. Minneapolis Star (E) aon 2,622,417 22. San Diego Tribune (E)..... aces ae 
. Grand Rapids Press (E).. 2,618,629 23. Rochester Times-Union 2,359,176 
. Detroit News (E) eee ey 24. Denver Post (E) rN 2,355,476 
. Buffalo Evening News (E).. _.. 2,547,302 25. Oakland Tribune (E).. _.... 2,334,999 
. Toledo Blade (E)........ wee 2,537,317 


(Includes: Retail Grocers, Groceries of Department Stores, and General Grocers) 


AND... here is the overwhelming score in Chicago 


: 


TOTAL GROCERY LINAGE Newspapers Linage 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
CARRIED BY CHICAGO DAILY HERALD-AMERICAN . 
DAILY TRIBUNE ser 
NEWSPAPERS IN 195! SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
DAILY SUN-TIMES 
SUNDAY HERALD-AMERICAN..... 
Source: Media Records, Inc. SUNDAY SUN-TIMES . ; 233.018 


Liquor linage omitted. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 77 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
*NEW YORK OFFICE: ® SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: ® DETROIT OFFICE: © MIAMI BEACH OFFICE: ® LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 


9 Ro kefeller Plaza Story. Brooks & Finley, Free Press Building Hal Winter Co.. Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
703 Market Street 9049 Emerson Ave. 1651 Cosmo Street 
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and how many nights a year he is 
away from home. The non-variable 
is the cost of fixed charges, such as 
license plates, automobile deprecia- 
tion, and insurance. 

Given the above-named conditions, 
it seemed possible to develop a fair 
expense allowance for each territory. 
We know where each salesman’s ev- 
ery account is located; we know how 
many he could call on in a week. 
From this data, we can ascertain the 
basic facts for each territory which 
determine how much expense each 
salesman has to undergo. 

We realized, of course, that we 
would not come out with the exact 
number of miles and number of 
nights away from home in each case, 
but if we could develop a standard 
procedure for computing these, we 
would approximate these by the same 
proportion in each territory. This is 
particularly important since in the in- 
terests of getting the analysis done 
within a reasonable period of time, 
several people would have to be 
working on the problem at once, and 
we wanted to eliminate to the great- 
est possible extent any variability due 
to differences in methods of such 
people. 


Standard Procedure 


Consequently, our first step was to 
write up a standard procedure man- 
ual for each of the people working 
on the analysis. 


In the manual we have made a 
number of assumptions, most of 
which fortunately cancel each other. 
For example, when a man is 40 miles 
or more away from home, we don’t 
bring him home that night. We all 
know some of the men will go home 
when they are morg than 40 miles 
from home. But by this standard 
method, we do allow for such indi- 
vidual salesman’s idiosyncracies, by 
allowing the cost of staying out for 
the night. If he wants to use that 
allowance up by buying the gas to 
drive home and drive back again the 
next morning, it’s all right with us. 

When this phase of the work was 
completed, we then had the basic data 
we needed to determine the expense 
allowances. We broke each man’s al- 
lowance down into five sections for 
our own records: 

1. Annual mileage driven. 

2. Annual number of nights away 
from home. 

3. Annual number of working days 
not away from home. This figure was 
obtained merely by subtracting the 
number of nights away from home, 
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from 250 working days in the year 
(50 weeks times 5 days), making 
proper adjustment for any weekend 
nights we had kept the man out. 


4. Annual fixed-charge allowance. 
This covers depreciation on the car, 
license plates, and fire and theft in- 
surance. 

5. Property damage and _ bodily 
injury insurance. 


Per Unit Allowance 


The next step was to determine 
the allowances per unit of each cost 
element. Once these were agreed 
upon by management, the determin- 
ation of the actual expense allowance 
was clear sailing. All we had to do 
was multiply such rates by the figures 
for each territory, add up the cost, 
and there it was. The procedure was 
as follows: 


1. Annual mileage was multiplied 
by the rate we agreed upon for oper- 
ating expenses. This included gas, 
oil, grease and minor repairs, but no 
depreciation or other fixed charges. 
In certain sections of the country 
where gasoline is higher, the rate was 
revised proportionately upward. 
Otherwise each territory was assign- 
ed the same rate. 


2. Annual number of nights away 


from home was multiplied by the 
agreed-upon allowance for one day’s 
meals and hotel bill. (Incidentally, 
such a rate did not have to take into 
account the possibility of higher hotel 
rates in large cities, since these cities 
are usually the headquarters cities of 
our men, and hence the salesmen are 
living at home when working in these 
cities. ) 

3. Annual working days not away 
from home were multiplied by the 
agreed-upon allowance for one day’s 
lunch and parking fees (the latter 
often quite sizable in the large home 
city). 

4. The annual allowance for fixed 
charges was the same for each man, 
and was determined on the basis of 
his driving one of the lower-priced 
cars. Those who preferred driving a 
more expensive car should, we felt, 
assume the extra depreciation and 
operating costs. 

5. Property damage and bodily in- 
jury insurance premium cost is as- 
sumed by the company for each sales- 
man up to $5,000 property damage 
and $10,000-$20,000 bodily injury. 
Hence no allowance had to be made 
here for such charges. Any salesman 
can have higher limits by paying the 
incremental cost only. 

When we added up these figures, 
of course, we got 95 different totals 


—one for each territory. So that y, 
wouldn’t have 95 different alloy. 
ances, we broke them dow: in, 
groups, with no man’s actual alloy. 
ance being more than $50 a yex 
higher or lower than the computatig, 
described above. This gave us 24 ¢. 
pense classes. These allowances wer 
set up so that they could be divide 
into 23 semi-monthly installments ¢; 
round amounts each, with no install. 
ment being paid during the standar 
two-week vacation period. 

One additional computation ff. 
mained to be made—that being th 
rate of deduction when a man wa 
not in his territory because of illness, 
extra vacation according to length oj 
service, etc. This was a_ necessan 
feature of the expense allowance be. 
cause we feel that the expense allow. 
ance is paid to cover the territory, not 
as a part of compensation. 

This deduction applied to operat- 
ing expenses only; that is, all ex 
penses except the fixed-charge allow. 
ance, since fixed charges go on wheth- 
er the man is working or not. We 
determined the amount for each of 
the 24 expense classes by subtracting 
the fixed charge allowance from the 
total and dividing the remainder by 
250 working days. We thus got a 
“per diem’ deduction rate for each 
of the 24 expense classes. 


Do Not Itemize 


In operation, then, we pay a man 
his expense allowance for the first 
half of January in full on December 
31. If he is out two days in the first 
half of January, we deduct twice his 
“per diem’ rate from his expense 
check for the last half of January. 

In announcing the plan to the 
salesmen, we did not itemize the ex- 
pense allowance, to avoid discussions 
as to whether we had allowed sufhe- 
ient miles or sufficient nights out, ete. 
We realize that none of the men will 
cover the territory in exactly the 
number of miles we allowed, nor 
with exactly the same number of 
nights away from home, and con- 
versely. As long as the salesman feels 
that the total is a reasonable one, we 
feel there would be no need to _nvite 
discussion by itemizing it. : 

This plan has now been in effect 
for about a year, and is working out 
quite satisfactorily. If time neces 
tates changes because of increases !0 
costs, the rates can be altered ver! 
easily, and the proper adjustmet 10 
each territory soon determined. 


For instructions on how to compu ¢ the 
standard allowance for each territor tur 
to page |10. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Six sure-fire selling forces now 
combine to move merchandise for 
advertisers using the effective, new 
WGAR MerCHAINdising Plan. 


1) Powerful 50,000-watt WGAR 
tells and sells more than four 
million listeners... 


Two leading national grocery 
chains swing into action... 


3) Exclusive point-of-purchase dis- 
plays go up for one full week 
in 197 stores... 


WGAR personalities appear at 
sales meetings and store 
promotions... 


B Product stories, pictures and 
news of sponsor activities are fea- 
tured in WGAR’s widely circulated 
merchandising publication... 


WGAR promotes the plan con- 
tinuously through “on-the-air” 
and newspaper publicity 


Ask today for the WGAR 
MerCHAINdising Plan book- 
let that tells the complete story 
of six selling factors in one 
sales-building program that 
really moves merchandise! 


StEEc, 


% 7 . 
IADIC) . . . AMERICA’S GREATEST [“ £%y Represented Nationally by 


y LY. 
\DVERTISING MEDIUM \Heqi)/4/ EASTERN OFFICE: 665 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK CITY *?. Edward Petry & Company 
{ . 
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can do a real selling 
job in the busy 33 County Golden 
Belt which rang up 31% of North 
1950 Automotive Sales 


Carolina’s 


$198,327,000 


(SM 5/10/51) 


The 


Raleigh News and Observer is 


the ONLY Morning-and-Sunday News- 


paper in this active, growing 


area. 
a 


114,446 Morning 
118,912 Sunday 


(ABC Audit, 12/31/51) 


ae 


; and Observer 


MORNING & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


It takes more than 
taste to put your 
product on the tongues of America’s 


original 


“Captive Audience’’— parents! 


Don't forget there’s money in Sonny — 
and Susie, too, the boss product demand- 
ers! They yell for the soft drink that gives 
balloons — and they get it. And your sales 
message on PIONEER Qualatex ‘Floating 


Billboard” balloons 
SELLS! 


advertises — and 


Any product moves faster with low-cost 
PIONEER balloons as package inserts, 


tie-ons or  self-liquidators. Gorgeous 
colors, printed in non-fading crackless 
pigments. Our Ad Service epartment 


gives you ideas, samples, 


eon ro oO 
Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


* 
Nr 4s Adveatrsto wiry 


nontn 


WITH gn acngeeyn. 


imprint information. 
Write The PIONEER 
Rubber Company, 179 Tif- 
fin Road, Willard, Obio. 


» 


(Continued from page 108) 


Why Norwich Pays Flat Sum 
For Salesmen's Travel Expenses 


TRIP I 


TORY BOUNDARY 


EACH Norwich Pharmacal's salesman, 


Norwich’s district managers follow 
these instructions in determining the 
number of miles to be driven by each 
salesman and the number of nights 
he will be away from home: 


1. On a road map, spot every town 
to be covered, indicating number of 
accounts in each town. 


2. Determine number of weeks for 
one complete coverage of territory as 
follows: 

Divide number of accounts 
by 40. When fractional 
weeks are produced, drop 
the fraction if less than 4, 
add a week if over 1%. Ex- 
ample: 320 accounts would 
call for exactly 8 weeks. 310 
accounts would call for 734 
weeks, make it 8 weeks. 290 
accounts would call for 7% 
weeks, make it 7 weeks. 


3. Assume the salesman works 5 
days per week, and makes an average 
of 8 calls per day (thus producing 
the 40 calls per week referred to in 
+1 above). 


4. Have the salesman cover his 
“home city” first, determining the 
number of weeks and days it takes 
to cover same by dividing the number 
of accounts in home city by 40. Thus, 
98 accounts in the home city would 


ideally, should work his home city first, and 
then, commencing with Trip I, make a series of “clover-leafs" 


How "Clover-Leaf" Routes Cut Travel 


covering his territory. 


mean 2 weeks + 
plete coverage. 


a. The “home city’ is defined 
as the corporate limits of the 
home city plus all accounts 
and towns within a radius 
of 10 miles of the home city. 

b. Allow the salesman 30 miles 
per day in covering his home 
city, with no nights awa\ 
from home. 


2 days for a com- 


5. Work out so-called ‘“‘clover- 
leaf” routings for the balance of the 
accounts in the territory, covering 
same in the balance of the time al- 
lowed for a complete coverage. 

a. For example, if a territory 
has 310 accounts, of which 
98 are in the home city, it 
will take 8 weeks for 4 com- 
plete coverage of the 
tory. 2 weeks and 2 
will be needed for the 
counts in the home city. 2 
accounts remain in the terti- 
tory, to be covered in the 
balance of 5 weeks and 5 


days. 

b. It will of course, be ‘mpos- 
sible to work out ideal 
“clover-leafs” in ever case, 
but nevertheless the ideal 


should be borne in mind, % 
that we do not hav: 


ENT 
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6. 
workii 


man is 


APR; 


com- 


fined 
f the 
punts 
adius 
city. 


miles 
home 
awal 


6. 


work 
man 1s 


salesman criss-crossing and 
hedge-hopping over his terri- 
tory in a random manner. 
What we are trying to es- 
tablish is a reasonable, sys- 
tematic method of covering 
the territory in an economic- 
al manner. 


se the following rules in 
out the routings when the 
vorking outside his home city: 
Allow mileage between cities 
as shown on the road map. 


Allow the following num- 


ber of miles for driving 
within each city: 
City size + miles 
1-2 accounts 0 miles 
3-5 accounts 10 miles 
6-8 accounts 20 miles 


( 
J 


accounts 


20 miles per 
day, assuming 
about 8 calls 
per day 


or more 


. Whenever the salesman ends 


up the day more than 40 
miles from home, and will 
be covering the same general 
area the next day, keep him 
out for the night. An excep- 
tion to this will be Friday 
night, of course, when you 
will bring him home for the 
week-end. 


Whenever the salesman ends 
up the day /ess than 40 miles 
from home, bring him home 
for the night, allowing him 
mileage home that night and 
back again to his first call 
the next morning. 

Do not keep the salesman 
out on weekends. This 
means that the maximum 
number of nights per week 
away from home will be 4, 
(Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 


nesday and Thursday). 


EXCEPTIONS: 


(1) If on Friday night, the 
man is over 200 miles 
from home, and will be 
covering the same area 
the following Monday, 
do not bring him home, 
but instead keep him 
out. In such cases, do 
not allow mileage home 
from the last call Fri- 
day, nor mileage from 
home to the first call 
Monday, but instead al- 
low him credit for 3 
additional nights out— 
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... for That Better Look 
in Loose-Leaf Binders 


Sales-conscious leaders in every industry 
know that Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders... 


iW) make your catalog look better; 


2) give your customers a better look 
at what you offer. 


Heinn custom-styles binders to fit the 
job instead of making the job fit a 
standard binder. And Heinn brings 
you patented, exclusive Protecto 
Process—the method of thermal 
embossing that uses a protective rim 
around all inked elevations to keep 
designs looking new for years. 


Remember, it’s 
Heinn for the 
lowest opera- 
tional cost per 
unit per year. 


Ponemeemnemeenens 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
324 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


information, please. 1 Sales and Instruction 


C) Catalog Covers C] Price and Parts Books Manuals 

[] Proposal Covers CO Acetate Envelopes C] Plastic Tab Indexes 
[] Easel Presentations C) Salesmen’s Binders [] Sales-Pacs 

NAME TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE 


mock MOLINE 
MANO 


69**" in BuyING POWER 


among Sales Manogement's 
162 Metropolitan County Areas 


1, you're planning a newspaper 
campaign to cover the first 100 
markets according to Buying 
Power, then over 234,000 Quad- 
Citians are equipped in_ the 
pocket book to respond. Factories 
on the Illinois side of the Quad- 
Cities sign 65% of the payroll. 
And you cover Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline (3 of 
the 4) 


when you use 


Zee ROCK ISLAND 7¥egus 
Zee MOLINE Disoated 


THE ALLEN~KLAPP CO., National Representative 


Mark your product 


Spotlight your product with a sparkling 
metal name plate. We gladly cooperate with 
sales and advertising executives to create 
standout identification which reflects your 
product’s quality .. . marks it for more sales. 
Send a rough sketch or blue print for design 
suggestion and quotation. Let us help you 
improve your product identification. Write 
now for detailed information. 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of Dedge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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i.e., Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. 

If the salesman has to 
drive over 150 miles to 
his first call on Mon- 
day, assume he will 
start on Sunday after- 
noon. This will mean 
that you will have one 
extra night out in such 
a week. 

f. If the salesman has to take 
a ferry at any time, make 
note of same, so that we can 
know how many ferry trips 
he has in one complete cov- 
erage of the territory. 


7. When the routing has been com- 
pleted, add up the number of miles 
and number of nights out far each 
week. This will give the number of 
miles traveled and number of nights 
away from home during a complete 


coverage ot his territory. 


a. 


‘iy bi if tty 
ras MUL | 


INSPECTION 


ESSENTIAL 


specializing in 


Next divide the number of 
weeks for one complete coy. 
erage into 50 (working 
weeks per year, allowing fo; 
a 2-week vacation). This 
will give the number of coy. 
erages of the territory per 
year. Thus a 10 week terri. 
tory would have 5 cover. 
ages, an 8 week territory, 
614 coverages, a 6 week ter. 
itory, 8 1/3 coverages, ete, 
Multiply the number oj 
coverages (including frac. 
tiens) by the number of 
miles, number of nights out, 
and number of ferry trips 
per coverage. This will give 
the number of miles, num- 
ber of nights away from 
home, and number of ferry 
trips on an annual basis. 


Train Terminals Carry Liberty Glass Story 


Liberty Glass Co., Sapulpa, Okla., expects nothing but good to 
come from the bid it has opened for further acceptance of the re- 
turnable glass containers it makes for the milk and carbonated 
beverage industries. Objective: To go beyond its own industry cus- 
tomers and tell the consuming public the advantages of the glass 
container, and, just as important, to promote and increase the use 
of milk and carbonated beverages. Liberty has selected this medium, 
a three dimensional display, to do the job. It will be placed in major 
railroad terminals throughout the country. Panels of copy are 
changed each month in order to keep interest in the display at a 
high level. Created by McArthur Advertising Corp. 
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When a tiger has triplets, she’s doin’ 


what comes naturally. And an advertiser who 
picks the three-county Metropolitan Cincinnati 


Area is doin’ what comes naturally, too, because 


it’s here that a mere 12% of the trading zone 
contains 68% of the buyers and 77% of the income. 
That means 900 thousand people spending 


$900 million a year on retail purchases. 


What's the favorite daily for reaching this 


rich market? The Times-Star, and so it 


has been for 44 consecutive years. Yea, tiger! ‘ 


{ 


YEARS OF 


isthe TIMES-STAR 2 


NEW YORK 17: 60 E. 42nd St.; CHICAGO 1: 228 N. LaSalle St.; WEST COAST: John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


TWO-BAG PAK... keeps leftover potato chips fresh for 
tomorrow night. Gordon Foods, Inc., Atlanta, packages 
two eight-ounce bags of potato chips in a single bag, 
marked as the Gordon Twin Pack. Gordon trucks are the 
distinctive brand symbol printed on the outer bag. Clear- 
ly marked as containing two half-pound bags, the Twin 
Pack is a fast mover in taverns and restaurants. Cello- 
phane and Glassine are the materials used for the bags. 
Packages manufactured by Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee. 


NO FUMBLING ... with bouillon cubes now that Nestle 
Co., has tucked them in wrappers that can be unzipped— 
just like cigarettes and other Cellophane wrapped prod- 
ucts. A blue strip of "Zip Tape" is applied to chicken 
cubes, a red strip to beef cubes. Use of tape makes it 
possible to seal all joints of cube wrapper, which means 
longer storage life. Convenience feature is stressed in 
advertising, with iliustrations of the cube being opened. 
Tape manufactured by the Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland. 


Packaging to Sell 


NOTHING DRAB... to shoo away customers at point- 
of-purchase, this new card display (right) for Monowatt 
Inc., Clamp Plugs fights for shelf-dominance. As con- 
trasted to the old display (left), the latest unit dramatizes 
the electric plug's biggest selling point—a special clamp 
feature which makes installation "easy as A-B-C . . . Snip, 
Slip, Clip." Note the multiple-sales appeal. It's an exam- 
ple of what can be done to perk up a humble product. 
Produced by Alan Berni & Associates, Inc., New York. 


EASY TO SPOT... among the miscellaneous assort- 
ment of merchandise on druggists’ counter tops is this 
streamlined plastic container of Heed Spray Deodorant, 
framed in its own showcard. Made of pliable polyethy- 
lene, the bottle is unbreakable, handy for traveling. It is 
available in four sizes, all in cool, sea-blue pastel color. 
Nozzle is engineered to produce an even spray when bot- 
tle is squeezed with finger tips. Container and display 
designed by Donald Deskey Associates, New York. 
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BEHIND A PERFECT FIT: Because two out of three saleswomen have never sold 
swimsuits before, Cole uses Lastex shirting (easy to fit), attaches hang tags to 
each suit (sales feature reminders), and provides a “quickie” pamphlet for sales- 
people (shows how to size up and fit the customer—and suggest related items.) 


How Cole Saves the Sale 
At the Retail Counter 


"Cole of California" is now a name in the swimsuit world. 
But it was an uphill fight to make it so. The company's 
competitive position has been immeasurably strengthened 
by conscientious effort to train those who meet users. 


We read the “Adventures in Shop- 
ping” series with keen interest, be- 
cause these articles prove that the 
most crucial moment of the entire 
marketing operation occurs at the re- 
tail counter. Here at Cole of Cali- 
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fornia, we call that phase “the last 
two feet,” and from experience we 
know that those “‘two feet” can be a 
mighty tough gap to bridge. Here’s 
why: 

Years ago, Cole of California, a 


As told to James H. Collins 


BY FRED COLE 


President, Cole of California 


Los Angeles knitting mill, was losing 
money on its regular line, underwear, 
To win back lost dollars, the firm 
turned to bathing suits, which were 
then knitted, and made them up in 
colors—an innovation. We were able 
to get some dubious retail distribution 
by explaining that “they were wear- 
ing these in California.” But the 
market was dominated by a skillfully 
advertised brand; we were unknown. 

Our colors, however, attracted 
shoppers. “They asked questions: 
Were the colors fast? Did the color 
influence quality? Our retail sales- 
women had no answers, and because 
of this, sales were lost. Somehow we 
had to go to work on that last two 
feet to strengthen point-of-purchase 
sales techniques. Here’s what we did: 

Material samples were shown to 
salespeople in the few stores carrying 
our line. Points of workmanship were 
explained, and colors were tested for 
California sunlight. This gave our 
saleswomen talking points, helped 
them bridge the gap. We've been 
helping our sales force ever since. 

Today, for example, we have at 
least 10,000 retail saleswomen at that 
last two feet, or four women at each 
account. We design approximately 
100 swimsuits each season, show them 
to buyers in the fall, advertise them 
in the spring and stock stores through 
our sales force. But this operating 
cycle is wasted, we’ve found, unless 
the retail salesewoman knows what 
she’s selling. So, by helping her sell, 
we help ourselves. Fashion shows, 
films and personalized instruction are 
the aids we provide. 

We have the problem of inexperi- 
enced sales help. Our line is highly 
seasonal. From April to August the 
beach wear departments expand, and 
many stores will have as many as 50 
girls in this department. As a rule, 
girls are drawn from other depart- 
ments, or hired “cold.” Seldom ‘s 
there a hard core of experienced girls. 
Sales training, therefore, has to he 
planned accordingly. 

To supply the never-ending parace 
of inexperienced salesgirls with con- 
vincing answers to customers’ que:- 
tions, we go over our line for the 
coming season and sift out the sales 
appeals—points of fashion, materials, 
fit, workmanship, suitability to cu:- 
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tomer types. We don’t try to be too 
technical; like. the customer, we’re in- 
terested in results. “How will this 
suit look on me?” ‘What will it do 
for me?” 

The very first thing we advise our 
salesgirls to say is, ‘““This is a Cole 
of California swimsuit.” Reason: 
California styling and the season’s 
fashions are our mainstay. Back in 
the days of the “sad sack” suit we 
confidently told the trade that swim- 
suits would become fashion, and 
helped bring it about by lowering 
backs, recognizing bosoms, introduc- 
ing new materials. Thus, “They’re 
wearing them in California” became 
our first sales argument. That open- 
ing phrase identifies us with our ad- 
vertising, with fashion. The opening 
phrase is short, but it conveys a great 
deal, and salespeople soon discover the 
potency of it. 


30-Minute Sessions 


Our training sessions are short. 
Girls are busy, have other merchan- 
dise to handle—including competitive 
beach wear. We have never asked for 
more than half an hour of their time, 
and often cut this to 20 minutes. 

For a time we conducted a “road 
show,” a sales clinic whereby the 
season’s line could be shown by local 
models, explained sales-wise. We de- 


veloped a_ lightweight velvet tent 
which could be put up for back- 
ground in auditoriums. Cole suits 


were given away as door prizes. 
Our cast included Margit Fellegi, 
designer; Margot Mallary, advertis- 
ing manager, and myself. And _ be- 
cause there is an insistent demand for 
the “top brass,” Esther Williams, the 
swimmer, either traveled with us, or 
was brought into the show by remote 


control telephone from Hollywood. 

These clinics were held for all 
salespeople in major cities; there was 
only one show to a city. 

Even though the clinics were plan- 
ned strictly for sales training, the 
“live” packaging of the show created 
interest among retail people gener- 
ally. Result: We had a ready-made 
audience for the films we began to 
make two seasons ago. 

The first movie was called “Be- 
hind the Seams.” It took the audience 
into our factory, showing details of 
workmanship, fit, fashion, quality. 
Last season’s movie was “Beauty and 
the Beach,” and besides showing Cal- 
ifornia atmosphere and _ beautiful 
girls, the film introduced Hollywood 
features such as an underwater scene 
of small kiddies from Lissa Gengston 
swimming school, who modeled our 
children’s suits. 

We were the scenarists and pro- 
ducers, working with David Griffin 
of Griffin Productions, Los Angeles. 
In dollars, films cost more than clin- 
ics, but in their flexibility and au- 
dience circulation they are vastly 
cheaper—15 cents per spectator, ac- 
cording to our estimate. 


Salesmen Show Movies 


These movies are especially helpful 
to our 20 salesmen who cover the 
U. S. They’re provided with projec- 
tion equipment, and if asked to do so 
will go to a store and put on the 
show. They can screen a film any- 
where, anytime, to a group of swim- 
suit saleswomen, general store per- 
sonnel, or even to a general consumer 
audience. The films are also used to 
open the beach wear season for cus- 
tomers in store auditoriums. 

We found, with surprise, that sales 
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with A Yotemadcter! 


Ar ordinary ring binder that we have made into a valuable 


selling tool . . . it sets-up and takes-down in split seconds. 


its simplicity makes it inexpensive. Carried in stock. Also 
100s of other items. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER! 


1704 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
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training can have advertising v:lue, 
After store personnel and custo: ers 
had seen our films, stores receivec re- 
quests for outside showings in tea- 
tres, schools, churches and _ c! ibs. 
With slight cutting or changes to play 
down the training angles, such movies 
can supplement consumer advertising 
in various ways. | 

Last season 40,000 persons in <en- 
eral audiences saw our movie. \e 
feel certain this intensifies the e ‘fect 
of our advertising and helps br dge 
the gap at point-of-purchase. 


Demonstrate Features 


It is possible, in films, to introduce 
special consumer information to help 
retail sales. As an example, trying on 
swimsuits is something we stress. For 
the customer, a try-on is bothersome. 
But in a film we show the advantage 
of fit and adjustment to the custom- 
er. Also, the film shows how to rinse 
and dry, how to lengthen the life and 
preserve the appearance of suits cost- 
ing up to $55. 

In Los Angeles we operate a movie 
booking department, with plenty of 
prints, so that requests can be filled 
during the season. Prints cost about 
$100 each—much less than fine color 
plates. Stores carrying our line are 
offered free use of prints. They are 
asked to give approximate dates of 
their showings, the kind and size of 
audiences. Prints are then airmailed 
to them. We make suggestions for 
customer shows, so that there wil! be 
a standardization of presentation. 

Our films are frequently shown for 
charity, with paid admissions. We 
stipulate that no admission charge 
other than this be made, and it is 
understood that the paid admission is 
for charity and not for Cole. Last 
season the State Department asked 
for prints. The Department feels 
such films are helpful in showing the 
American way in foreign lands. 

It frequently happens that a buver, 
sitting in the audience, notices stvles 
she did not include in her order. ‘lhe 
reaction of an audience may prompt 
her to increase the order in anticipa- 
tion of greater demand. 

Over Junior’s shoulder, we looxed 
in at television, borrowed his space 
ships for the 1952 theme, “Heavenl) 
Bodies.” This season’s line inclu les 
such novelties as the “Space Conti.” 
suit, engineered to fit every figure; 
the “Telescope,” that stretches to ny 
dimension; the “Flying Wing” nd 
“High Altitude” bras—with cu: ves 
that are out of this world. 

The season started off in the 03 
Angeles Planetarium, with a show ‘or 
500 buyers and fashion editors. 7 
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how many salesmen” 


on your force ? 


f If the Men Selling Your Products don't know If you want to do a real job of 
™ how you're advertising and why, both men selling your advertising and 
<c and ads are earning only half their pay. sales program to the men who 

e x 1] rA00¢ have v be ] 
“ We have a way to change your 50% sales- sell your See ane e ourself 
men and 50% ads to 100% sell... a way a look at “The Greatest Show 


that’s guaranteed to make your field sales and see what it can do for you. 


Call or write teday! 


forces sit up and take notice ... a way that's 
been used—and praised to the skies—by 
some of the very biggest advertisers in such 
fields as canned goods, soap and soft drinks. 


n 
O 
= 


It's As Simple As This: 
ae: You are running or have scheduled a news- 
Se 


paper campaign. You tell us you want to 
‘ give it an extra strong push among your 
sales forces. We cooperate in arranging 
showings, at national or district sales meet- 
ings, of the color slide show..."HOW YOU 
CAN CASH IN ON THE GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH” ...the most powerful salesman- 
pepper-upper this side of a 200% bonus. 


BUREAU OF ADVERTISING 

American Newspaper Publishers Association * 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22—PLaza 9-6262 * 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1— 
STate 2-8681 « 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4— EXbrook 2-8530 


Sponsored by The Atlanta Journal and Constitution in the interests of fuller understanding of newspapers 
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be 


IN AUTOMOTIVE 
ADVERTISING 


@ Again in 1951 and for a score of 
years the Buffalo Evening News has led 
all Evening Newspapers in automotive 
advertising. 


The Buffalo market is New York 
State's second largest market and the 
country's fourteenth market in auto- 
motive sales. The Buffalo Evening 
News has the largest city and retail 
zone circulation in the State outside 


of New York City. 


SELL THE NEWS READERS AND YOU SELL THE WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


NEW 


WESTERN 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


YORK'S 


GREAT 


NEWSPAPER 


boarded a mythical rocket ship, 
landed on ‘“Cole-i-fornia,’ an un- 
charted planet, and viewed the line. 
Esther Williams starred as “Miss 
Heavenly Body,” the girl with the 
most beautifully curved space in 950,- 
643,841 interstellar miles—or maybe 
it was light years... 

Fantasy, yes—but far from foolish- 
ness. 

Show-shop goes with our merchan- 
dise. The Planetarium preview was 
staged last September, and was the 
first step in creating the atmosphere 
that, this summer, will carry into the 
beach season. 

Swimsuit selling is most effective 
when the customer is properly fitted. 
Perhaps two out of three saleswomen 
have never sold suits before. To solve 
this problem of inexperienced help, we 
have three approaches: 

1. In designing the suits them- 
selves, we've created an_ original 
Lastex shirring, “Matletex,”’ which 
stretches up to 200%, adjusts to 
every figure, facilitates fitting—and 
thus helps sell itself. 

2. We make good use of hang tags 
on each suit, giving information about 
the materials, directions for putting 
on, taking off, general care. 
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3. We give salespeople a “quickie” 
pamphlet which diagrams fitting in- 
structions, tells how to size up and 
fit the customer and suggests related 
sales possibilities, such as sun clothes, 
matching suits for youngsters, and 
accessory beach wear—all a part of 
our line. 


Thus, for us, sales training to 
bridge the last two feet starts about 
eight months before the saleswoman 
knows that she is to sell swimsuits 
and long before the customer thinks 
about them. It is a long build-up that 
will eventually bridge the final. two 
feet with retail sales. 


How to Live in a Sales Executive's Job— 


And Like It 


(continued from page 25) 


with patience, tolerance, and under- 
standing. The essential ingredient in 
developing men is to be able to un- 
derstand the other fellow’s view- 
point. A sales executive can develop 
that understanding only with pa- 
tience and a great deal of tolerance. 
Fortunately, this is the same sort of 
sensitivity to people which is impor- 
tant to successful selling. As a con- 
sequence, it is a technique which 
should come easily to men who have 
had successful selling careers. 


8. Avoid expedient action in favor 
of sound action: Competent forward 
planning will, of course, eliminate 
the need for expedient actions in a 
great number of cases. It is possi! le 
for an executive to prepare for sound 
action if he has sufficient advance r- 
tice because then the advantages >f 
the sound action will become moe 
apparent. Expedient action is like y 
to be the product of the executi'e 
who either fails to plan or who lacs 
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cour:ge to make and defend the dif- 


ficult decision. 
These techniques are available to 
all, but there are some who seem to 


fnd them much more usable than 
othe:s. At least there are some who 
seer) to make a great deal more prog- 
ress n their use. 


J: our practice we have had an 
opportunity to closely observe char- 
acte istics of executives who seem 
most likely to achieve this success. 
In brief, our experience suggests that 
the ‘ollowing characteristics are those 
typically found in the men making 
the createst progress toward the man- 
agement jobs of which they can be 
pro id: 


|. Energy, enthusiasm, and drive: 
This bundle of traits seems to have 
its foundation in good health. The 
selection process for executive mate- 
rial should include a health examin- 
ation. Many progressive companies 
today require thorough annual phys- 
ical examinations for all executives. 


2. Good mental equipment: F e w 
outstanding executives are brilliant; 
many have better than average 
minds, but the majority have only 


good minds—which they have learn- 
ed to use effectively. The mind can 
be trained just as any other physical 
asset. Of course, training the mind 
is the first objective of competent 
higher education. The most impor- 
tant reason for requiring a candidate 
to have a degree from a good school 
is because it increases the probability 
that a trained mind is being hired. 


3. Imagination: Executives must 
get ideas. Like mental equipment, 
most successful executives have good 
—but not outstanding—imaginations 
which they have learned to use well. 


4. Sense of humor: We have ob- 
served that the greater the executive, 
the less likely he is to take himself 
too seriously. That does not mean he 
is not serious. But he has a lightness 
of touch and an informality of man- 
ner which seem to have their origin 
in a sense of humor. A sense of 
humor can be developed, but there 
must be a start of it at least in the 
man’s nature. 


5. Attractiveness to others: There 
are no particular standards of ap- 
pearance in outstanding executives. 


Nor do they necessarily have what 
might be called a “fine personality.” 
Certainly, a fine appearance and per- 
sonality contribute to executive suc- 
cess. But we find that all that is 
essential is a personal make-up that 
gives the man a reasonable degree of 
attractiveness to others. The essen- 
tial requirement is that others enjoy 
their association with the man. 


6. Emotional stability: This is one 
of those abstractions which is not 
very meaningful to most executives. 
But it is a useful label for a phase 
of personal make-up which has to do 
with the maturity, stability, and 
solidarity of emotions to keep the in- 
dividual from going to pieces when 
he is under pressure. The emotion- 
ally stable person does not get un- 
duly upset when the going is rough 
and there are many important things 
to do at the same time. Like a sense 
of humor, emotional stability can be 
developed if its foundations are there. 

To a considerable extent it is pos- 
sible for all of us to move in the di- 
rection of a management job of 
which we can be proud. The objec- 
tives are entirely understandable to 
anyone who will think on them. 
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- TEST BEFORE YOU LAUNCH! 
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The best way to be sure whether your product will sink 
or swim is to test it first. But when you test be sure you 
get results you can trust. Test in South Bend, Indiana 
—"Test Town, U.S.A.” Conditions here are perfect for re- 
liable, conclusive tests: typicalness — isolation — perfect 
distribution—and saturation by one newspaper, the South 
Bend Tribune. Get the whole story. Write for free market 
data book, “Test Town, U.S.A.” 


Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY. INC. « NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 
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Readership of Des Moines Newspapers, 
Inside and Outside City, Measured by ARF 


Readers living beyond the artificial 
political limits of a city where a 
newspaper is published do read that 
newspaper—both its editorial content 
and its advertising—with at least as 
much thoroughness as do its city- 
dwelling readers. For the first time 
this is shown’ to be true in the case 
of The Des Moines (la.) Register 
and Tribune. 

A four-in-one study by the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation presents 
very complete information about the 
readership of these newspapers inside 
and outside the city where they are 
published. The 2,100 interviews— 
equally divided between men and 
women—represented at least 90% of 
the total circulation of each news- 
paper. The report, resulting from the 
study which cost $30,000, makes it 
possible for the first time to compare 


readership of editorial and advertis- 
ing contents in the same paper in 
the city where it is published with 
the readership in other communities 
throughout the state. 

The level of “through-the-paper”’ 
reading in the outside area covered 
by the Register (morning paper) was 
about one and one-half percentage 
points higher than that of male read- 
ers in the city. The average page 
readership was about equal for 
women inside and outside the city. 
The Register’s circulation outside 
Des Moines is more than three times 
its city circulation. 

National advertising won the same 
attention among men readers inside 
and outside the city. Local advertis- 
ing attracted more attention from 
men readers in the city than it did 
outside. Individual local ads held up 


SIGNING CONTRACT whereby Mid-Continental Radio-Television Inc., acquires 53% 
interest in CBS-owned WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and CBS receives 47% interest 
in WTCN-TV, William J. McNally (left), board chairman of Mid-Continental, and 
Joseph H. Ream (right), CBS executive vice-president officiate, pending FCC approval. 


well, however, with men readers oy. 
side giving equal or higher re der. 
ship to 50% of the local advert sing, 

The score for women’s re*ding 
national advertising was one per -ent. 
age point higher outside the cit: , fo; 
local ads one percentage point h ghe 
in the city. 

Four of the seven editorial de art. 
ments caught more attention ‘ron 
men readers inside the city. W: men 
readers of editorial department. dj. 
vided them four to four within and 
without the city. 

An average of 14% of th 
general news stories in the City edi- 
tion were read by men inside the 
city, 16% of the 91 news stories in 
the outside edition were read by men 
in the outside survey area. Average 
readership for women, both inside 
and out, was 12%. 

‘“Through-the-paper” reading by 
men in the outside area covered }y 
the Tribune was about three percent- 
age points higher than that of male 
readers in the city. But average read- 
ership of women in Des Moines was 
one and one-half percentage points 
higher than it was outside. 


Reading Ads 


Men outside of Des Moines gave 
higher page readership scores to more 
pages carrying display advertising 
than did those living in the city. 
Women readers inside and outside 
the city gave equal attention to pages 
with advertising. 

Figures recorded for women’s 
readership of all six advertising de- 
partments and for five of the seven 
editorial departments were higher in- 
side the city than outside. Sharpest 
difference in women’s departmental 
readership: For society items they 
were 24 percentage points higher and 
for classified advertising 25 percent- 
age points higher inside Des Movnes 
than outside. 

Men’s readership scores were one 
to seven percentage points higher cut- 
side the city for editorial page items, 
comics, financial news, radio and tvle- 
vision news and programs, local d- 
vertising and amusement advertis’¢. 
Inside the city their scores were four 
to eight percentage points higher or 
society news and pictures, sports ne vs 
and pictures, display advertising, °a- 
tional, department store and classi: ed 
advertising. 

Of the City edition’s 93 gene al 
news stories, men readers inside 1¢ 
city averaged approximately 12 ©, 
women 11%. Outside the city, nen 
read—on the average—approximat ly 
15% of the 89 news stories in 0 t- 
side editions and women 11%. 
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Use them for fast, Ylddomidlic territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently 
apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power to your own market areas. 
Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office. 


More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this point, 
you may without obligation consult with the staff 
of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 
details. For further information on how to use 
the Survey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write 


or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould, MARKET 
STATISTICS, INC., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Telephone Mu. 4-3559) 


mL eee 


R SEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 


4 2 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 
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Although the special study is not 
part of the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading, the readership 
data obtained from interviews within 
the city of Des Moines are directly 
comparable with data compiled in the 
140 daily newspaper studies the 
Foundation has made since the pro- 
ject was undertaken in 1939. 

The ARF conducted the study 
through a tripartite administrative 
committee composed of Walter P. 
Lantz, advertising manager of Bris- 
tol-Myers Co.; Henry L. Sparks, 
manager of publication media for 
Young & Rubicam, Inc.; Charles J. 
Feldman, manager of general adver- 
tising for the Register and Tribune. 

The surveyed issue of the Register 
was a 28-page morning paper in two 
sections. It contained 38,226 lines of 
advertising which place the ratio of 
advertising to news-editorial-feature 
content at 55 to 45. 

The 30-page, two section surveyed 
issue of the evening Tribune con- 
tained 43,690 lines of advertising 


setting the ratio of advertising to 
other content at 59 to 41. 


HAL DAVIS, vice-president in 
charge of promotion and publicity 
of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., has 
been elected to board of directors. 


Chicago Agencies Relate 
Magazine Circulations 
to Survey Data 


Circulations of all major maga- 
zines, of farm papers, Sunday supple- 
ments, and Sunday comics are being 
examined on a basis of whole counties 
and of groups of whole counties. 

This comprehensive breakdown is 
the joint project of nine Chicago ad- 
vertising agencies. During the past 
several months of collaboration 201 
market areas have been agreed upon. 
These consist of the 162 Metropoli- 
tan Areas (as modified by SALEs 
MANAGEMENT'S 1951 Survey of 
Buying Power to eliminate split 
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counties from the Government’s 168 
areas); 24 other “potential” areas 
(also defined by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S 1951 Survey, and to be re- 
defined in 1952); 15 single county 
areas which the cooperating agencies 
have decided are worth breaking 
down since they each contain 100,000 
total population and a major city of 
at least 25,000 corporate population. 


THOMAS J. NOKES, JR., with 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., since 
1937, is named a_ vice-president. 


Although the agencies could not 
reach agreement on what constitutes 
radio or TV coverage areas on a 
whole-county basis, they have achieved 
full agreement as to certain major 
market areas and market-size groups. 

Further, a way has been deter- 
mined to set up uniform “market 
size’ categories that are on a whole- 
county basis and into which either 
Industrial Surveys Co., Inc., or A. C. 
Nielsen Co. sales data can be broken 
down. (Both of these research or- 
ganizations are tending to use their 
own standard regions less and less be- 
cause so many of their clients want 
special breakdowns by their own par- 
ticular sales regions. ) 

Clients of the Chicago agencies will 
be able to obtain from either Nielsen 
or Industrial Surveys all their own 
and their competitors’ sales data in 
such form that they can be inter- 
related. The form will also enable 
the agencies to break down all pub- 
lications’ circulations against the same 
areas and, hence, against clients’ 
sales. 

On a whole-county basis, this mar- 
ket-size line-up distributes the 162 


Metropolitan Areas in A and B 
categories (actually 293 counties), 


puts 648 counties containing 30,000- 
100,000 population into a C category, 
and the remaining 2,132 counties of 
the country into a D category. 
Unanimously the nine Chicago 
agencies feel that such a market-size 
breakdown is far more practical than 


the customary ABC breakdown by 
corporate city-sizes or the newsp:iper 
categories by city-zones and/or retail 
and trading areas. At the same time 
the agencies are endeavoring to per- 
suade publishers to up-date their cir- 
culation breakdowns. Some of these 
are as much as five years out of cate, 
and the agencies consider anything 
earlier than 1950 as obsolete. 

All circulation books of all publi- 
cations are to be put on record with 
the Bureau of Advertising, A. N, 
P. A., in IBM punch card form, 
These cards will be up-dated with 
new circulation books, and the latest 
data will be coordinated with latest 
Census and/or SALES MANAGEMENT 
data on families, sales, etc. 

Data for the Chicago agencies will 
be based on SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
1952 Survey of Buying Power and 
will contain the following informa- 
tion for each Metropolitan Area, and 
each of the market-size groups: Total 
retail sales; total food sales; total 
drug sales; population; households. 
Also county circulations of publica- 
tions and percent of family coverage 
for each county or county group will 
be included. 


FRANK J. REYNOLDS again elected 
president of*Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc. He had been the agency's 
president from 1932 until 1950. 


The publications to be broken 
down consist of six Sunday supple- 
ment groups; four comic groups; ap- 
proximately 60 magazines and farm 
papers. The breakdown is planned 
to be the first of a series which will be 
renewed each year. The tentative plan 
is that as SALES MANAGEMENT pu?- 
lishes new data on retail sales aid 
population each year, these sections 
of the breakdown will be up-dated 
together with any new circulation 
book data available. 

The nine Chicago agencies, which 
plan to have the media: circulatio:is 
reports in by late May or early Jun’, 
1952, are: Leo Burnett, Inc.; Foote, 
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United States 15,700,000 TV Sets 
Rest of the World 2,000,000 TV Sets 


COMPETITION Turns Luxuries into Necessities 


fe millions of people throughout the world, wash-. 


ing machines, radios and television sets are mi- 
raculous inventions remote from their lives . . . for 
the wealthy only. 

In the United States, however, a new product 
appears in no time in the homes of wage earners as 
well as salaried executives. 

Consider television, for example. Only 6,500 sets 
produced in 1946 . . . over 5,000,000 in 1951. Or 
washing machines . . . more than 24,000,000 in 10 
years. 


What has Competition to do with this? 


Do you think we’d continue to get more and better 
products if only one company made each item or 
each line? 

No! We get more and better products here in 
America, because anybody who thinks he can make 
anything better or sell it more efficiently is free to try. 

And many succeed. Take electrical products like 
radios and television sets . . . and home appliances 
like washing machines and electric fans. Does the 
biggest company monopolize this industry? Not by 
a long shot! Even counting all its affiliated com- 
panies, it still sells less than 1/5 of such products 
bought in this country. 

There are nearly a thousand other companies that 
make home appliances, radios and television sets. 
And they do more than 4/5’s of the business! The 
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smallest of them make the biggest companies hustle 
their bones to keep making products better and better. 

In America, a better product can always win con- 
sumer acceptance in any field. 


Let’s keep the COMPETITIVE SYSTEM working for us 


The Competitive System can be killed! When indus- 
tries are run by government, when taxes are so high 
that they destroy the incentive to work hard and 
risk savings in business ventures, the Competitive 
System languishes and dies. 

You’ve seen it happen in other lands. Let’s not 
let it happen here. 

Let’s all of us watch closely to see that those who 
represent us in government are working with us and 
for us to preserve our Competitive System; to as- 
sure a tax structure that leaves enough incentive to 
make hard work worthwhile, so that any man with 
ability and energy has a chance to earn good money 
and keep most of it. 

Competition thrives best where the rewards are 
high. People live best where competition thrives. 


Sf 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this 
magazine in cooperation with National Business Publications, 
Inc., as a public service. This material, including illustration, 
may be used, with or without credit, in plant city advertise- 
ments, employee publications, house organs, speeches or in any 
other manner. 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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Cone & Belding; Earle Ludgin & 
Co.; Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Inc.; Price, Robinson & Frank, Inc.; 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.; Russel M. 
Seeds Co.; Sherman & Marquette; 
Tatham-Laird, Inc. All publishers 
whose publications are analyzed in 
this study, as well as any other ad- 
vertising agencies, may buy a copy 
for about $200. Inquiries should be 
addressed to: R. F. Hussey, Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Chicago 11, II. 


NBC Finds Summertime 
Viewing and Sales Impact 
Up for TV Brands 


Neither heat, nor vacations, nor 
lure of golf and garden stay the TV 
viewer from his appointed rounds of 
the summer TV programs. Nor do 
summertime’s distractions depress the 
sales impact of television, according 
to National Broadcasting Company’s 
latest study of the medium. 

Television viewers furnished 28% 
more customers for 52 brands adver- 
tised via TV in the New York mar- 
ket area last summer than did non- 
viewers. 

This is the first conclusion drawn 
by NBC in its extensive study, “Sum- 
mer Television.” Of the 52 TV- 
advertised brands studied, 31 were 
“stay-ons’” and won an average of 
51,000 extra customers per month in 
the area measured. The 21 brands 
breaking into TV during the sum- 
mer averaged 38,200 extra customers 
per month. 


The second conclusion showed 
that the average sales difference for 
31 “stay-on” brands (between TV 
owners as against non-owners) in 
January was 20%. In August, the 
sales difference had increased to 37%. 

A third conclusion: For the 16 
brands which were on in January, 
but off in August, the sales difference 
between TV owners and non-owners 
in January was 14%. By August, 
this difference had shrunk to 10%. 

NBC’s “Summer _ Television” 
study reveals that the TV growth 
from January to August, 1951, was 
from 51% to 62%, meaning 400,000 
more TV homes in the New York 
area during the last six months of 
the year. 

During the three months from 
Decoration Day to the first week in 
September, 56.1% of TV families 
took no vacation or spent it at home; 
13.2% went away but left one or 
more members home; 30.7% went 
away with all members of the family. 
Average time away from home for 
those going away was 14.8 days. For 
the entire group, the average TV 
home was unavailable for only 4.5 
days throughout the summer. NBC 
concludes that in the average sum- 
mer week, 94.8% of TV homes are 
available, i.e., someone was home 
during the week. 

There is, according to the study, 
more television viewing in August 
than in January for the average New 
York family head, TV owners and 
non-owners put together: 73 min- 
utes a day for January, 76 minutes 
a day in August. 


HEAVY COVERAGE carried in The Insurance Salesman is the eight-page ad pre- 
pered by the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, and paid for with contributions from 
newspaper representative firms. Here Lee Ward (left), Ward-Griffith Co., and past 
president of American Association of Newspaper Representatives, presents check to 
Don Robertson of The Insurance Salesman. Copy describes three newspaper campaigns. 


HOWARD S. MEIGHAN, preside 
CBS Radio since last July, and vice- 
president CBS, Inc., rejoins execu- 


tive group of the corporation, 


“Curtis Units"—New 
Four-Way Marketing Tool 


A new marketing tool to aid manu- 
facturers of food and drug store pro- 
ducts has been published by the Re- 
search Department of The Curtis 
Publishing Co. 

Titled “A Guide to Markets and 
Quotas for Food and Drug Store 
Products,” the 81-page book is de- 
signed to be used in four ways: 


1. To determine sales opportuni- 
ties for each county in the United 
States. 


2. To compare sales with a stan- 
dard measure. 


3. To establish sales quotas. 


4. To guide in the distribution of 
advertising expenditures. 

The book contains up-to-date in- 
formation on sales by food stores, 
drug stores, and eating and drinking 
places for every U. S. county. “Curtis 
Units’—the combined circulation of 
The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies 
Home Journal and Country Gentle 
man—are presented for each county 
as a measure of purchasing power. 

Lloyd E. Partain, manager of the 
Research Department’s Commercial 
Research Division, says in a (‘ore 
word that the book will be espec:ally 
helpful in establishing ,sales quotas. 
He adds: 

“Distribution of industry-w de 
sales records and of Curtis Units are 
basic factors that can be used effic ent- 
ly in planning and adjusting a <om- 
pany’s own sales goals among all! the 
counties of the United States. “his 
book will also prove useful in st»dy- 
ing markets. Although the marke: f 
food and drug store products is 
tionwide, there exist significant 
ferences among.counties in their \ 
as local segments of the national 
ket. These differences may be n 
ured by sales figures as shown, co 
by county, in this book, but per :aps 
more precisely by Curtis Units.” 
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» Appointments 
inR. :dio-TV Field 


wn ’.. WNBC-FM and WNBT, All Three 


71 Cott, general manager of 


the ational Broadcasting Com- 

pany Hagship station in New York We 0 we C t S T t ¥ 
Cits as been elected a_vice-presi- 

dent | the company. 


H. rv Bannister, general manager 


of VW WJ, WWJ-FM and WWJ- 


TV. Detroit, is joining NBC in an * * e 
execi ive capacity. He will assume Hie New Circu ation 
is 1 duties on April 14. A veteran 


dent ; his 1 ; 
S of b vadcasting for more than 20 


vice. j ; : 2 ° e 

SB yeal \Ir. Bannister pioneered in ' Ss in 

(eCu- 4 : ° ° 

a S television, and under his leadership 

se Station WWJ-TV went on the air — 
in Detroit, March 5, 1948. Most re- 
cent!., he reorganized the sales and 
prog amming policies of WWJ and 

fool @ his ideas and concepts gave the sta- 

tion an outstanding sales record 
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ELS Mandatory Swim 
=~ Courses Urged 


1 manu- ; 4° “er 
re pro- against television competition, 
the Re- Luellen Stearns has been appointed 
Conk n Division sales manager for 
telev'sion in the National Spot Sales 


tment of NBC. The new posi- 


ets and : : 
» Store s being created in the expansion 

is de- he department. In 1951 the aver- In 1951 the aver- 
5: age net paid daily age net paid daily 
portuni- circulation of the circulation of THE 
Unie WORCESTER TEL- EVENING GA- 


EGRAM reached __!n 1951 the average net paid ZETTE reached an 
anall-time high of circulation of the SUNDAY all-time high of 


a st: TELEGRAM reached an all- 

~ 52,460 . time high of 100,774 
ition of 

ate iol GROWTH BY DECADES 
inking DAILY SUNDAY 
“Curtis Since 1921 the combined Since 1921 the circulation 
ation of & daily circulation of the of the Sunday Telegram 
Ladies Worcester Telegram and has more than DOUBLED. 
Gentle The Evening Gazette has Here’s the record by 10- 
county more than DOUBLED. These year periods, 

ower. figures tell the story by 

r of the 10-year periods. 

mercial BH} HUFFING AND PUFFING, this smoki 

i ‘Ih onstrator bemuses lets a: Rob- 1921 a 72,222 1921 = 41,451 
- , G , exec. v- f P. Lorillard 

quows. pi "ad lie Ay aie 1931 — 105,1 I 7 193] _ 53,378 


Ww de ne Micronite filter-tipped cigarette. 194] oa 134,302 194] — 75,708 


fic ent: fh 1951 — 153,234 1951 — 104,542 
a com renee , Se ; ‘ . 
adit oo" H. Connolly, vice-president Through these newspapers advertisers may effectively culti- 
<« tha )wned Radio Stations, has been vate the entire Worcester Market, one of the richest and 
tn d vice-president in charge of most responsive in the nation. Telegram and Gazette 
ke: for Am rican Broadcasting Company’s advertisers get complete coverage at minimum cost. 


} San Francisco Division, replacing 
s is nc 
| 


-; ™ Ga e V. Grubb who has resigned Ks 
va - f to >in The Fort Industry Co. Ted T TELEGRAM -GAZ EITE 
ot aoe Ob -felder, general _manager of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
nae - W. Z, ABC’s New York City sta- 
adieu ior is appointed director of Owned 


GEORGE F BOOTH Putirshes- 


, county Ml Rai Stations for the network. He is MOLONEY. REGAN & SCHMITT. INC.. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
raps & rW4° 
Per “PB suc ceded by William M. Materne. OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG and WTAG-FM 
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Sales Rating Board Forecasts 
Improvement in Second Quarter 


Improved buying trends over the 
relatively unsatisfactory first quarter 
of 1952 are foreseen in a consensus of 
the Board of Analysts of Future 
Sales Ratings. This 300-man board 
of authorities, deciding the relative 
sales outlooks for the 100-plus indus- 
tries listed on the next page, visual- 
izes at least an even break of sales in 
the second quarter of this year, vs. 
the relatively good similar period of 
1951. 

Generally it is felt that unusually 
heavy promotions, particularly in soft 
goods fields, will be needed to exceed 
substantially the comparable sales to- 
tals of the second quarter of 1951, 
though these were beginning to re- 
cede from the heavy buying after the 
start of the Korean war. 

Persistent talk of inflation and 
shortages by some authorities again 
have lulled some businessmen into 
unwarranted beliefs that they may 
have to ration instead of sell. How- 
ever, it is emphasized that even in 
consumers durable goods industries, 
where many viewed undersupply as 
being inevitable, it has been a buy- 
ers’ market. Moreover, an easing of 
the materials situation is likely to 
bring increasingly better production 
of consumer durables, unless World 


War III breaks out. 
Once Again No Shortages 


Ever since the Korean War began 
almost two years ago, our economic 
life has witnessed a procession of 
“shortage” forecasts, the most serious 
of which appeared to be the one cov- 
ering 1952. These have largely been 
unfounded, and even now, as the ar- 
mament program rolls into high gear, 
the supply outlook for consumers 
grows more promising. 

Improved availability of raw ma- 
terials and the continued great ex- 
pansion of this country’s tremendous 
production capacity are the principal 
bases of rising optimism. It is hoped, 
but cannot be guaranteed, that the 
realism of the materials situation, in- 
dicating rapid improvement in steel 
and aluminum supply, will prevail in 
Government planning and _ permit 
generosity in original allotments and 
in appeals for consumer durable 
goods materials. 

As the Government had originally 
planned arms spending this year, the 
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program would have called for in- 
creasingly smaller materials alloca- 
tions to civilian industries. The new 
defense program flattens out a pre- 
paredness schedule that never did ap- 
pear to be practical or within reach, 
except under emergency pressure. 


Arms Spending Still Large 


Now, as matters stand, it will be 
1955 or later before the U. S. ac- 
quires the military strength hoped for 
and promised in 1953. Even so, 
spending will be far above last vear’s. 
Through the calendar vear 1951 we 
spent an average of $2.600,000,000 
a month for combat equipment. This 
year we will spend an average of 
$4,600,000,000 each monsh, a jump 
of almost 80% over last year’s aver- 
age. And, then, in 1953 and for a 
few years following, the objective 
will be a $5,000,000,000-per-month 
spending pace. 

In the near future we are likely to 
hear a great deal about arms cut- 
backs. Actually, however, there will 
be no cutbacks, because the Govern- 
ment contemplates no reduction in 
quantity. It will merely be an exten- 
sion of the time limits. Significantly, 
however, to reach even the base of 
the 1953 plateau—which is well be- 
low the original 1953 peak planned 
—industry must about double its 
efforts. It will be 1956 before ex- 
penditures reach a maintenance level, 
and, meanwhile, great amounts of 
materials are likely to be consumed 
in original production. 

These expenditures will spark the 
economy generally and help to create 
high public buying power. Mean- 
while, consumers durables are ex- 
pected to gain steadily, 

Some members of the Board feel 
that if the Government isn’t more 
liberal with its steel allocations, the 
industry could eventually find itself 
in the position of having some steel 
facilities which were built at high 
costs not operating while some of 
their customers aren’t able to get the 
steel they need to stay in business. 

The NPA is, of course, relaxing 
some restrictions, as in chrome stain- 
less steel, and committees have been 
set up to study other relaxations as 
easier supply develops. Primarily re- 
sponsible for the easing are peak steel 
production, cutbacks in the output of 


steel-consuming civilian goods, more 
orderly buying under the CM? an 
imports of foreign steel. 

The net result points up—at leas 
from the low materials allotment bag 
of the first quarter of 1952—more 
and more, rather than less anid les 
metals for the consumer durable 
goods industries, with corresponding 
need for heavier promotions and sell- 
ing in the face of consumer resistance, 
Additional selling pressure is visual- 
ized, too, as needed in_ soft-goods 
lines, where inventories general; 
continue heavy and production ca 
pacities far above current demand. 


Individual Industry Prospects 


All these trends and the further 
judgment of the Board of Analysts 
of Future Sales Ratings are reflected 
in the ratings assigned to the com- & 
prehensive list of United States in- § 
dustries listed on the following page. 
Two types of ratings are presented: 
the Size Rating and the Sales Pros 
pect Rating. Keys for these ratings 
are given at the top of the Future 
Sales Rating page. To obtain the 
dollar significance, therefore, these 
two ratings must be studied in con- 
junction with one another. 

By combining the Sales Prospect 
Rating with the Size Rating, the 
sales manager, advertising manager, 
merchandiser-economist, trend watch- 
er and long-range forecaster can ob- 
tain a ready estimate of the prospec- 
tive sales volume of any of the 100- 
plus industries rated. 

In obtaining the considered judg- 
ment of the 300 authorities who com- 
prise the Board of Analysts of Fu- 
ture Sales Ratings, we believe that 
we have reached some of the best 
possible (and in many instances the 
only available) estimates of the likely 
future sales trends of the broad range 
of American industries. Experts on 
this Board include nationally a wide 
range of economists and marke:ing 
research men in the Federal Govern- 
ment, in United States industry 10 
trade associations, in business payers, 
advertising agencies, statistical s:rv- 
ices, and in the leading univers ties 
of the nation. Their analyses and 
editing decides the ratings under the 
supervision of Peter B. B. Andri ws, 
former industrial economic adv 5€*, 
United States Government. 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS 


as of April 1, 1952 
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1? ani B Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 
at leas fae (°Y industry sales volume) (All ratings are relative to the median (***), which 
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ain te DUNNE 55h cisccie deviateinencs D tok | ikke _. ae ee a nen E x xk 
. ees errant G ik i 6.4 Paper & Products .............. os wkk xk 
*, NESE BS Clothing (Men's, Women's le re p kkk tot 
In con- & Children’s) ............... A tik ns 6.2.3 Photographic Supplies ......... G tototok tok 
Coal (Anthracite) ............. F | ek | tek Physicians & Dentists .......... Dp tik tok 
Prospect | Coal (Bituminous) ............ D | kkk | tolok be ech ekheneKensiks F took tokiek 
h Coin Machine Sales ........... D | tetotiotctr teietweick =| Plumbing & Heating ........... D tok toto 
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lanager, I F | totok tototok MERE Ee ae ees - * * 
| watch- MM Cotton Textiles ............... D tek took Railroad Equipment ............ D kkk toteick 
can ob tn omy Products ..............°. DO | er tetoink ee ccd se ckwdiense R tae took 
Department Stores ............ A | toink 2.8.8.4 Refrigerators ..............--- E kk xk 
PFOSPeC: BF Diese! 2 ee ere G | toknioick tokekietke «= Restaurants & Bars ............ A tock tik 
he 100- HR Dinnerware ................... a | * Rubber Products ............... D kik tik 
Drugs & Medicines ............ D trick tock Security Financing ............ F totototok tottcick 
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Note: Future Sales Ratings are specially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Retail sales in April will total 
$12.6 billion. Thus, for the first 
time in four months, sales will show 
a percentage gain over the same 
month of last year. However, almost 
all of this gain can be credited to the 
fact that Easter falls in April this 
vear rather than in March, as was 
the case in 1951. Also, this April has 
an additional selling day over last 
April. Aside from these fortuitous 
seasonal factors, the current retail 
picture is still characterized by great 
stability. The line traced by the chart 
of sales adjusted for seasonal factors 
and price change is fairly horizontal, 
and has been so for about a full year. 

In view of the gradual relaxation 
of the rise in prices, the physical vol- 
ume of retail sales might start to 
climb, if the dollar volume holds up. 
There is still no explanation, how- 


Retail Sales Forecast for April, 1952 


ever, for the disappointing showing of 
hard goods and semi-durables. Price 
cutting must be expected to char- 
acterize merchandising in the coming 
months, plus more emphasis on ag- 
gressive promotion. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter-than-average performances for 
this April, as opposed to April of 
1951, are: Arizona, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, and Wyoming. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age, are: Paducah, Ky., 127.4; Beth- 
lehem, Pa., 118.1; Elmira, N. Y., 
115.7; Tucson, Ariz., 114.8; Akron, 
Ohio, 114.2; Newport News, Va., 
113.4; Casper, Wyo., 113.3; Ven- 
tura, Calif., 113.1; Augusta, Ga., 
112.8; Bartlesville, Okla. 111.9; 
Wichita, Kan., 111.0; Battle Creek, 


Mich., 110.1; Hartford, On: 
110.0; Harrisburg, Pa., 109.7 ; La, 
sing, Mich., 109.3; Warren. Ohi 
109.3; Pittsburgh, Pa., 109... ; Col. 
umbia, S. C., 109.0; Mu kego, 
Mich., 108.2. 

* 

Sales Management’s Research ‘Depart. 
ment, with the aid of Market § atistic 
Inc., maintains running charts on ¢} 
business progress of more than 200 
the leading market centers of th» coup. 
try. Monthly data which are usec in th 
measuring include bank debits, s:les tay 
collections, Department of Comme-ce gyr- 
veys of independent store sales, “‘ederg 
Reserve Bank reports on departme it store 
sales. 

be ‘ , ’ 

The retail sales estimates presented § 
herewith cover the expected dollar figuy 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures ar 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published jp 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 

Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index — 1952 ys 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to th 


oficial 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 


sales in the city for the month wil! show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. . . . In Canada the year of com- 


parison is 1941, the most recent year of 
official sales Census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1952 
over 1951,” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 


ou 


first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 


how business is today as compared with 
last year. 


sales in 1935-39 dollars amount to $6.6 billion. 
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disposable income. 
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rd column, “City-National In- 
over 1951” relates the city’s 
the total probable national 
the same period. A city may 
month a sizable gain over the 
nth last year, but the rate of 
be less—or more than that of 
n. All figures in this column 
(0 indicate cities where the 
more favorable than that for 
\. The City-National Index is 
»y dividing the index figure of 
vy that of the Nation. 


dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
amount of retail sales for the 
month. Like all estimates of 
likely to happen in the future, 
dollar figure and the resultant 
gures can, at best, be only good 
nations, since they are necessarily 
ms of existing trends. Allowance 
in the dollar estimates for the 
seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
nt. 
index and dollar figures, studied 
will provide valuable informa- 
both rate of growth and actual 
a city market. 
exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
copyright. They must not be 
ced in printed form, in whole or 
, Without written permission from 


Sates MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 


a) 
driv es 
branch 
ing sa 
forman 
letters 


special advertising and promotion 


in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
and district managers, (c) revis- 


es quotas, (d) checking actual per- 


ces against potentials, (e) basis of 
for stimulating salesmen and fore- 


stalling their alibis, (f) determining 


where 


drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 


SM wi 


ll mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 


lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 


form fi 


$1.00 


® Citie 
Terre 
yf sa 


yr the 200-odd cities. The price is 
er year. 


*« 


s marked with a star are Pre- 


!-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
es compared with the same month 


in 1951 which equals or exceeds the na- 


tion 


UN T 


change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. April 


1939 1951 1951 1952 


ED STATES 


367.6 107.0 100.0 12731.00 


Alc sama 

Bivingham .. 40.42 105.7 98.8 33.55 
Gaisden ..... 453.8 100.4 93.8 4.72 
WMcuile ...... 436.1 110.6 103.4 11.12 
Mc tgomery .. 366.0 103.7 96.9 9,37 
Ari ona 

wPhoonix 22... 550.4 113.2 105.8 21.85 
Tuscon ...... 531.1 1228 1148 10.41 


The Grass Roots of National Volume 


All mass action starts locally ... the national elections in 
the primaries, fund and welfare drives in neighborhood 


committees, public reaction at the grass roots. 


To get things done in a big way you must start where 
people are close enough to use first names .. . like the 


man who sells your product and the person who buys it. 


Only the Localnews daily ... of all advertising media... 
can get that local day after day... can fit its news cover- 
age to the neighborly relation between dealers and their 
customers. That’s why it’s the basic advertising medium 


... selling at the grass roots of national volume. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK e DETROIT e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA ® PITTSBURGH * SYRACUSE 


One of New England’s Best 


And one of the nation’s best, too. 
Family income averages $5,074 for 
the entire Middlesex County and with 
Middletown drawing sales from all 
corners of the County, it’s no won- 
der that family sales are nearly 
$1,200 above the national average— 
$500 above the State’s. Per Family 
food sales, for example, are $337 
above the national and $119 higher 
than the state average. 


Wait until you see what happened in 
1951—it’s terrific! 


63,200 people in the Greater Middle- 
town market (Middlesex County) can 
only be sold effectively through their 
local paper. No other newspaper or 
combination can match the Press 
coverage of this market—with $101.- 
482.000 income. 


You always get MORE 
in MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


DLETOWN, CONN. 


OMB BATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


The Conrier-Zonrnal 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 

Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 

364,123 DAILY * 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for April, 
City City 
Index Index 
1952 1952 
vs. vs. 
1939 1951 
California 
Bakersfield 412.5 106.1 
Berkeley ..... 292.3 103.0 
Ww Fresno ...... 486.0 111.4 
Long Beach .. 394.1 100.6 
Los Angeles .. 321.7 105.6 
x Oakland ..... 344.1 114.1 
Pasadena 359.0 99.8 
Ww Riverside ..... 443.1 111.7 
Sacramento 326.2 102.7 
% San Bernardino 404.5 107.2 
% San Diego 470.6 115.2 
% San Francisco. 308.3 110.3 
% San Jose ..... 375.5 110.3 
Santa Barbara. 318.7 100.2 
% Stockton ..... 392.2 109.1 
x Ventura ..... 417.6 121.0 
Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 360.3 112.0 
¥%& Denver ...... 350.1 110.9 
%& Pueblo ...... 346.0 108.0 
Connecticut 
¥% Bridgeport 331.6 114.9 
yw Hartford ..... 324.6 117.7 
Middletown ... 253.5 104.4 
we New Haven ... 257.5 108.3 
%* Stamford 378.8 108.6 
¥& Waterbury 292.0 113.5 
Delaware 
¥% Wilmington 374.8 107.4 


District of Columbia 


% Washington . 371.5 113.3 
Florida 
Jacksonville 397.4 104.6 
a. aaa 475.1 103.9 
% Orlando ..... 457.8 107.5 
¥%& Pensacola 367.9 112.1 
St. Petersburg. 509.6 105.0 
Te ekceus 464.1 104.4 


1952) 
City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


100.4 


105.9 


97.8 
97.1 
100.5 
104.8 
98.1 
97.6 


$ 
(Million) 
April 
1952 


20.20 


124.09 


WHO'S AFRAID OF A 
CORPORATE LIMIT’ 


No housewife ever let a corporate 
boundary keep her from crossing q 
street to a store on the other side. 
That’s why Salem has the _ hizhest 
sales average of all Massachusetts 
cities over 20 M population. 


39,350 housewives whose homes form 


an unbroken zone in and around 
Salem find it convenient to do most 
of their shopping in Salem stores . . , 
while spending a total of $153,900. 
000 in the solidly concentrated city 


zone, 


From the market viewpoint, it pays 
to see eye to eye with Salem City 
Zone housewives. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /nc. 


They Earn, Eat, 
Live Well... Ride to 
Work in Autos 


Biddeford-Saco families get better 
than one pay envelope per family. 
Retail sales are $232 above the 
U.S. family average. $555 above 
Maine’s. 


They buy $323 more food than the 
average U.S. family, $238 more 
than the Maine average. Furniture- 
household sales are 20% above the 
nation’s, 57% above the State's. 
And with a car in almost every 
family, they average $613 on auto- 
motive products—higher than the 
New England or Maine family 
average. 


There’s one sure way to sell it 
the Journal, read in more than 
90% of the homes. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc 
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Georcia 
Atlant 
Dy Augus 
© % Colum 
S %& Maco! 
%& Savan' 

| Haweii 
% Hono! 
» Idaho 


Boise 


> Illinois 


Bloomington .. 


Champaign- 
Urbana 

Chicag 

Danville 


| x Moline-Rock Is- 
a land-E. Moline 


Peoria 
© x Rockford 
Springfield 


Indiana 


Evansville .... 
= Fort Wayne .. 


= yw Gary 


x Indianapolis .. 


Muncie 


wx South Bend .. 
Terre Haute 


> lowa 


Cedar Rapids . 
» Davenport .... 
| Des Moines ... 
m Sioux City ... 
Waterloo ..... 


> Kansas 


® Hutchinson 


*% Kansas City .. 


Topeka 


RETAIL SALES 
M. Forecast for April, 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 


347.7 
432.2 
465.0 
379.9 
355.9 


354.4 


326.8 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


105.4 
120.7 
108.3 
110.7 
109.7 


109.9 


100.0 


104.1 


105.8 
105.1 
106.4 
104.4 
108.2 


108.3 
102.0 
112.2 
102.7 


102.7 
108.1 
109.4 
107.5 
106.8 
115.5 
100.8 


109.0 
110.1 
101.3 
118.8 


1952) 
City 
Nat'l 
Index $ 
1952 (Million) 
vs. April 
1951 1952 
98.5 49.68 
112.8 8.99 
101.2 9.16 
103.5 7.94 
102.5 10.18 
102.7 23.53 
93.5 5.98 
97.3 5.13 
98.9 7.78 
98.2 391.88 
99.4 5.18 
97.6 8.45 
101.1 8.63 
101.2 10.94 
95.3 15.52 
104.9 13.71 
96.0 11.02 
96.0 13.53 
101.0 15.50 
102.2 14.07 
100.5 54.99 
99.8 6.22 
107.9 18.26 
94.2 8.50 
95.8 8.39 
98.8 $.82 
95.9 21.20 
95.2 9.69 
96.9 7.33 
101.9 4.47 
102.9 10.14 
94.7 §.14 
111.0 22.19 


Daily 


a 


PADUCAH’S 
Ridin’ 
High! 

Netion's No. 1 High Spot City. 
$500 million atomic energy plant 


gcing up—plus world's largest 
electric power pool. 


Netion's greatest gain in bank 
clearings during 1951. 


Gcod time to advertise in— 


Th: Paducah SunDemocrat 
27,000 Paducah, Ky. 27,500 


Sunday 


Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. April 
1939 1951 1951 1952 
Kentucky 
Lexington .... 303.6 103.7 96.9 8.32 
* Louisville 368.5 109.4 102.2 40.02 
%& Paducah ..... 409.9 136.3 127.4 4.96 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge .. 456.7 103.7 96.9 10.55 
New Orleans .. 379.0 104.4 97.6 49.38 
¥ Shreveport 382.1 110.3 103.1 14.90 
Maine 
%& Bangor ...... 266.7 108.4 101.3 4.48 
Lewiston-Auburn 253.1 98.7 92.2 5.34 
Portiand ..... 228.6 103.1 96.4 8.71 
Maryland 
% Baltimore .... 310.8 107.0 100.0 97.95 
Cumberland 257.1 102.3 95.6 4.55 
Massachusetts 
eee 238.7 105.7 98.8 97.06 
Fall River’ ... 253.9 100.6 94.0 8.50 
Holyoke ..... 286.3 102.7 96.0 5.21 
Lawrence 245.5 101.7 95.0 7.29 
BOWEN oc ccces 333.2 103.8 97.0 8.53 
ere 264.8 97.4 91.0 9.11 
New Bedford .. 260.9 100.2 93.6 8.82 
% Pittsfield 256.7 107.3 100.3 5.16 
ere 297.5 1065 99.5 4.85 


*Retail Sales Dollars (in millions) for 
March 1952 for Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, should have been 8.62. 


Here’s Another Reason Why 


the Pittsfield Metropolitan 
County Area is . . . family for 
family . . . the most responsive 
mass market in the State. 


Local General Electric payroll 
reached a record high of 
$49,809,150 in 1951—an 
increase of $9,147,625 over 
1950. This is only one of the 
many reasons why it is the No. 
1 Metropolitan County Area in 
the State in family retail, food, 
automotive sales. 


Served by one newspaper with 
100% coverage of city zone and 


70% of entire metropolitan 
area. 
THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


largest wholesale 


BOSTON. 


area. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Basic New England Market 


$213,000,000 of retail sales add up toa ° 
mighty important market in sales executives’ 
eyes ... especially when the market includes 
the largest metropolitan county area and 
center 


. and can be sold easily . . . economically 
... thoroughly ... by the largest newspaper 
circulation north of Boston combined with 
the largest jobber-dealer team in that whole 


PORTLAND PRESS HERALD « EVENING EXPRESS 
PORTLAND SUNDAY TELEGRAM 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


BASIC NEW ENGLAND TEST MARKET 


NORTH OF 


APRiL 


1952 


All This and the 
State’s Fastest-Growing : 
Daily, TOO! | 


Royal Oak is the richest city, per 


family, on the High-Spot Cities 
list. Its retail sales are 34% above 
the U. S. family average. Food 


24% above. General merchandise } 
45%. Furniture-household 46%. 
Drug 87%. Automotive 71%. In- 


+ | 
come 62%. 
The Daily Tribune ... better than | 
108.2% gain in ten years... is a 
must in 95% of Royal Oak homes 
daily ... and in 13,500 additional 
homes in prosperous south Oak- ee 


land County. 


THE DAIL RETAIL SALES 
Y (S.M. Forecast for April, 1952) 
City 
TRIBUNE City City Nat'l 


Index Index Index 


$ 


Royal Oak, Mich. 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 


vs. vs. vs. April 
South Oakland's Over 25,018 1939 1951 1951 1952 
Only Daily Evening 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Massachusetts (cont.) 
Special Agency, Inc. Springfield ... 253.7 104.4 97.6 17.63 
% Worcester .... 292.7 111.7 104.4 22.51 


New Jersey's 
ONLY 
Preferred City 


Of all of New Jersey’s eight Highspot cities, only 
one—Passaic-Clifton—is ranked as “preferred” by 
Sales Management for the month of April. Its 
sales level this month is forecast at 7.50 higher 
than April, 1951. 


Passaic-Clifton has been rated a “preferred” High- 
spot city every month for the last two years . . 
a record unequalled in New Jersey. Its City- 
National Index has been the state’s highest every 
month for the last 20. This unsurpassed record as 
a consistently better market is added proof that 
Passaic-Clifton is your best opportunity for in- 
creased sales in New Jersey. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


5 461 oes 4: — OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N.J. 
’ Last Quarter, 1952 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Michigan 
% Battle Creek .. 
% Bay City 
Detroit ‘ 
ae ee 
Grand Rapids . 
we dackson ..... 
% Kalamazoo ‘ 
%& Lansing ...... 
%& Muskegon : 
Pontiac ...... 
Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 
Saginaw 


Minnesota 


%& Duluth ...... 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Mississippi 


dackson ...... 


Missouri 


Kansas City .. 
St. Joseph ... 
St. teu .... 
Springfield 


Montana 


a 
Re 
Great Falls ... 


Nebraska 


Lincoln ....- 
% Omaha ...... 


ee aus sh4;s 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 


406.4 
392.2 
391.8 
329.6 
357.2 
337.1 
363.5 
404.7 
355.9 
343.8 


487.8 
358.4 


255.6 
285.6 
248.7 


453.7 


358.0 
285.0 
307.2 
378.2 


New Hampshire 


% Manchester . 
%& Nashua ...... 


New Jersey 


Atlantic City 


Camden ..... 


Elizabeth 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 


PM Seccees 


¥% Passaic-Clifton. 


Paterson ..... 
ae 


294.6 
270.8 


281.4 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


111.0 
102.7 
104.2 


104.6 


103.3 
103.5 
105.0 
106.6 


104.8 
103.1 
101.3 


103.0 
107.2 


105.3 


107.3 
109.4 


103.7 
102.8 
106.4 


105.2 
106.7 
107.5 
101.1 
105.6 


97.8 


97.9 
96.4 
94.7 


96.3 
100.2 


98.1 


100.3 
102.2 
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April 
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10.20 


63.81 


34.59 


10.53 
30.15 


6.37 


ye oro mege ea 


SAL'> Are a 

WO} JERFUL 

Tali ag Point . . If There’s 
CO\ RAGE 


TI why we like to talk 
abo: Little Falls’ retail sales 
bei. 36% above average for 
‘ts city ... food sales 73% 
abo. ©: 

So, »cople in this area fill most 
of tveir living needs in Little 
Fall. stores . . . spend a total 
of S.7,930,000 for retail goods. 
And the Little Falls Times... 
with circulation nearly two and 
a halt times the number of city 
families —covers Little Falls 
completely . reaches 74% of 


all homes in the entire market. 


Little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


A TEST 
CAMPAIGN 


WILL CONVINCE YOU IN 
RECORD TIME THAT THE 


SALISBURY 
POST 


IS ONE OF THE 

SEL LINGEST 
NEWSPAPERS IN 
AMERICA —IN ONE 
OF THE BUYINGEST 
MARKETS 


HE-SALISBURY Post’ 
Salisbury; Worth Carolina —/ 


VV 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 


Representatives 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque .. 


New York 


Albany 
Binghampton 
* Buffalo 
% Elmira 

% Hempstead 

Township 

% Jamestown 
New York .... 
% Niagara Falls . 
% Rochester .... 
*% Rome 
% Schenectady 
% Syracuse 
Troy 


North Carol 


% Asheville 
Charlotte 
Durham 
Greensboro 

¥% Raleigh 
Salisbury 

* Wilmington 
Winston-Salem. 


- RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 


707.3 


331.6 
267.2 


348.1 
461.8 
338.8 
567.1 
420.1 
354.2 
345.1 
344.6 


North Dakota 


rae 327.2 
Ohio 
er 387.9 
% Canton ...... 332.0 

Cincinnati 314.1 
%& Cleveland 339.8 

Columbus 298.9 
% Dayton ...... $51.5 

Mansfield 338.2 
%* Springfield 332.9 
% Toledo ...... 344.6 
we Warren ...... 403.9 
%& Youngstown ... 319.6 
Oklahoma 
% Bartlesville 363.2 

Muskogee oo sees 

Oklahoma City. 342.7 
WN os6uens 409.8 
Oregon 

EE ow eierns 490.7 
%& Portland ..... 343.2 

ORT a) receive 361.3 
Pennsylvania 

Allentown 314.6 

Altoona ...... 258.9 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


103.8 


102.2 
105.6 
109.4 
123.8 


bu 
113.6 
104.3 
115.0 
108.4 
108.6 
110.1 
108.4 
100.2 
106.9 


107.1 
105.3 
101.7 
106.5 
111.1 
102.8 
112.1 
106.3 


99.5 


122.2 
110.3 
106.8 
115.5 
102.4 
111.6 
104.6 
110.4 
108.7 
117.0 
113.2 


119.7 
102.4 
102.4 
415.2 


105.8 
113.0 
102.7 


103.5 
104.4 


re) 
“NI 
o 


100.1 
98.4 
95.0 
99.5 

103.7 
96.1 

104.8 
99.3 


93.0 


114.2 
103.1 

99.8 
107.9 

95.7 
104.3 

97.8 
103.2 
101.6 
109.3 
105.8 


411.9 
95.7 
95.7 

107.7 


96.7 
97.6 


(Million) 
April 
1952 


13.65 


19.20 
9.69 
64.26 
7.25 


59.99 
5.56 
735.22 
9.75 
37.68 
4.17 
11.54 
24.90 
8.64 
11.60 


7.45 
18.24 
6.98 
13.10 
8.37 
2.94 
4.21 
8.34 


5.53 


34.91 
14.44 
60.00 
118.45 
39.45 
31.04 
6.02 
8.49 
37.60 
v.08 
21.16 


2.47 
3.24 
26.08 
23.03 


7.36 
> Be 
6.07 


12.68 
6.86 


Altoona, Pa. 
is a good 


TEST MARKET 


...@S many important 
factors PROVE! 


p> It's well isolated from other cities. 
p> It has typical distributive outlets. 
> Its citizens have average incomes. 


p> It has a splendid mixture of indus- 
try and farming. 


p& It has excellent year-round stabil- 
ity and a good record as a test 
city. 

& Also, the Altoona Mirror is a co- 
operative evening newspaper. It 
completely blankets the market. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 
RICHARD E, BEELER 


Advertising Manager 


Kltoona 


Mirror. 


10215 


—that’s how much Beth- 
lehem’s families average 
on drug items each year 
($34.85 above the Penn- 
sylvania average). 

Here’s another indica- 
tion of this city’s pros- 
perity ... another proof 
that business is booming 
in Bethlehem! Only one 
newspaper covers. this 
key city... 


Che 
GHethichem 
Globe-Cimes 


Rolland L. Adams, President 
Represented nationally by DeLisser, Inc. 


Particularly in The 
“Greater Philadelphia” 
Area where so MUCH 
of the Market is OUT- 
SIDE the city & coun- 
ty Limits. 


NORRISTOWN — THE IM- 
PORTANT SEGMENT OF 
THIS “OUTSIDE” AREA 


NORRISTOWN 
TIMESHERALO 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA.. 


Represented Nationally By The 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Gaur 


atatives: Giiman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


Represe 
COVERS RHODE ISLAND’ 


$ PLUS MARK 


se 


RETAIL SALES 

(S.M. Forecast for April, 1952) 
City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1952 1952 1952 

vs. vs. vs. 

1939 1951 1951 


Pennsylvania (cont.) 


w%& Chester 111.1 
% Erie 
%& Harrisburg 

Johnstown .... 

Lancaster 

Norristown 


Philadelphia .. 
%& Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton P 
% Wilkes-Barre .. 


Rhode Island 


Providence ... 272.6 
%& Woonsocket ... 289.4 


South Carolina 


%& Charleston’ ... 359.3 
w& Columbia .... 412.7 

Greenville .... 414.8 
% Spartanburg .. 511.7 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen .... 443.0 
Sioux Falls ... 330.1 


Tennessee 


¥%& Chattanooga .. 330.9 109.8 
Knoxville .... -6 102.0 ’ 
Memphis ‘ 99.6 93.1 

% Nashville 109.9 102.7 


$ 
(Million) 
Aprii 
1952 


15.32 
15.06 
41.96 
23.97 


* Retail Sales Dollars (in millions) for 
March 1952 for Charleston, South Caro- 


lina, should have been 8.93. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1952) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1952 1952 1952 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1951 1951 


Texas 


% Amarillo 

Austin 
%& Beaumont .... 
% Corpus Christi. 


xe Fort Worth ... 
Galveston 

¥% Houston 
Lubbock 
San Antonio .. 
Waco 

* Wichita Falls. . 


Utah 


¥& Ogden 
Salt Lake City. 


Vermont 


Burlington 
Rutland 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 

we Newport News . 

* Norfolk 

% Portsmouth ... 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


Washington 


¥ Seattle 
% Spokane 


West Virginia 
Charleston ... 336.9 108.8 101.7 


XHuntington ... 336.7 107.4 100.4 
Wheeling 312.1 105.8 98.9 


Wisconsin 


Appleton .6 106.8 
Green Bay .... 3 105.8 
Madison Lf 366.7 
w Milwaukee... 0 107.7 
¥% Racine 8 112.2 
Sheboygan ... Lk 108.2 
Superior 1 104.0 


Wyoming 
* Casper 6 igi2 133 
¥%& Cheyenne 108.9 101.8 


$ 
Million) 
April 
1952 


5.18 


4.6 § 
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) 


RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES 
M. Forecast for April, 1952) (S.M. Forecast for April, 1952) LARG EST 
City City 
City City Nat'l City City Nat'l 
$ Index Index Index $ 


Milli Index Index Index $ 
py 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
1 


, = ie at gate a | CIRCULATION OF ANY 


PUBLICATIO 


— CANADA Nova Scotia 
. Bs; 314.6 108.0 100.0 927.9 Halifax ...... 284.9 114.2 105.7 12.05 IN 
. Le & 
) 1432 
% berta . 
| ots BR Al Ontario 
) «15.0 BR pcalyary ...... 383.4 114.8 106.3 16.45 
3891 Be Edmonton .... 381.3 102.0 94.4 15.10 % Hamilton .... 290.4 121.4 112.4 20.91 
: 7 ee London ...... 256.8 104.9 97.1 8.50 
; To Ottawa ...... 205.9 105.9 98.1 13.88 
| 110 § British Columbia Toronto ...... 263.6 104.3 96.6 87.21 
; asc Windsor ..... 249.1 105.1 97.3 11.06 
} 95) [x Vancouver .... 391.0 114.8 106.3 47.00: 
gis pew Victoria ..... 325.3 111.5 103.2 9.89 
: Quebec 
> Manitoba Montreal ..... 287.2 106.8 98.9 93.75 
bx Winnipes ..... 294.4 113.1 104.7 33.27 Ww Quebec ...... 269.8 113.6 105.2 14.11 
6.07 : 
20.70 | New Brunswick Saskatchewan 
| os Graybar Building. 426 
Saint John ... 222.0 105.8 98.0 4.55 Regina ...... 300.3 106.7 98.8 9.43 a. aoe oe 
E York; The John E. Lutz 
4 Circulation Co., Tribune Tower, 435 
4 North Michigan Ave., 
E over Chicago. 


a 950,000 


Published by the Montreal Standard 
Publishing Co. Limited 


fm SELLING FOR KEE on 


26.66 12 > 

12.56 / 
COMPLETE } 

ISSUES 

57.74 for 

1750 ‘SELLUNG | @ [™ iene 

14.76 FOR $e i, Bele $300 

6.03 pis tag hy 


KEEPS" 


Never thicker than its contents, 
this binder expands to hold 12 issues 
_ of Sales Management. 
8.72 


= No drilling, no punching, does not 


mar magazines. 


Issues may be replaced with ease 
to keep binder up to date ... or 
year and volume number may be 


4.65 stamped on each binder. 
6.62 4 ‘ 
e 
1067 District Managers With You? Use coupon below for order 
76. 
818 sinbials ee 7 Te er (67° POISON alae ala elma 
4.20 § Selling for Keeps” is a self-training program for salesmen .. . SALES MANAGEMENT 
3.21 but first the management of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New York, 386 Fourth Ave. 
: ht its 25 district sales ; i New York 16, N. Y. 
a brought its 25 district sales managers together and went through the ; 
, ; ; = . ; Gentlemen: Please send............ binder(s), 
program with them. On the right is Joseph Noh, vice-president and @ $3.00 each, to: 
‘rector of sales. Behind him are the front covers of the Robert iiss cs. - ime Bea 
: 'almer Corporation’s 12 “Selling for Keeps” four-page booklets, SO a ee 
= H «hich are to be mailed to salesmen once a month by each district SS i MrT ete it Ai ae 
manager. On the left is Arthur W. Jensen, general sales manager. Riles ol. os ui eee eae ee 
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Coming Soon.... 


in Sales Management: 


How Standard Oil of California 


Trains Executives for Bigger Jobs 


Aptitude Tests Cut Turnover For 


Underwood Corp. 


WINNING DRUGGISTS and influencing their customers is the first move c 


What Atlantic Refining Co. McKesson & Robbins in its 1952 campaign for Tartan Suntan Lotion. This fu 
: post card picture of radio-TV family, Tex, Jinx, sons Paddy and Kevin, is bein 
Learned from a Salesmen's Time mailed from Hamilton, Bermuda, to 70,000 wholesalers and retailers in the dru 


trade. Reverse side tells of famous family's over-all role in Tartan's drive 


Study 


Weather and Stars (Radio-TV) in 
Tartan All-Media Campaign 


The 1952 advertising campaign for ‘Tartan Suntan Lotion, bol 
stered by MeKesson & Robbins, Inc., with a record budget, wil 
feature the radio-TV tamily of Tex and Jinx in a concentrate: 
all-media drive this spring and summer, With snow still flying i 
much of the U. S., picture post cards of the famous family—tfron 
Bermuda—tells of having alerted wholesalers and retailers through 
out the country to their part in the campaign. 


Prominent in Tartan plans is an expansion of the successful fash 
ion tie-ins of past seasons. ‘Vartan has already arranged a joint ad 
vertising and merchandising program with Cole of California, Mc- 
(jregor Sportswear and Bates Fabrics, all of whom will featur 
Tartan Lotion and credit in national advertising. 


Tartan will hit the newsstands in June and July with full-colo 
ads in Look, Cosmpolitan, Redbook, Seventeen, Photoplay, AM1lotio: 
Picture, Modern Screen, Screen Stories, Silver Screen and Screen 
land. Copy theme will be Tartan’s theme, ‘Lets you tan, neve 
burn.” 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING / 
LINEAGE CG 


Supporting this magazine drive will be an extensive outdoo 
Year after year more NATIONAL ADVER- campaign with full-color posters in all New York City subways an 
TISERS are adding more lineage to their suburban railroads. Tex and Jinx will appear on these posters a 
schedules in THE BAYONNE TIMES. . . . well as on national point-of-purchase displays in over 10,000 drug 


They have found that... : — | th ti f t 
store W OoOWs, along with 1OUSE s x *y Cards. 
“BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD € Init ni JUSAaNn¢ 0 counter Carré 


FROM THE OUTSIDE" . ‘ : = 
oO $ In return tor ad plugs by Cole, McGregor and Bates, Tarta: 
THE BAYONNE TIMES advertising will feature Jinx in a Cole of California tartan swin 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


suit, while Tex and Paddy wear MeGregor tartan trunks—all in 
BOGNER & MARTIN ; ; 


Bates fabric. All participants will merchandise the tie-in in depart 
ment stores. Tartan Lotion will be displaved with the apparel. 


COMING SOON: "Five Cock- Tartan plans a summer saturation job via radio spots which wil 
be correlated with weather reports in all major cities. In New Yor 
eyed Ideas Salesmen Entertain City alone, Tartan expects to schedule more than 2,000 announce 


ments throughout the season. Backing up the spot campaign will b 
participation in programs of top radio personalities, along with tele 
vision spots in key areas. J. ID. Tarcher, Inc., is the agency. 


About Advertising” . . 
See SM, April 15. 
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- P=" Conventions - Expositions - Trade Shows 


Slides and Films: 
Multi-Purpose Tools 
For Meetings 


Page 13 


How Harvester 
Pulls Crowds 
At the Fairs 


Page 18 


10 Good Ways 
To Liven Our Dead 
Sales Meetings 


Page 24 
RODUCTS DISPLAY PAYS FIVE-WAY DIVIDEND FOR G-E 
stome s get a clear understanding of product operation at G-E's technical exhibit Is a Trade Show 
d the :ame displays serve as a public relations medium for visitors. (See Page 8.) Worth the Money 


To Management? 
Page 46 
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“We picked an ocean-going hotel 
— got top results by taking our con- 
vention on a luxury-liner cruise!”’ 


says a leading sales executive 


Your group takes over the whole ship! 


( or exclusive accommodations for smaller groups ) 


Figure it out for yourself. 

You won’t have to lift a finger . . . we will 
print your promotional literature . . . create 
your publicity releases . , . handle all your 
reservation requests ... plan your enter- 
tainment ... print your programs... and 
attend your cruise to insure its overwhelm- 
ing success. Ask us about the added features 
which include an 11 piece orchestera each 
evening for dancing—Broadway entertain- 
ment plus very fancy hors d’oeuvres for 
cocktail parties at no extra cost. 


Better look into this ocean-going way to 
successful meetings. It clicks every time! 
Check with us how re: 


THE QUEEN *w THE MONARCH 


sailing from New York, Baltimore or Norfolk to 


BERMUDA or NASSAU or HAVANA 


5 Day all inclusive fares from $135 up (plus taxes) 


Call us (collect) — write us! We'll send all the details! 
UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL AGENCY, INC. 


(Not a government agency) 
AMERICA'S FOREMOST CONVENTION TRANSPORTATION SPECIALISTS 
807 15th Street, N.W.* Phone STerling 5420 * Washington 5,D.C. 
John E. Smith, Jr., President 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y., PEnnsylvania 6-3018 
aeenpn@meswswamweamwaqmawmGeewa=s OE GP GP Se Pe epeaenp 2p 2p ee ap ae 2p ae ae as °*S= 


ESAS WARD Ts 


BACKED BY OUR SOLID COLOR 


OR MULTIPLE TONED DRAPES 


Decorating Company 


1849 W. 24TH CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
DECORATIONS © CHROME FURNITURE «© BOOTH EQUIPMENT 
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Why? 


210 Post St 


Did your convention delegates 
like the Hotel Sherman? 


Qu 


Ask the salesmen—question the delegates 

cross-examine the customers—everyone tells the 

same story: You can’t find a better place for a con- 
vention in Chicago than the Hotel Sherman! 


facilities—plenty of them—for small, medium 

and large groups. 

Because of the Sherman’s fabulous food, restau- 

rants, unusual bars—imitated the world over. | 
Even the most enthusiastic delegate will find relax- 
ing quiet and comfort in any one of the Sherman’s 
1450 beautifully decorated and furnished rooms 


| 
Because of tailored-to-fit meeting and exhibit | 
| 


Your Convention will be a happy success at 


hotel sherman | 


RANDOLPH, CLARK AND LASALLE STREETS 
chicago 


Frank W. Bering, Choirman of the Board 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, Vice President and Gen. Mgr. 


West Coast Office George R. Smith 


, San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Sales 
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Technical Products Display Pays 
Five-Way Dividend for G-E 


It’s a sales center, an employe and com- 
munity relations device, a time and 
money-saver. 

By R. L. Moeller, Meter and Instrument 
Department, General Electric Co. 


TV Lens Does the "Walking" at New 
Kind of Stockholder Meeting 


No bunions from an 8-mile trek through 
the factory 


Slides and Films: 
Multi-Purpose Tools for Meetings 


Imagination is what makes the most suc- 
cessful film presentations 


10 Ways to Get a Meeting 
Started on Time 


You can’t just sit and hope delegates will 
show up at the hour your meeting is to 
start 


What Harvester Has Learned 
About Pulling in Crowds at the Fair 


IHC concludes that the predominantly 
rural audience never fails to react to dem- 
onstration. 

By M. F. Peckels, Manager, Consumer 
Relations Dept., International Harvester 
Co. 


10 Ways to Liven Our 
Dead Sales Meetings 


Through its widely-quoted “Grey Matter,” 
Grey Advertising Agency tells how to 
keep meetings from sagging in the 
middle. 


Do You Want a Brand New Idea 
For Your Next Trade Show Exhibit? 


Maybe this is it. Westinghouse tests pan- 
tomime presentation and finds it to be a 
crowd-stopper. 


The Case of the Salesmen 
With the Aching Feet 


A change of flooring in A. Milne & Co. 
booths eliminates fatigue of exhibit per- 
sonnel. 


By Henry Sears Hoyt, Jr., 
A. Milne & Co. 


Series of Packaged Sales Clinics 
Trains at the Retail Level 


85% to 95% of RCA’s franchised dealers 
and their salesmen attend meetings staged 
by distributors throughout the country. 
Pre-tests insure smooth presentations. 


By J. M. Williams, Advertising Manager, 


Home Instrument Department, RCA Vic- 
tor Division, Radio Corp. of America 
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sntrol Board Keeps Tabs 
, Scores of Speakers for A.S.T.E. .... 39 
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Leaderless Group Discussion: 
What It Ils, How It Works 


it's an informal meeting technique. You 
ight like to experiment with it as a 
1eans for helping salesmer. improve their 


resentations. 
;y Dr. James F. Bender, Director, Na- 
ional Institute for Human Relations 40 


is a Trade Show Worth the Money, 
Or Should the Budget Go to Salesmen? 


Sparing no expense, Norton Co. designed 

in elaborate exhibit program for the 
Chemical Show, let scientific research de- 
termine the result. 

3y John T. Fosdick, Research Editor 46 


Small Shirtsleeve Sessions 
Replace Flashy Convention 


Milprint’s new system brings salesmen to 
the home office in small groups through- 
out the year. Sessions are intimate and 
productive. 

By Roy W. Lundberg, Advertising and 


Promotion Manager, Milprint, Inc. 51 
DEPARTMENTS 
Convention Business 57 
Dates and Places for Sales Confabs 45 
Editor's Notes 6 
Exhibitor’s Calendar 60 
Index to Advertisers 72 
Products for Planners 44 
Stunts to Spark a Session 22 
Visuals Clinic 55 


SALES MEETINGS 
MANAGER Re ere Philip Harrison 
EDITOR esses... Robert Letwin 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
RESEARCH EDITOR 


Paul Lightman 
rere ..John T. Fosdick 


Editorial Offices 


The Essex, 13th & Filbert Streets 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Rittenhouse 6-5420 


Advertising Sales Offices 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
The Essex, 13th & Filbert Sts., Rittenhouse 6-5420 
Philip Harrison 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
386 Fourth Ave., Lexington 2-1760 
Randy Brown, Jr. 


CHICAGO |, ILL. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., State 2-1266 
Thomas Turner 


SANTA BARBARA, Cal. 
15 E. de la Guerra, Santa Barbara 6405 
Warwick S. Carpenter 
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WKLAHOMA CITY 


Gracious living is reflected in the 
comfort and beauty of the exquisite 
furnishings, modern facilities 
and distinctive hospitality of the Skirvin 
and Skirvin Tower Hotels in 
Oklahoma City. Every convenience and 
expertly trained personnel make 
conventions a happy occasion. Television, 
radio, fingertip music and 
individually controlled year-’round 
air conditioning throughout. 


Write for full color brochure. 


DAN W. JAMES, President and General Manager 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Pe, 
CREATES 


MOST (EPONTART NES CAO amrexe | © 


ff Kaiser Frazer 


Giant figures or tiny cities . . . midget mills or mammoth 
displays .. . Gardner creates and builds them all. But in 
every Gardner creation, there is the priceless ingredient 
you need and want most of all—showmanship that sells! 


CONVENTION EXHIBITS 
ANIMATED MODELS 
~ DIORAMAS (3rd dimensional displays) 
Window Units 
’ TRAINING AIDS 
TRAVELLING SHOWS 
STAGE PRESENTATIONS 
 SALES-RECEPTION ROOM SETTINGS 
PARADE FLOATS 
POINT OF SALE DISPLAYS 
v PRECISION-SCALED MINIATURES 
SYNCHRONIZED DISPLAYS 
ITINERANT STATE FAIR PAVILIONS 


Wire, write or phone today for full information 


PITTSBURGH......... 477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., MAyflower 1-9443 
a 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y., VAnderbilt 6-2621 
oo , SE rin 1937 W. Hasting St., Chicago 8, Ill., Taylor 9-6600 
a 810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich., WOodward 2-3557 
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It’s as close as your telephone—all you havetodo — which provide additional publicity in addition to 


is to call United Air Lines. With United’s help you _ outlining in a clear, attractive way the flights your 
can solve transportation problems in a jiffy; United delegates will need. 

will show you how to reduce travel time from days To get all this help—without obligation, of 

to a few pleasant hours. Delegates spend less time course —all you have to do is call your United : 
away from home, more time at. your convention. District Sales Manager. Or, if you prefer, write 


United can help build attendance in many other direct to United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., 


ways, too, such as preparing special mailing pieces Chicago 38, Ill. 


HAWAII — ideal side trip for dele- 
gates! If your convention is on the 


west coast, you can make it even more rt 


appealing to delegates by suggesting a 
side trip to Hawaii. It’s only 10% hours 
from California. And United offers 
many low-expense Air Vacations start- “{f a __/ ——— te 
ing at $324, plus tax, for ten days. ; S—== ' 


Notice how United serves the major 
convention cities. No doubt you will be 
planning your next convention in one | 
of these places—they’re big population gi" 
centers, and are only a few hours from 
where your delegates live. 


43 
21 
0 ONE OF THE SCHEDULED AIRLINES OF THE U.S. 
57 
© le: LUGE PLE Bie 
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To make your exhibits and 


advertising displays 
moressuccessful 
Custom Exhibits Inc. offers: 
Direct Designer-Client Conference. 


No one knows your product 
or services like yourself 
Talk over your ideas 
with designer specialists 
who think “3 dimensionally.” 
You'll save time, money and patience 


and get amazingly better results. 


This is not a recent 
innovation with us. 
It's a system proven over 
many:years and for many clients. 
- —some are: Gohen .fohion 
| COMMS EeLoTEX morro 
TWA WEBSTER-CHICACO 
CUSTOM EXHIBITS INC. 
creators of convention displays, 
interiors and point-of-sale. 
Studios and factory at 
900 North Franklin, Chicago. 


7, MIAMI’S FIRST NEW HOTEL 
IN TWENTY SEVEN YEARS 


BISCAYNE 


BISCAYNE BLVD. 
AT 4th ST. 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Overlooking 


Beoutiful 
Biscayne Bay 


Yi 


a 8 


PEPE EA, 


Wm. €. Usher 
Monager 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED WITH 
INDIVIDUAL CONTROL IN EVERY ROOM 


200 beautifully appointed 
rooms each with private bath 

. radio and circulating ice 
water ... dining room... 
sales meeting rooms... 
cocktail-lounge . . . banquet 
hall . . . directly opposite 
convention hall. 


Esitons (etn 


How to Make "First" First 


It is all very well to say ‘“‘first come, first served.” But, how 
does a trade show manager give each exhibiting company an equal 
opportunity to be first?) The problem of being fair and square in 
allotting exhibit booths hounds show management regularly. Many 
devices have been created, including fish-bowl drawings and seniorty 
systems, in an attempt to forestall charges of discrimination in allot- 
ting desirable space. 


The National Office Management Association is sensitive to the 
problem. In assigning space for the association’s show, Al Spangler, 
NOMA show manager, considered giving first preference to the 
first space requests mailed and using postmarked envelopes as evi- 
dence of “first mailed.”” That was fine except that the distribution 
of floor plans and contracts was staggered: Companies in the East 
received floor plans and contracts in the mail before those in the 
West and could respond sooner. It took many hours of sitting ideas 
and investigating but NOMA found the answer. 


I;ach exhibitor who ever participated in a NOMA exposition was 
notified at 10 in the morning on a certain date that he would receive 
by messenger the space request forms and floor plans for the show. 
He was further advised that his preference for space would be con- 
sidered in the order in which space requests were mailed. Each 
exhibitor was asked to list the four spaces he preferred in the order 
of preference, and if his letter was the first mailed asking for the 
booth, he’d get it. 


On a brisk October morning, a corps of Western Union messen 
gers marched into the offices of former exhibitors to NOMA shows 
in cities all over the country. The messengers presented space con- 
tracts and floor plans at precisely 10 am, October 22. Depending 
on how fast the exhibitor could get his contract to the post office, 
each firm was in an honest race for best space. 


With the cost of handling the distribution of floor plans through 
Western Union running about a dollar apiece, it might be consid- 
ered a big expense for nothing. But, exhibitors didn’t think so. The 
first day more than 25% put their contracts in the mail. 


We don’t know exactly how it was handled at the NOMA office, 
but we suspect that Al Spangler has every postmarked envelope neatly 
filed away against the day when someone says: “Yeh, you always give 
the best space to the big companies.” 


Washington Watches the Zeros 


No one questions Washington, D. C., as center of the world for 
astronomical figures. Therefore it is quite natural that the only 
individual in the country who detected our error in reporting a 
billion as a million (page 66, January 15 issue) is in Washington. 


It was Clarence A. Arata, manager of the Greater National 
Capital Committee and president of the International Association 
of Convention Bureaus, who was the only reader to detect that we 
left out three zeros in reporting convention-delegate expenditures at 


only $1,008,250. 


ROBERT LETWIN 
Editor 
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‘Your attendance will go UP 


when you call in TWA 
... the only airline that offers all these 
ho V ° e . 
seca important convention tra vel services: 
e in 
Tany 
orty 
llot 
the 
zler, 
the 
evi- 
tion 
Mast 
the 
leas 1 TWA’s sales force will aid you in contacting members, 
reserving space for them, making their trips more convenient 
was in every way! To expedite return reservations, TWA’s 
Ive portable booth can be set up at your convention. 
+ 2 TWA serves key convention cities across the U.S. as 
ae shown on the route map below .. . including new low-fare 
“a TWA Sky Tourist flights between New York, St. Louis, 
the Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. Also ask about 
TWA’s Family Fares. 
aa 3 TWA—and only TWA-— offers one-airline service 
—_ connecting 60 U.S. cities coast to coast with 20 important 
on- world centers in Europe, Africa and Asia . . . an important 
ing point to remember if you are holding your convention abroad. 
- 4 TWA Skyliner speed reduces travel time to a minimum 
. .. makes attendance easier and more pleasant. Even 
gh busy delegates can attend without loss of too much time 
id- away from their normal activities at home. 
he 2 “ . 
5 TWA’s alternate routes permit vacations along the way. ; : 
Convention travelers can go by one route— return another — 
re, and stop off en route at any of the famous TWA-served Act now...even if your convention date 
Jy é f is months ahead. For complete informa- 
wd resort areas to enjoy a rest .. . at no extra fare. tion on TWA’s convention services, call 
6 TWA’s years of experience in group travel assure you oe ene 2 Seen Se ee Se 
that all bl : lved in t ti b én aeul T'WA’s Convention Manager ,60 East 42nd 
at all problems involved in transporting members St., New York 17. N. Y. 
from the convention city will be handled in a prompt, Ship convention exhibits, samples and mer- 
courteous and efficient manner. chandise via TWA Air Cargo for efficient 
on-time service. 
Or 
ly 
a ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS...VOU CAN DEPEND OW i 2 
n. —_ o 
SHANNON LONDON | FRANKFURT TRANS WORLD AIRLINES ; 
al Mp scare 2uRICh U.S.A. +» EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 
Nn 1 eee. DETROIT ANS 
. 4 CHICAGO — 
ns sane FRANCISCO ; T = Aaeoe Z 
~~ ee — a ST. LOUIS ; WASHINGTON AZORES . me be des ae é | 
LOS ANGELES mpoenn icy é i é ALGIERS -_ ee a stg of La 
i, HOUSTON ' j DHAMRAN BAY ae 
N * @miami é 4 ¥ ‘ 
\ 
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ENTER, THE PROSPECT: Scope of 
G-E’s exhibit room is suggested by 
sign, “Measurements Unlimited,” fol- 
lowed by Lord Kelvin’s famous state- 
ment, “When you can measure... ” 
Young man on duty is a sales trainee. 


PARTICIPATION: 


instruments) If 


(Product: 
something 


specialty 
is needed to 


inflate the customer’s ego, this will do it. 
Sensitive strain-gauge equipment indicates 
how far he is bending a cold-rolled steel 
bar. Background motif suggests applications. 


. 


ILLUSTRATION: (Product: _ oscillo- 
graph) This automatic oscillograph is nor- 
mally set into operation by lightning strik- 
ing power lines. Operation is illustrated 
by flash of man-made lightning which ap- 
pears from behind oil painting on wall. 


Technical Products Display Pays 
Five-Way Dividend for G-E 


Here's a factory sales center for technical electrical equip- 


ment that embodies drama, ingenuity and imagination. It 


creates and closes orders. Beyond that, it's a training cen- 


ter, a time and money saver, an employe relations device, 


and a project helpful in the building of community goodwill. 


By R. L. MOELLER «¢ Meter and Instrument Department 
General Electric Co. © West Lynn Works 


Each year, approximately 5,000 
businessmen—either customers or 
potential customers—visit General 
Electric Company’s West Lynn 
Works, Lynn, Mass. They come 


for a variety of reasons: for technical 
assistance, for engineering training, 
to make final decisions about buying 
To acquaint these im- 


equipment. 


portant visitors with the complete, 
wide range of G-E instrument prod- 
ucts and their hundreds of applica- 
tions, to generate real sales “leads,” 
long had been a serious problem— 
until the Department established a 
permanent product exhibit room in 
October, 1950. 


Before the creation of this room, 


it had been common practice to “cook 
up” special product displays in ad- 
vance of important customers’ visits. 
This involved obtaining production 
devices from the factory, assembling 
samples, and attempting to create dis- 
plays with “sales punch,” generally 
by individuals without training in ex- 
hibit techniques. 

Limitations of such “one-shot”’ dis- 
plays are, of course, immediately 
obvious. They were costly, waste‘ul, 
and inconvenient. ‘These temporary 
exhibits were often located in nois} 
factory areas. A comfortable spot to 
sit, listen, and observe, and an area 
wholly devoid of distractions, was not 
always available. Most important, “he 
displays were incomplete and fa’'ed 
to “show off” the Department’s com- 
plete line. This meant that sales »p- 
portunities could not be fully  x- 
ploited. Visitors saw only isola-ed 
groups of products. Many of them 
departed unaware that General E °c- 
tric makes certain products they | an 
put to good use in their own plarts. 
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DEMONSTRATION: 


(Product: hook- 
on instruments) Nothing’s so convincing 
to a prospect as using the test instru- 
ments himself, under the exact field con- 
ditions. Switch box has clear plexiglass 
cover to peer through, protect the viewer. 


General Electric’s Meter and Instru- 
ment Department, for example, has a 
line which ranges from exposure 
meters to watt-hour meters, from 
radiation monitors to time switches, 
from instrument transformers to flap- 
position indicators for aircraft. 

Now, with’a permanent product 
exhibit room, it is possible on a 
moment’s notice, without fuss or 
bother, to display the complete in- 
strument line to plant-visiting pros- 
pects—and by so doing, to generate 
definite sales leads, and effect outright 
sales. For it is a marketing axiom that 
successful selling of small devices de- 
pends largely on effective use of 
samples the customer can see and use. 
The new product room, centrally lo- 
cated in the recently built Measure- 
ments Laboratory, is designed for 
selling, is geared to the technically 
trained businessman. Three-hundred 
ditterent types of instrument prod- 
ucts, 75 of which can be push-button 
operated, are on display in the room, 
w th all associated equipment grouped 
tovether. 

\o longer is it necessary to waste 
th hours of busy salespeople “rustling 
up individual product displays for 
pl.nt visitors, or to spend thousands 
0’ dollars annually in having exhibit 
ps built, lettered, and lighted— 

then discarded. 
\ feature of the new room is a 
lletin Bar,” on which are the 
n vest company promotional and 


> | 
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ILLUMINATION: (Product: lightmeter) 
Prospect looks through peep-show window, 
sees miniature street-lighting standard . . 
then he hears story of new sensitive light- 
meter used to get exact measurement and 
value of various street-illumination levels. 


EXPLANATION: (Product: range 
timer) Actual samples help to convince 
customers that equipment displayed like 
this range timer held by demonstrator, 
is tailored to meet their particular 
requirements. Props are good sales talk. 


ANIMATION: When observer pushes button these photo murals light up, one 
by one, show how time switches can be used to control lighting in store win- 
dows, factory yards. For emphasis, sales talk is paced with movement of lights. 


product bulletins covering the com- 
plete range of devices on exhibit, and 
others not on exhibit. This literature 
is available in quantity for the visi- 
tors’ use. On slide-panels located be- 
neath counter tops, to be withdrawn 
when the occasion demands, is tech- 
nical literature and_ specifications, 
pricing, application, and other data 
necessary to order and use the equip- 
ment. 


The important job of manning the 
exhibit room is assigned—on a three- 
month basis—to a young graduate en- 
gineer undergoing sales training in 
the Department. It is his responsibil- 
ity to play host to customers, explain 
the exhibits to them, and to answer 
their questions. In helping to ac- 
quaint sales trainees with the 
equipment and in providing the op- 
portunity for them to contact cus- 
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SHOWMANSHIP: Difficult to display, instrument transformers get glamor 
treatment in shadow boxes illustrating steps in their manufacture. 
impact to display, keep hazardous high-voltage parts comfortably out of reach. 


Boxes lend 


INSTRUCTIONS: When customers want details, specialists are on hand to 
describe the product’s functions, advantages. 


Here a member of the meter 


sales department tells a customer about the advantages of a watthour meter. 


tomers, the room is a valuable training 
ground. 

A visitor often will come to the 
plant with a problem involving a spe- 
cific piece of equipment. It is con- 
venient to discuss, and often solve, his 
problem right at the operating display 
of the equipment concerned. There 
the visitor can see, first-hand, how the 
product operates and its application 
possibilities. Visitors to the room 
spend anywhere from 30 minutes to 
an hour and a half in casual inspec- 
tion of the exhibits. 

The young engineer in charge of 
the room customarily relays pertinent 
customer comments to the sales man- 
ager of the line of instruments in- 
volved so that sales ‘‘leads’’ can be 


10 


effectively and promptly followed. 
Frequently a prospect who is es- 
corted to the exhibit room to see a 
specific line of products sees others in 
his sphere of interest, and buys them. 
While there is no actual dollars-and- 
cents record of sales which can be at- 
tributed directly to the exhibit room, 
there is evidence that hundreds of ac- 
tive sales leads are unearthed, many 
so-called ‘direct’ sales, and numerous 
inquiries. 

The product exhibit is located in a 
room roughly 45 by 70 feet. To avoid 
marring the room’s walls and, at the 
same time, to make use of its natural 
light and ventilation, a perimeter of 
‘false walls’? on which to mount the 
products has been erected. At the out- 


set, it was decided to keep the roo 
“in touch” with the general tone and 
character of the building in which } 
is located. In preparing the displays 
the objective was “a solid technical 
approach, yet dramatic, within the 
framework of good taste.” The 
theme, if one can be applied to the 
room, is “measurements unlimited.” 
the motto of the Department. 

Not all the benefits of the roon 
accrue to the Department’s sale 
force. The room also serves as a 
valuable employe and community re- 
lations medium. Employes, for jp- 
stance, are encouraged to visit the 
room during their off hours, as it js 
found they gain a new pride in their 
work when they are able to see the 
end-result of their labors. A fre. 
quently heard employe remark is, “] 
didn’t know we made all these prod- 
ucts in this plant.” 

On suitable occasions, the room js 
opened to the general public. Com- 
munity leaders in. Lynn are invited-to 
inspect the exhibits as are high school 
instructors in the area and various 
civic and service organizations. These 
visits, set up by the company’s com- 
munity-relations representative at 
Lynn, serve to awaken in the com- 
munity a new appreciation of the 
company’s role as a “‘good neighbor.” 

When the exhibit room was first 
made available, it was promoted in 
various ways: in a bulletin describing 
the new laboratory mailed to custom- 
ers, in various house publications cir- 
culated to employes of the company, 
and, of course, by word of mouth. 

The future of the exhibit room is 
established. As new instrument prod- 
ucts are developed, they are added to 
the display. Meanwhile, the room 
continues to pay off —in terms of 
sales, savings in time and_ expense, 
better training for sales trainees, bet- 
ter relations with employes, and great- 
er prestige for General Flectric in 
the community. 


ON THE COVER... 


. « . @ Compass-controlled, 
directional gyroscope for 
aircraft gets a workout in 
G-E's factory sales center. 
One of the dozens of ex- 
hibits that help generate 
buying decisions, the opera- 
tion of complicated equip- 
ment like the gyro becomes 


intelligible when demon- 
strated in simple rigging. 
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PROGRAM CONTINUITY for the Foote Mineral Co. stockholders meeting was supplied by 
L. G. Bliss, vice-president in charge of sales, in the temporary studio set up in one of the 
company’s plant buildings. Mr. Bliss could see himself demonstrating pure crystal titanium on 
the monitor on his left. Film sequences were introduced to show far-off mining operations. 


TV Lens Does "Walking" at New 
Kind of Stockholder Meeting 


Plant tour by Foote Mineral Co. shareholders is taken 
sitting down. Thus video becomes a new meeting tool. 


Stockholders’ meetings which are 
staid and stereotyped may be exciting 
and dramatic if the path blazed by 
Foote Mineral Co. is followed. 

The Foote Co., developers and 
processors of rare mineral ores and 
chemicals, took its stockholders on a 
tour of its Exton, Pa., plant, showed 
them the company’s new holdings in 
Kings Mountain, N. C., and “con- 
ducted” them along the processing 
lines of ore in Africa—all without 
the stockholders leaving their seats. 

Television was the streamliner for 
the meeting which in +5 minutes an- 
swered the big question in any stock- 
holder’s mind: “How and what is 
my company doing?” 

‘Lo take the 200 Foote stockholders 
on the “tour” of the plant, portable 
TV gear was employed—the most 
extensive closed-circuit system ever 
installed by RCA Victor for a serv- 
ice of this type. The stockholders 
sat _in the company’s cafeteria and 
viewed 12 17-inch TV receivers. The 
central control and monitor station 
was installed in a nearby plant build- 
ing 
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Bliss, 


vice-president in 
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charge of sales, conducted the “tour” 
on the TV screen from his temporary 
headquarters in the monitor station. 
The introduction and_ continuity 
needed to relate the sequences of the 
program were handled by Mr. Bliss 
who appeared on the TV screen from 
time to time. 

The meeting’s program was bal- 
anced between TV films of far-off 
mining operations and “‘live” oper- 
ations in the Exton plant.  Stock- 
holders saw the first processing of 
lepidolite ores from Africa to obtain 
lithium products (used for special 
types of glass, in the manufacture of 
lubricants and ceramics). 

Quarrying and processing of ores 
at the company’s Kings Mountain 
operation near Charlotte, N. C., were 
brought to the stockholders via TV 
film. They then saw, with the flip 
of a switch, more ore processing op- 
erations in progress in the Exton 
pilot plant where a new process is 
being evaluated. 

Close-up action views of complex 
operations and equipment used in 
processing zirconium (used in radar, 
television and jet engines) were fol- 


lowed by visits to the plant area 
where minerals are processed to pro- 
duce welding electrode coating mate- 
rials. 

“It provides a unique means of 
showing stockholders what is being 
done with their money and how their 
investments are being protected and 
enhanced without wasting their valu- 
able time and energies and those of 
company officials in traveling from 
point to point,’ Mr. Bliss says. 

“Further, it makes it possible to 
present a dramatic vignette of high- 
lights in a company’s operations that 
is more impressive and understand- 
able than a physical tour of the plant. 
It presents the company’s story with 
more realism and conviction than film 
can achieve, since it is recognized that 
there is no window dressing in a TV 
presentation—no opportunity for cut- 
ting and editing. 

“Tt may even be found practicable 
for firms with plants in different 
cities to bring ‘live’ TV pickups from 
various plants to a_ stockholders’ 
meeting in one convenient location.” 


RCA Service Co. supplied the crew and 
equipment to stage the televised plant tour. 


THE FILM STORY explained the advertising and sales pressures 


Slides and Films: 
Multi-Purpose Tools for Meetings 


Imagination makes the most successful film presentations. 


With good planning films serve many purposes and several 
departments can share costs. Budgets should be consider- 
ed last. Good ideas can be tailored to the pocketbook. 


U. S. business spent $45 million 
for commercial audio-visual tools of 
all kinds in 1951. This sum and the 
creative talent it bought have all gone 
toward selling something—ideas, at- 
titudes, skills, merchandise. 

The value of visual presentation 
has reached near complete acceptance 
on the basis of performance. Psychol- 
ogists have long maintained that 90% 


i2 


of our impressions come through 
vision and that knowledge gained 
through sight registers more quickly 
and is retained longer than that ac- 
quired through any of the other 
senses. Application of this principle 
to selling was inevitable. 

Back in the pre-movie days, illus- 
trated lectures served to dramatize 
facts and to formulate impressions 


people could not get from words 
alone, spoken or printed. Most of 
our present-day media for telling a | 
story in pictures have derived from 
the success of those old illustrated 
lectures. Our trend in communica- 
tion is toward more pictures, less 
words. 

Business has learned that the best 
way to teach a student salesman 1s 
to show him. While one instructor 
can show a group of 20 how to greet 
a prospect or how to handle samples, 
a film can show 500, and duplicate 
films can and do show many thou- 
sands in small groups all over the 
country or the world—simultaneous- 
ly, if necessary. Films present the 
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exact management-approved _ story, 
ungarbled, in proper sequence, and 
g 


complete. 


Versatile Tools 


Visual aids are versatile tools, and 
American business uses them for 4 
variety of time- and money-saving 
purposes. A tour of a company’s 
plant is put on film and shown to 
salesmen’s groups at a fraction of the 
cost of bringing the groups to the 
plant. Films presenting company pol- 
| icies and benefits do a better job than 
© booklets or lectures and save time in 
the indoctrination of new personnel. 

In highly competitive fields it is 
) vital that salesmen know why and in 
| what ways their products are superior 
F to those of their rivals. The pros- 
: pects may otherwise embarrass them 
with technical questions or objections 
) for which they have no answers. 


leeting, 


To equip their salesmen with full 
| product knowledge, Lederle Labora- 
| tories Division, American Cyanamid 
= Co., makes filmstrips that contain de- 
© tailed information about each item in 
© its line. The salesmen absorb these 
} facts in initial group showings and 
j have access to all films for private 
© study and review. If they remember 
the facts these films teach them (The 
record shows they do.) they can an- 
swer any question any MD is likely 
to ask them. 


These same product films have a 
powerful secondary use. They are dis- 
tributed to medical schools, nurses’ 
colleges, hospitals, and doctors’ 
groups. Films on veterinary products 
are in demand by granges and 4-H 


) clubs. 


Films serve perfectly for launching 


aie a new sales campaign or effecting a 

quick change in sales strategy. In 

® January, Lederle Laboratories evolv- 

© ed a new selling approach for its hun- 

dreds of representatives all over the 

country. The new plan was presented 

| through filmstrips by the top execu- 

tives of the company in six consecu- 

tive meetings in key cities. The com- 

— prehensiveness and continuity of the 

Views a flmstrips assured that the message 

elling a @ Was the same in all meetings, and the 
d from total time consumed was 10 days. 

strated = Uhe Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

munica- New York, recently directed a new 

es, less & sales approach to a convention of its 


B salesmen held at the Shamrock Hotel, 
the best § Houston. Through filmstrips shown 


sman is f  @ giant screen a new salesbook and 
structor — SPec.hc instructions for its use were 
0 greet presented to 1,200 salesmen at the 
amples, Same time. Result: Mutual’s sales- 
iplicate BB Men could begin the new approach 
y thou- Bn the same day all over the country. 
rer the & » add novelty to its film presen- 
aneous- | taton, the Tax Foundation of New 
nt the § 
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AT A TRADE SHOW a film was cleverly adapted to a three-dimen- 
sional display by having it shown in a stylized television cabinet. 
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CHARTS AND FILMS were used side by side in a series of six meetings 
staged by Lederle Laboratories to make a quick change in sales strategy. 


BY RALPH BELL FULLER 


President, Training Films, Inc. 


York showed its story on a rear-view 
screen, six-feet-wide and eight-feet- 
high. The live narrator’s shadow was 
thrown on the lower right of the 
screen by spotlight. He pointed out 
details of charts and graphs projected 
on the upper left of the screen. 

Combining motion pictures with 
slides, an exhibitor at a trade show 
used a three-screen display in his 
booth. A motion picture was shown 
on the center screen depicting the op- 
eration of his product. The left and 
right screens showed slide-projected 
stills of the product and close-ups of 
its features. 

Managers of chain drug and gro- 
cery stores are difficult to impress be- 


cause they are constantly being sub- 
jected to promotional campaigns and 
advertising barrages.. But one manu- 
facturer of women’s goods uses with 
great success a film showing proper 
display of related items for proved 
sales increase. This basic film is 
varied for each showing by sequences 
analyzing /ocal sales potentials, show- 
ing actual photos of present displays 
in the chain’s own stores, and dem- 
onstrates how to improve them. 

The variable sequences are pro- 
duced at little cost and have the ef- 
fect of personalizing the entire film. 
Thirty-four versions of this film have 
been shown in the past two years and 
the campaign is still hitting pay dirt. 
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A variation of this personalized 
technique is used by several national 
magazines like Collier’s and The 
New Yorker. These publications pre- 
sent coverage analyses and resultant 
effectiveness of advertising for vari- 
ous classifications of merchandise. In 
these cases the story is told with 2x2 
slides which can be interchanged or 
supplanted at will. 

James Lees & Sons Co., makers of 
“those heavenly carpets by Lees,” uses 
film strips to show the various types 
of carpet it makes, the process of 
manufacture, sales and promotional 
aids and how to use them. The film- 
strips are planned to serve many pur- 
poses. The same films instruct sales- 
men, serve at dealer meetings, and 
are purchased by retail stores for staff 
training. With the promotional ma- 
terial deleted, the same films are 
shown to prospective customers and 


are also made available to schools, 
women’s clubs, and home dégofation 
classes. This multiple use can allow 
two departments, sales and sales pro- 
motion, to split the production cost of 
the films. 


Panoramic Filmstrip 


A dramatic effect can be created 
with simple filmstrips and a heavy 
dose of imagination. Two years ago 
the Borden Co. presented a panora- 
mic filmstrip at its annual convention. 
The screen was 334 ft. high and 15 
ft. wide. Three projectors, each cov- 
ering a third of the screen, were used 
and so synchronized that pictures oc- 
cupying the whole screen or sections 
thereof could be shown. Designed for 
one showing and only for company 
use, this triplicate film received such 
attention and demand that it was 


FRAMED BY GEAR of temporary TV studio setup in one end of Hotel Traymore's 
garage in Atlantic City, one of the 1952 Fords is televised for 1,200 Ford Dealers 
and salesmen gathered in the hotel's ballroom. Professional models demonstrated the cars. 


Unveil New Cars for Dealers Via TV 


Ford dealers were given a product 
preview on television when they met 
in Atlantic City recently. The new 
Ford (Until then it had not made its 
debut.) was telecast from a nearby 
showroom and shown to 1,200 deal- 
ers on a 15-by-20-foot screen in the 
Traymore Hotel. 

Over-all and close-up views were 
projected as the new Ford's sales 
features were described by a_nar- 
rator in the meeting room. The 
studio for the program was set up in 
the garage of the hotel. 

Four cars were demonstrated with 
the help of professional models. The 
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arrangements were made by the 
Chester Ford District, Ford Motor 
Company, to solve the problem of 
presenting the 1952 cars in a room 
that could not accommodate the cars 
themselves. 

According to C. Gordon Johnston, 
district sales manager, the experiment 
proved more effective than the cus- 
tomary use of an on-the-scene auto- 
mobile. ‘‘With TV we gave every- 
body a_ front-seat, 
Mr. Johnston says. 

An RCA theater television system 
was used for the closed-circuit trans- 
mission. 


close-up view,” 


shown again and again during th 
following year and a half. 

Borden’s scored another hit this § 
year by applying a novel twist to the 
end of a film which told the story 9 
the sales power of the Borden name iy 
one specific city. The plant manage; 
was shown on the screen at the doo; 
of his office. The narrator coaxed him 
closer and closer to the camera until 
his figure filled the six-foot screen, 
At that point, the screen burst and 
the very much alive manager stepped 
through to give a personal message 
to a stunned and delighted audience, 

The types of visual presentations 
and uses to which they can be put in 
meetings are virtually limitless. Mod- 
ern techniques of production and 
modern projection equipment allow 
full scope to ingenuity. Effective pres- 
entations can be made on almost any 
budget—more effective, that is than 
can be made in almost any other me- 
dium for the same amount of money, 

In planning a visual production, 
whether it be for the simplest and 
most direct presentation of fact to a 
captive audience or to attract and 
hold the attention of a wandering 
one, the first thing the wise film user 
determines is just what the film 
should accomplish in the minds of the 
audience. The other considerations 
are: (a) the size of the group; 
(b) the kind of people—salesmen, 
executives, children, public — that 
compose the group; (c) the physical 
conditions under which the presenta- 
tion must be made. 


Budget Comes Last 


It may sound inconsistent with 
practical business sense, but in plan- 
ning a visual presentation the budget 
should be considered J/ast. First, the 
presentation is planned as you would 
like to have it. You then might have 
to pare vour ideas down and make 
a filmstrip do when you would pre- 
fer a movie, or you may have to set- 
tle for black and white instead ot 
color. 

By forgetting the budget until last, 
you gain a psychological head start 
in your planning. You allow your 
imagination to work unfettered by 
dollar-siga mental blocks. The good 
ideas that would make a color movie 
terrific can usually be adapted to 
some less expensive presentation. 

Remember, it is not always the 
most expensive presentation that gets 
the best results. Hundreds of tricks 
can be suggested by your film pro- 
ducer to get the desired effect. It 
your story is presented visually, you 
can be sure it will have more wallop 
than through any other medium. 
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10 Ways to Get a Meeting 
MEET "down South” §$tarted on Time 


tN 
MEM PHI Ss You can't just sit and hope delegates will show up at the 


MODERN 6 e ° j ‘ ; 
meatal atiaciepticnt our your meeting is to start. You must offer some induce . 
CONVENTION AIR- 'men : n 
an cities BO x cnWe ents for promptness, must improve program management, 
COMFORT 


The property of matter whereby gates to be on time and have given 
|it remains at rest or continues in a full vent to your imagination 
| uniform motion unless acted upon by thinking up stunts to induce them to 
‘some outside force, is not a subject be prompt, then start promptly! 
|for physicists alone. The arrange- Missing something is the penalty of 
|ments chairman of any convention being late. ‘ 
| must tackle the inertia problem. Dele- 
| gates tend to remain where they are 3. Stay on schedule: You've told 
| when they should be heading for the them sessions would start promptly; § 
Pea Weck ‘tine X hits | next session. Applying the outside your session did ee _ on tiene; 
santieee Aoers NIGHTLY force to get them into the next meet- now, stay on time! Don't defeat 
SEAT. CAPACITY *EXOTIC |ing, the chairman has a real chal- your fine start by allowing the first 
25 TO 650 erent ones lenge. session—or the second, or third—to 
| What forces will operate on a body run over the time allowed. Advise 
HOTEL |—body of delegates, that is—to move speakers in advance that meetings will 
|'them in the right direction and on start promptly and tell them exactly 
L A R | D gS + |time? There are at least 10 effective how many minutes they will have. § 
{ONE BLOCK FROM MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM) | “forces.” Warn them that they will be cut of § 
400 ROOMS 400 BATHS if they go over the allotted time be- 
SCOTT J. STEWART, 1. Tell ‘em: In all advance notices cause “it is unfair to the speakers who 
MANAGING DIRECTOR | Of the meeting, tell prospective dele- are to follow.” 


gates that all meetings will start 

promptly. Put the session hours in 4. Stimulate interest: ‘Try to have 7 
bold-face type prominently on all pro- something doing in the meeting room FJ 
h Id gram books, announcements and bul- before each session so delegates are @ 
° letin boards. Announcements over the in some small way rewarded for com- § 
loud speakers 15 minutes before each ing early. Small exhibits around the § 

your session helps to stimulate promptness. room or some special literature avail- 
able for them to look at will help. § 

next 2. Start on time: After you have Some associations have off-stage an- 


done a thorough job of telling dele- nouncers read a summary of the late 


a See 


HOTEL 


LASALLE AND MADISON J nen i . » we’ve been workin’ on the railroad 
CHICAGO eres ages 


i 


Teletype 
CG 28 


ae 
@ Complete facilities adaptable to 
any type of function 
@ Personalized attention to 
every detail 
@ Convenient to railroad terminals 
@ Located in the center of 
downtown Chicago 


@® Gracious, modern atmosphere, plus — i . 
traditional LaSalle Seasialiiy” WRITE TODAY for illus D | S$ Pp L AY S$ “QA 
WRITE FOR ROOM CHARTS, FLOOR PLANS AND FULL DETAILS trated booklet on equipment 


A.M. QUARLES M. P. MATHEWSON models built for Pullman- 


DESIGN® CONSTRUCTION® SERVICE 
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ews about 15 minutes before 
time. 


5. Big-name speakers first: Noth- 
- delegates into a meeting on 


i e a speaker they want to hear 
heing on early. Instead of saving the 
best t of the program until last, 
put ir on first. When delegates know 
that best is last, they have no in- 
centii: for being early. It need not 
be a <peaker, but some special award, 
ceremony or other event that has a 
high «udience appeal. 


6. Serve breakfast: A great lure 
ting off early and on time is 


tor Stal 
a breakfast session for ‘early birds.”’ 
You can double or triple first session 
attendance > by making it a breakfast 
session. 


7. Break bottlenecks: [Don’t make 
delegates stand around for anything. 
If you anticipate registration prob- 
lems, make sure there are plenty of 
registrars on hand to keep the pace 
moving swiftly. If banquet seating 
is always time consuming, arrange 
for a more efficient seating and place- 
ment system. Plan every need thor- 
oughly from easel charts ‘and black- 
board chalk to small change at the 
registration desk. Keep all services 
moving at a fast pace and the dele- 
gates will pick up that spirit. 


8. Eliminate conflict: See that spe- 
cial parties and get-togethers do not 
contict with the regular program. 
Seek cooperation from delegates and 
exhibitors in scheduling their shindigs 
when delegates will not be delayed or 
taken away from the main program. 
One way to get delegates together 
for the main banquet is to schedule 
a reception immediately before. The 
reception cocktail before dinner will 
the delegates in time for the 
big banquet. 


draw 


9. Start banquet with something 
special: If the reception cannot be 
inned before the banquet, try an- 

device. A march to the head 

e or a pageant of some kind has 
been used successfully. If the group 
has some special ceremony, start the 

quet with it. 


0. Keep the delegates in mind: 
Te scheduling of all events should 
couicide with needs of delegates. If 
ti .nsportation facilities do not bring 
a bulk of the delegates into the city 
until 


noon, don’t plan a morning 
s-sion. If most trains and planes 
lk. ve early, don’t plan late events. 


[)on’t plan an early morning session 
a a late reception the night be- 
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Untied Leys 
\ Keep Bec tatic tamer 


THE A Re OF BEEF SERVED AT 
THE MULTNOMAH HOTEL IN PORTLAND 
AND BILLED AS THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 
.. INCLUDING TEXAS” IS SERVED RIGHT IN 
THE DINING ROOM AND KEPT HOT BY A 

j BATTERY OF INFRA-RED LIGHTS ! 


: Tree Grows’ in 
* Dining Room... 


"AT THE OLYMPIAN 
HOTEL IN OLYMPIA. 
WHEN THE DINING ROOM 
IT WAS 
NAMED THE CHESTNUT 
ROOM ANDO A SPREADING 
- ne CHESTNUT TREE 


5] We 
£7 WAS INSTALLED é. 


It is also unusual but true ...that any of the 
following WESTERN HOTELS will make reservations for 
| you by “HOTELETYPE" in any of the others without charge: 


LOS ANGELES, MAYFAIR SEATTLE, NEW WASHINGTON 


SAN FRANCISCO, S/R ame DRAKE perro FRANKLIN 


SALT LAKE CITY, WN OSEVELT 
PORTLAND, MULTNOMAH MAYFLOWER 
BENSON TACOMA, WINTHROP 


VANCOUVER.B.C., GEORGIA 
For aconvenient Western Hotels CREDITCARD, write: Credit Manager, Western 
Hotels, Inc., New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. or 160 Central Park’South, New York NY. 


Tusive Th THE SPACE 


Tuvice he Keung! 


Miami Beach’s greatest convention package 
NOW UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


The AIR CONDITIONED Sherry Frontenac and Casablanca with a total of 550 
luxuriously appointed rooms, suites, and penthouses . . . Twelve conference 
rooms seating from 25 to 600 persons ... Each hotel has a magnificent cabana 
club and olympic swimming pool . .. a variety of dining rooms . . . cocktail 
lounges and nightclubs featuring dancing and entertainment nightly .. . superb 
banquet facilities . . . and the experienced convention and publicity staffs of 
two great hotels. 


Combine A Wonderful Vacation With Your Convention 


Special Low Convention Rates during Spring, Summer, Fall Seasons 


Write for complete information and Color Brochures 


eonerry 


ontenac 


\W/ 


Jack Parker 
Managing Dir. 


Rush Strayer 
Managing Dir. 


ON THE OCEAN AT 63RD STREET 


ON THE OCEAN : AT 65TH STREET 


Harvester Says 
It Pays... 


BY M. F. PECKELS 


... TO TIE THE FAIR EXHIBIT .. 


‘pil 


What Harvester Has Learned about 
Pulling in Crowds at the Fair 


Out of a hundred years’ experience, IHC concludes that 
the predominantly rural audience never fails to react to 
demonstration. "Give ‘em, too," they say, "relief from 
the heat, a little entertainment—and a place to sit down." 


Manager, Consumer Relations Department 


International Harvester Co. 


International Harvester Co. and 
the smaller pioneer manufacturers 
whose early efforts developed its in- 
tegrated parts, have displayed their 
wares at fairs for considerably more 
than 100 years. There are no indi- 
cations that we will give up and get 
out of fairs at any foreseeable day. 
The public still comes to our exhibits 
by the hundreds of thousands — in 
tact, by the millions each year. Fairs, 
in short, are an established element in 
IHC’s promotional program. 

This is true in spite of the fact 
that an implement manufacturer can 
never know the exact results of any 
fair-exhibit program. He has to esti- 
mate his possible profits on the basis 
of reason and logic, perhaps some 
taith and hope. 

There is an important difference 
between an implement display and 
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the kind of display which makes cash 
sales on the ground. The popcorn 
wagon, hot dog stand, and most other 
concession operators know exactly 
how much money they made or lost 
the moment the fair closes its gates. 

With the implement manufacturer, 
it’s another story. He may spend from 
$10,000 to $30,000 for a week or 10 
days showing at a fair, but he will 
never be able to “audit” his returns. 
Usually there is very little attempt 
made to close sales on the fair ground. 
It is not feasable for a number of 
reasons. Farmers don’t come to the 
fair to buy tractors or machinery. 
They and their families come for fun. 

True, they are very much inter- 
ested in machine exhibits. They are 
glad to look over the displays, study 
the new improvements, and probably 
tuck away in their memories some 


. into promotion that will be remembered when cus. 
tomers enter the shops of dealers. See the big IH trademark forming the exhibit entrance, and 
the pylon to the right? These are the simulated trademarks which decorate the dealers’ door. 
ways in 2,000 cities across the country. No one can mistake the sponsor of the big-top show, 


facts and ideas that will influence 
them later when they make a buying 
decision. Furthermore, nearly every 
sale of a tractor or large implement 
involves a trade and there is no way 
to appraise a trade-in machine with- 
out seeing it. If a manufacturer de- 
termined his fair policy on the basis 
of sales actually made on the grounds, 
he would never take space at all. 

Fairs originally were slanted ex- 
clusively to the rural audience. Farm 
people entered their prize live stock 
which included hogs, sheep, cattle and 
horses; their turkeys, geese, ducks 
and chickens; their prize corn, pump- 
kins, cookery and needlework. Other 
farm folks and townspeople who did 
not compete attended the fair to look 
over the displays, note who won the 
ribbons, and comment on the intelli- 
gence of the judges. 

The predominantly rural attend- 
ance was the original factor that in- 
fluenced implement men, both manu- 
facturers and dealers, to spend the 
money necessary to build displays 
worthy of attention and which would 
stop the crowds. Exhibiting tractors, 
combines, cotton pickers and other 
varieties of huge machinery poses 
problems not found with other prod- 
ucts. A tractor, or a combine, or a 
corn picker standing still is one of the 
dullest objects imaginable. Its pur- 
pose is not even apparent to the man 
who has never seen it work. As ior 
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TO USE FAST-ACTION DEMONSTRATION . ... like this one devoted to  ackdrops and display material. He 


food freezing. The crowd is assembled by the romantic old technique of using a vaude- jacks up the wheels and operates the 
ville show barker. Once attracted, the crowd listens to a home economist describe mechanism by means of electric 
food-freezing techniques. She gives a demonstration of food preservation by freezing. motors. He mounts a new tractor. 


the farmer, if he wanted to see a farm 
machine standing still, he could do so 
any day by strolling around his own 
place. So it is doubtful if he would 
get much thrill out of it. 

There is only one sure way to 
arouse genuine interest in a farm ma- 
chine exhibit and that is by actual 
demonstration. Tractors and = ma- 
chines can’t be operated in a natural 
manner on the fair grounds because 
there is not enough space. Crops are 
not available and genuine operation 
under natural field conditions is out 
of the question. Therefore the man- 
ufacturer has to do the next best 
thing to create eye appeal and draw 
a crowd. He buys or builds unusual 


or new model machine, on a turn- 
table and spotlights special exhibits 
with big floods. All this costs money 
—and lots of it. 

Another thing that increases the 
cost of farm machine displays at the 
fair is the fact that the special back- 
grounds, devices, moving exhibits and 
display units have to be taken to the 
fair in a dismantled condition and set 
sense igc lies ; es ;, ! up on the spot. After the fair ends 
paneer pra aE i ee = ; e) it all this has to be taken down and re- 
a le 2 ‘ crated for shipment elsewhere. Inso- 
far as is possible, our displays are 
built so that they can be used at more 
than one fair, and shipped from place 
to place. Since many of the larger 
fairs are running simultaneously, this 
; is not always possible and so it be- 
... TO BRING INTO EXHIBIT . . . props which overcome the handicap of not bes | Comes necessary to build duplicate 
ing able to show a plow or tractor and other farm implements under actual working con- displays. 


ditions. Here is an over-size device, which moves and attracts, attention to “finger-tip 
control’ of the tractor, brings field conditions into showroom, makes impressive display. 


TO REMEMBER THE BUNIONS ... and provide good seats, and plenty of ..»- TO USE GOOD PSYCHOLOGY 


oe 


‘em. If chairs are placed facing a demonstration or sales talk, like this, it’s all the . . . Example: Moving _ water makes 
better. The typical state fair crowd comes to meetin’ in shirt sleeves and blouses— August seem more like September. This 
‘cause it’s hot. Why not put ’em in the shade? Harvester put ‘em in chairs and shade. fountain attracts hundreds of fair-goers. 
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»personifying the 
State Fair of Texas, sure is some 
salesman. And his customers are 
loaded, pardner. They flock with 
open minds and full pocketbooks 
to the state fair at Dallas from 
every corner of the vast, rich 
seven-state area that is the Dal- 
las Southwest buying market. 
There were 2,320,129 of them 
at the nation’s largest annual 
exposition in 1951. They'll come 
again to see what’s new at the 
1952 State Fair of Texas, Octo- 
ber 4 through 19. 


* 
Write Today for Brochure 


State Fair of Texas 


JAMES H. STEWART 
Executive Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


DALLAS 10, TEXAS 
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International Harvester usually 
shows at fairs in a large tent. It may 
be from 200 to 300 feet long and 
from 80 to 100 feet wide. No at- 
tempt is made to show each individ- 
ual machine and model made by IH. 
Rather, we try to spotlight whatever 
is new for that particular year. Again, 
of course, we would not think of fea- 
turing cotton picking machines in the 
North any more than we would show 
logging equipment in the plains states. 

If we are bringing out a new line 
of refrigerators, for example, we put 
in a big exhibit of the new cabinets 
and try to inject some action that 
will draw crowds. We have. found 
that food freezing demonstrations 
under the aegis of a competent home 
economist will draw large crowds of 
people, especially women. These dem- 
onstrations are staged in as spectacu- 
lar a manner as possible and are short 
and snappy. We believe that is the 
way to hold the audience. 

Demonstrations of all kinds draw 
crowds. People like to see action, and 
while it is dificult and expensive to 
simulate action when showing a big 
machine, the attention we get justi- 
hes the cost. 


The Things That Count 


International Harvester has found 
through long experience that good 
will and approval can be gained by 
such simple devices as comfortable 
chairs, plenty of benches, and cool 
drinking water. Folks soon get tired 
at a fair and will sink into the first 
comfortable seat they encounter. If 
such a seat is located in the Harvest- 
er tent, there is a chance that the per- 
son’s memory will revert later to our 
display with pleasant and_ friendly 
recollections. 

We also make it a practice to pro- 
vide certain types of audience partici- 
pation displays. With these the per- 
son passing by can operate the device 
by pushing a button or moving a 
lever. The average person likes to 
play “engineer”? and make the wheels 
turn. This works to our benefit be- 
cause the device is operating and 
wearing out only when someone de- 


cides he wants to see it work. 
There is something restful and 
soothing about moving water. We 


have gone to considerable expense at 
larger fairs to provide fountains 
which send up a constant spray which 
is pleasing and in happy contrast to 
the usual scorching temperatures that 
prevail during the ‘fair months.” 
This is especially true in the farm 
belts of the Central West which are 
away from blue lakes and streams. 
Restful music is a great help, too. 
It seems to soothe crowds. It is our 


custom to keep music of the popula, 
variety going most of the time. Fy, 
this we generally use loud speakes 
connected with a record player, 4 


some of our fairs we employ live tl. § 


ent for entertainment at stated inter. 
vals. Music is a good “stopper” j; 
that it causes the footsore and wean 
to halt and rest. “ 

Our attendants, those who ma 
our exhibits, are for the most par 
drawn from our own people. Sale. 
men, service men and sales engineers 
chosen because they are well informed 
on machinery and farm practice, are 
available to answer questions and dis. 
agricultural problems com. 
petently. We also maintain an ade. 
quate information booth where ques. 
tions are answered, packages are kept 
for visitors, and where our miniatures 
are sold. 


cuss 


Something for the Kids 


International Harvester has of- 
fered for sale through its dealer or- 
ganization for a number of years an 
assortment of product miniatures 
made of plastic and steel which re- 
produce faithfully several of our 
better known machines such as trac- 
tors, plows, trucks, spreaders, wagons 
and harrows. These are very popular 
and sell in large numbers at prices 


representing approximately cost to the 7 


company. 

One thing that is giving Interna- 
tional Harvester some concern is the 
fact that the “rural appeal’ seems to 
be diminishing at some of the larger 
state fairs. The carnival spirit ap- 
pears to be growing. In some cases 
the choicer fairground locations go to 
the rides, shows, restaurants and 
pitchmen. The fair becomes a place 
of entertainment exclusively and _ the 
information and instruction, formerly 
expected of the more serious ex- 
hibitors, is pushed into the back- 
ground. 

International Harvester formerly 
exhibited at a large number of fairs. 
Recently our list has been reduced to 
include the big state fairs such as at 
Columbus, O.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Springfield, Ill.; Des Moines, I[a.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Eastern States Exposition, Spring- 
field, Mass., and the lowa_ Dairy 
Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia. We 
have attempted to do a first-class job 
at these well attended fairs rather 
than to spread our budget over a large 
number of points. 

We believe our retail dealers who 
are located where there are first-class 
county fairs can reasonably be ex- 
pected to take space and exhibit ma- 
chinery. Frequently two or more 
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dealers can combine in an exhibit at 
a county fair if it covers an important 
area. Lhey know it pays to keep 
their names and the lines they repre- 
sent prominently before the buying 


Familiarity with a product 
makes sales easier. 
We know that times and _ tech- 


niques in selling farm equipment have 


changed materially since the turn of 
the century. Newspapers, business 
papers, farm papers, radio and now 


television have made fast gains as ad- 
vertising media. They all are to be 
reckoned with. 

In spite of all these, however, we 
who sell International Harvester ma- 
chinery know that the sales of farm 
machinery are made at these points: 
First, on the farm; second, in the 
dealer’s place of business. We know 


salesman must meet him in the camp 
or in his office in a_ preponderant 
number of cases. The earth-moving 
contractor, if a big operator, will be 
sold in his office; if a small contrac- 
tor, often on the job or in the dealer’s 
store. 

Men may learn about machines at 
the fairs; they may read about them 
in newspapers and magazines; they 
may hear of them on the radio, but 
it still takes a salesman to make a sale. 
Coupons may get leads but rarely is 
a check pinned to a coupon. Fairs 
may give us, for our dealers, first- 
class leads, but until the salesman 
gets to the prospect little else happens. 

To summarize: At our fair exhibits 
we try to offer product information 
in palatable form, to project a feeling 
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Order-Book Registration 


The Marking Device Association takes the salesman’s view of the 
problem of recording convention registration information and uses 


the salesman’s solution: an order book. 


Instead of the convention registration card, the Association has 
order books printed with original and duplicated copies padded in 
books of 50. Carbon paper is included in each book and the registra- 
tion order slips are numbered serially. 


Four advantages are claimed for this system over any other: 1. A 
carbon of each registration is effected which can be used by the dele- 
gate for his expense account records. 2. Numbering serially gives a 
running current check on attendance. 3. The order blank reduces 
lost registrations to a minimum and keeps them from getting mixed 
up. 4. Simplifies handling advance registration. The original order 
goes in the file and the duplicate is given to the registrant with the 
convention badge. 


The form, like a real order blank, lists the items down the left 
side for which the delegate is required to pay. The price of each 
item plus a space to note the cash received is on the right side of 
the form. 


General information on the form includes the name, firm and 
address of the delegate, room number and whether accompanied by 
wife. 


‘We have found this system, after three years’ trial, to be just 
about as perfect as I think any registration system can be,” says 
Elmer F. Way, secretary and general manager of the Association. 
But, not unmindful that a human endeavor can be improved, Mr. 
Way wants others to try the system because “we may succeed in 
digging up some improvements for which we will all be grateful.” 
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International Amphitheatre 


Home of the Chicago National 
Automobile Show — Chicago Inter- 
national Sports and Outdoor Exposi- 
tion—Chicago National Food Show— 
International Live Stock Exposition— 
International Kennel Club Dog Show 
—The Chicago Home of the National 
Metal Exposition—International Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Exposition, and 
many others. 


260,000 Sq. Ft. Exhibit Space 


Individual Halls 
4,000 to 55,000 Sq. Ft. 


ARENA SEATS 12,000 
Many Smaller Meeting Rooms 


Free Parking for 4,000 Cars 
15 Minutes from Loop Hotels 


42nd & Halsted Chicago 9, Ill. 
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CONVENTION or 
SALES MEETING 


Flola Your Net 


San Antonio is America's 
fastest growing major }- 
city and the hub of a 
rapidly expanding South- 


western market 


See the Alamo, four 
Spanish Missions, Gov- 
ernors' Palace, La Villita 


and many other two 


century-old sights ; 


?! UNUSUAL SIGHTS TO SEE ft: 


{ 
|? 


ie 
See beautiful parks, ne 


plazas, Venetian-like San 


Field and other interest- 
ing sights 


For your convention or 
sales meeting unusual 
and colorful entertain- 


ment can be provided 


YOUR HEADQUARTERS 


® The Plaza is completely and continu- 
ously air-conditioned. Conveniently 
located. 


® The Plaza has ample facilities for large 
meetings .. . but you are invited and 
welcome regardless of size 


@ The Plaza staff is trained and experi- 
enced in handling conventions and 
sales meetings and here you will find 
every thing to make your meeting a 
success .. . your stay enjoyable 


® For full and complete information con- 
cerning rooms, banquet accommoda- 
tions, display space and the advan- 
tages of holding your meeting in San 
Antonio, write, wire or telephone 


Tom L. Powell, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
THE PLAZA 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Stunts to Spark a Session 


A clearinghouse of ideas to add spice 
to meetings and force to communication 


A Buck to Remember 


To stage an inspirational sales con- 
vention is one thing; to have the 
salesmen remember the meeting and 
its theme is quite another. L. D. 
Horsman, regional trade sales man- 
ager, Finishes Division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, submits 
this account of an effective stunt de- 
signed to have the recent annual sales 
meeting remembered: 

During the meeting, the salesmen 
were told to stand and put their 
chairs upside down on the tables in 
front of them. (Secretly thumb- 
tacked to the bottom of each chair 
was a crisp, new dollar bill.) 

“This dollar is yours,” the sales- 
men were told. ‘Fold it neatly— 
put it in your pocket or somewhere 
separate from your regular money. 
Carry it with you throughout the 
year. Use it as a reminder of this 
meeting—and always remember how 
you got it. To get a buck you must 
get off your seat!” 


"Strike" for Promptness 


The time-honored problem of get- 
ting delegates into a meeting on time 
was tackled by the Automobile Deal- 
ers Association of Alabama this way: 

A bellboy was decked out with 
large placards on chest and back de- 
claring “UNFAIR” in large, bold 
letters. The bellboy “picketed” all 
the halls and public rooms in the 
hotel. Groups of delegates who be- 
came curious about the “strike” dis- 
covered this notation in small print 
under ‘unfair’: “To our speakers. 
Be on time in the auditorium.” Most 
of them were, too. 


Match-Light Drama 


A simple to stage and somewhat 
dramatic stunt to point out the value 
of teamwork was used at a conven- 
tion recently. The speaker stressed 
the importance of individual effort as 
contributing so greatly to final re- 
sults. He struck a match and held 
it as the lights in the banquet hall 
were turned off. 

“You'll note,” he said, ‘that this 
small light—like the extra little 
effort made in your regular work— 


_customer an Elgin watch. 


seems to make very little difference 
in this room. Now, when I coun 
three, I want each man to pick w 
the booklet of matches in front of 
him and strike a match. See the 
difference,” he said as the ballroom 
literally glowed with the light of the 
many matches. “When we individv- 
ally put out a little spark of extra 
effort, the combined glow brightens 
the entire sales picture.” 


Commercial Hypnotism 


For less than $300 a company can 
almost dominate an entire convention 
did the Elgin Watch Co. at 
the ‘Tri-State Jewelers convention in 
Baltimore. The company put on a 
90-minute show for delegates and in 
return for the entertainment was 
given a plug in the program book 
and was allowed to hang a large ban- 
ner announcing the free show. 

The show consisted of an enter- 
taining demonstration by Hypnotist 
Howard Klein who had members of 
the audience volunteer to be hypno- 
tized. He told one subject to act 
as salesman and sell a very tough 
The sub- 
ject thereupon worked feverishly, re- 
calling every piece of Elgin promo- 
tion and advertising he had ever seen, 
in an effort to sell the imaginary cus- 
tomer. It was fun for the audience 
to watch and it stressed the merits 
of the product. (By hypnosis almost 
anyone can be made to recall all the 
facts he has ever known or seen on 
a particular subject.) 

Another plus in the program was 
gained for Elgin when Mr. Nlein 
told several subjects under hypnosis 
that after they were awake and in 
their seats, they would find the seats 
unbearably hot when he said the 
word “Elgin.” Thereafter, when- 
ever the hypnotist used the word 
“Elgin” on the stage, the subjects. al- 
though no longer in a trance, did 
jump from their seats. 

During the remainder of the con- 
vention, everyone shouted ‘Elgin’ at 
least once or twice at the former sub- 
jects of the hypnotic suggestion. Of 
course, it was only the hypnotist’s 
voice saying “Elgin” that could evoke 
the “hot seat’? response, but the 
shouts of ‘Elgin’ became a standard 
gag for the whole meeting. 


as 
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at of & where conventions, trade shows and expositions are held. 
ndividy- Furthermore, Eastern specializes in this type of business, 
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Let us hear from you if you're planning a meeting. 
Write to Eastern Air Lines, Convention Department, 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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"YOU MANAGEMENT MEN are all so sweet to each other behind a mike . 


let's see you draw weapons and disagree for a change." 


That would be a novelty. 


10 Ways to Liven Our 
Dead Sales Meetings 


We herd the boys into hard seats, coop ‘em up for hours at 
a time, talk 'em to death, and ignore both their own sound 
ideas and their gripes. Then wonder why they don't learn. 


Some day, we'd love to see a 
sales convention in which the sales- 
men sit up on the speakers’ plat- 
form! 

Down in the audience would sit 
management executives, line execu- 
tives, junior executives, media repre- 
sentatives and agency men! 

And for three days the salesmen 
would do the spluttering and the 
muttering, the shouting and the 
warning, the stimulating and the cau- 
tioning, the brow-beating and the 
pleading. Yes, for three days the 
salesmen would return—with interest 
—the persiflage and palaver with 
which they have been inundated 
sales conventions tor lo these many 
years. 

It would not only be sweet re- 
venge but might even be instructive 
to that stellar audience. 

It might be instructive because ex- 
ecutives would see themselves as 


Condensed from Grey Matter, Feb. 15, 1952, 
published by Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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salesmen see them at sales convention 
time. Should we call it a “‘worm’s 
eye” view of conventions? Yes, we 
should—because Mr. Salesman is 
treated like a worm at too many 
sales conventions. 


Is this true of all sales conven 
tions? No. 

Is it true of many? Maybe the 
majority? Yes. 

Can convention programs »e 3. 
ranged so that the conventior reall 
accomplishes what it should ccom. 
plish? Yes. 

Do we have a formula? No. We 
wouldn’t use one. Salesmen an} sales 
organizations vary. So do salvs cop. 
vention objectives. A lot of variable 
and a single formula make « poo 
combination. 

But, we think there is an approach 
to sales convention planning that 
makes horse sense for many, if not 
most organizations. Our surveying 
instruments are all set up; lets sur- 
vey that approach together: 


Ten Good Tips 


|. Limit formal speeches: A maxi- 
mum of four hours daily—three 
would be better—should be set for 
formal speeches. Remember, it’s not 
how much you communicate that 
counts; it’s your salesmen’s ability to 
absorb that is the determining factor. 


2. Half-hour limit on talks: It takes 
a darn good speaker to hold the con- 
centrated attention of an audience 
for more than a half hour. Few 
speakers at sales conventions are 
silver-tongued orators. Moreover, 
even polished speakers can’t hold an 
audience for over a half hour when 
they’ve been preceded by one, two or 
five hours of half-trained, half-armed, 
and sometimes blame near _half- 
witted speakers. 


3. Speeches in writing: All talks 
should be written in advance—at 
least in note form—and somebody 
with authority should be empowered 


A DREAM WORLD, it's true, but it's fun 
management listens while the salesmen talk. The brass might even pick up an idea. 


to think about . . . a meeting where 
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BAKER... 


on facilities at the dlefferson 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 


In the Heart of the Resort . . . convenient to Piers ... Churches... 7. . - . the Boardwalk 
| and Beach . . . Railroad and Bus Stations . . . completely accessible to all important business 


locations. Comfortable, home-like public rooms for a pre-meeting talk with friends. A quick-snack 
coffee shop and a smart cocktail lounge for entertaining. 


AMPLE FACILITIES 


The Jefferson's air-cooled convention hall seats 1022 delegates with banquet space for 

F eC 880 guests. Numerous committee rooms are available for any size meeting with 
complete privacy in all. Television and radio facilities, a modern amplifying system, 
plus a large stage and the newest movie cameras provide versatile equipment for 
any occasion. 


these are 


A well-trained convention staff will handle all details of your convention 
needs within the hotel, such as rooms for delegates, banquet arrangements, 


avant committee rooms and meetings, and decorations and setting up of 
merchandise displays. No detail will be overlooked to make your 


convention or sales meeting a gratifying success. 


- t h pe fl EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 


The Jefferson Hotel and Convention Hall has every accom- 
modation for a modern streamlined convention or sales 


® 
meeting. Four hundred and sixty-eight comfortable rooms 
eC e in The Jefferson and its sister hotels The Monticello and 
4 The Boscobel are available to house delegates in the 


shadow of the Convention Hall. No taxis or privaie 
transportation needed. 


the COMPLETE SERVICE 
The same courteous, efficient service that has 
made The Jefferson a byword for fine hotel 
accommodations is extended to convention 
guests and delegates. The identical cuisine of 


; The Jefferson prevails for banquets, luncheons 


or parties prepared and served at all sales 
fot meetings and conventions. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ; 


Dallas? Finest 


SRA 


700 Rooms and Baths, completely 
modern, and air conditioned 


stance 


s\= SS ERAREE™ 


a iwi AD 


¢ Heart of Downtown Dallas 

e Perfect Exhibit Space 

e Numerous Meeting Rooms 

¢ Comfortable Modern Coffee Shop 


FENTON J. BAKER | 


Home of the nationally famous 
General Manager 


NI 
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to ‘‘call time’ when the time limit is 
exceeded. (The speakers may not 
like it, but the salesmen surely will. ) 


4. Break between speeches: Five 
to 15 minutes should be allowed be- 
tween every talk. That’s not only 
for human needs but so the men can 
talk among themselves. 


5. Participation: Please, please per- 
mit the salesmen to participate. Give 
them time to participate after every 


talk, or after every second or third. 
Encourage them to participate. Per- 
mit them to submit questions in writ- 
ing—unsigned if it will put them on 
the spot. 


6. Let them talk: Why not have at 
least one salesman get up before the 
lectern and talk each day? Ever hear 
of a salesman who didn’t like to talk, 
wasn't a bit of an exhibitionist or 
maybe a bit of ham? 


7. Get their suggestions: You 


and economical to operate? 


Capex prefab exhibits 


costs 


Capex 


Company, Inc. 


Are your Salesmen driving around in Cadillacs ? 


[SN’T it just as sensible to use Capex prefab exhibits 
as it is to furnish salesmen with cars that are low priced 


You’d be surprised how many big names are among the over 
500 companies sharply reducing their show costs by using 


Your company letterhead will bring you the story on how the Capex 
method of creating exhibits bypasses conference delays and art 

and our portfolio of styleful exhibits priced from 

$167.50 up—custom built to meet your requirements. 


615 South Boulevard, Evanston, Illinois 
1775 Broadway, New York City 


business . . . and pleasure! 
Groups from 25 to 800. 


meeting rooms. 
550 all-outside Guest Rooms. 


+ ++ HH 


FLORIDA'S LARGEST RESORT HOTEL ° 


SUCCESSFUL CONVENTIONS ASSURED 


Florida’s perfect atmosphere of relaxation . . . Florida’s finest 
facilities . . . Florida’s largest, most complete resort hotel . . . plus 
trained help in staging and programming. Your selection of this 
hotel is automatic assurance of success from the standpoint of 


Tropical Room, Grand Ballroom, Main Dining Room, smaller private 


Play facilities include smart new Cabana Club, Olympic salt water 
swimming pool, sun deck, tennis and badminton courts. 


Private Beach Club on the ocean. 


For complete details, write L. E. AMES, Convention Director 


PALM BEACH 2. 


Daniel E. Taylor, Pres. 
James J. Farrell, Mug. Div. 


LARGEST HOTEL SOUTH OF WASHINGTON 


HOTEL 


NO COUNTER-MEASURE is too brutal 
for the speaker who has no terminal 
facilities. We need more tough chairmen, 


won't be able to use perhaps more 
than two or three, but let the sales. 
men make suggestions in advance re- 
garding some subjects they would like 
discussed. ‘Their suggestions may be 
darn good. 


8. Cut statistics: Orally given, sta- 
tistics don’t even go in one ear to 
go out the other. Use visual aids. 


9. Limit coverage: There is just no 
sense in covering a subject exhaust- 
ively; it’s too exhausting. The more 
statistics, the more technicalities—the 
more slumbering salesmen. 


10. Sleep problem: Some sales ex- 
ecutives object to the use of slides 
because as soon as lights go out, the 
men go to sleep. Those same men 
are asleep, even though their eyes 
are open, when the lights are on. 
Half-open eyes hardly guarantee a 
fully-open mind. 

A bit of amusement should be 
spaced throughout the meetings—not 
solely at the wind-up smoker. And, 
during the serious part of the meet- 
ing, be believable. Salesmen are sub- 
merged in more strains on credulity 
during sales conventions than is the 
public when exposed to cigarette ad- 
vertising. And, brother, that’s strain! 

It’s astounding how many meetings 


NEED MUSIC OR 
ENTERTAINMENT 
IN A HURRY? 


Jerome and Roberts 
ENTERTAINMENT — MUSIC 
Western Saving Fund Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
PEnnypacker 5-4535, 5-6595 


UNIFORMED GUARDS 
FOR 
CONVENTIONS AND TRADE SHOWS 
(Supervised Service) 


THE KANE SERVICE 


510 N. DEARBORN ST. (10) @ CHICAGO 
MOHAWK 4-6181 @ EST. 1911 
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thoug Egyptian dancer stages 
orinds and bumps. And the seats— 


them comfortable! 
Steer clear of holidays in planning 
ti Salesmen can be hauled in 


mec 

ws for a convention during a 
holida but their minds can’t be 
brought in. Hardly seems as though 
the carcass is worth the transporta- 
tion and all the other costs. 

If rhere are any stand-out humor- 
ists among the salesmen, put them 
on the platform; anyone labeled 
“teacher's pet” should be kept under 
wraps—they’re poison ! 

When you bring in a couple of 


distributors to talk to the men, make 
certain that they are given the free- 
dom to talk plainly—and that they 


use that freedom. No coaching— 
please. We've heard good accounts 


sive bad accounts of themselves at 
sales conventions by acting like the 
spitting image of management. 

If vou show exhibits, arrange them 
so that they are visible from the floor. 
It’s surprising to find how many sales 
departments will cheerfully spend 
thousands to bring the men in and 
then refuse to spend a few hundred 
dollars for exhibits, displays, etc., 
that can be seen by the assembled 
men without eye strain. 

Your treasurer can read charts at 
a glance; so can any passing econo- 
mist (Keep them passing—economists 
and salesmen mix like oil and 
water.) ; but salesmen, likely as not, 
will see only pies-in-the-sky when 
they look at the run-of-the-mill pie 
chart. Humanize the charts; give 
‘em sex appeal. 

Now, for some final convention 
tips. Management and line execu- 
tives should stop bowing to each 
other up. there on the platform. A 
bit of a fight would be more appre- 
ciated by the men. There is too 
much (apparent) total agreement. 
Just a touch of disagreement—even 
if it has to be staged (which is seldom 
quite necessary) would make things 
more believable and tolerable. 

Keep anybody off the platform 
who doesn’t have a message. We 
know that that is easier said than 
done. Too often the speaker is 
picked by title, not by message. 

lf a meeting is built around a 


... BUTTONS—PINS... 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
SOUVENIRS 
Write for catalog, 
samples, and prices, 
stating _ probable 
quantities desired. 


PARISIAN 
NOVELTY COMPANY 
3510S Western Av. Chicago 
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single theme, make sure that the 
theme is important enough for the 
total time and total list of speakers 
allotted to it. Quite often the con- 
nection with the theme is mercilessly 
stretched to get a speaker, or his 
speech, under the wire. Moreover, 
one theme for two or three days is 
apt to get a bit wearying. 

When salesmen participate, send 
them a transcript of what was said. 
We all love to see our remarks in 
type. And an abbreviated report of 


(perhaps serially) 
should be sent, too. Salesmen aren’t 
note-takers. If they were, they'd 
miss what was said while they were 
taking notes. 

Above all, the sales convention re- 
quires democratic freedom of expres- 
sion by the salesmen. We've seen 
more give-and-take at meetings be- 
tween management and_representa- 
tives of shop foremen than at meet- 
ings between management and sales- 
men. Why? 


the proceedings 


more 
convention 


space 


Hotel buildings occupy 
entire block. 
Our own Westminster 
14 private assembly 
rooms to seat from 15 
to 2000. 

34,600 sq. ft. snace for 
exhibits, shows, confer- 
ences. 

4 Registration Rooms. 
Private Entrances. 
Commodious Lounges. 
Checking Rooms. 


more 


convention 
ege 7 
facilities 
Banquet accommodations 
for 1500. 
—— accommodations 
or ; 
Perfect light and ven- 
tilation. 
Excellent acoustics. 
Public Address System. 
Stage. 
Motion Picture Booth. 
4 dining rooms. 
All main floor rooms. 
Large parking areas. 


more for your. 
convention dollar 


Hall. Attractive Rates for All-Year-Round Dates 


Full-Time Competent Convention Staff 


ON THE BOARDWALK ‘ATLANTIC CITY 


Air-Conditioned 
Grille — Entertainment — Dancing — Sun 
Decks — Sea Water Baths — Unexcelled 
Cuisine at Moderate Prices. 


Cocktail 


Pat J. Lally 


Sales Manager 


ATLANTIC CITY 
4-1251 


Lounge and 


“> 


The ESSEX 


| 3th and Filbert Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


4 Philadelphia's Best Located Hotel 

i Ample facilities for Conventions and 
Meetings 

Beautiful new PARISIENNE ROOM 
now available for business and social 
functions 

225 Modern Rooms with Bath 

Air Conditioned Lounge and Coffee 
Shop 

4 2 Minutes to Penna. R. R. and Read- 
ing Terminal 


Robert |. D. Straus, 
General Manager 
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REPAIRS 


BREAKDOWN CRISIS: One act in the pantomine sequence stressed 
the research and design experience which qualify Westinghouse 
engineers to give fast and efficient service when machinery fails. 


So You Want a Brand New Idea 


ren USS 


APPARATUS REPAIRS 


ON THE OTHER HAND, when machines must go out of the factory 
for service, one of Westinghouse's 36 repair plants is almost alway; 
within reach. Even this kind of sales idea can be told in pantomime, 


= nd 
REMEWA, PARTS 


* 


For Your Next Trade Show Exhibit ? 


Maybe pantomime is the answer. Westinghouse tested it at 
the Materials Handling Exposition, found it tops in interest 
value. Playlets were written and staged to stress specific 
services or specific sales points of technical equipment. 


Pantomime, one of the oldest tech- 
niques in showmanship, is a new medi- 
um for effective display and presenta- 
tion of a product or sales story at 
trade shows. The use of pantomime 
was conceived because of limitations 
at trade shows upon the use of sound 
and the like. 

This technique was first used by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. at the 
1951 Materials Handling Exposition, 
Chicago. The fine audience accept- 
ance was evident. However, there 
were definite fallacies in traffic pat- 
tern and planning of the exhibit area. 
These caused an overcrowding of the 
area and allowed insufficient oppor- 
tunity for specific customer contact. 

Profiting from this experience, 
Gardner, Robinson, Stierheim & 
Weis, Inc., display designers and 
builders, suggested that the show area 
be segregated from the sales area at 
the Plant Maintenance Show this 
year. This was most effective and is a 
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“must” for future application. 
Westinghouse’s use of pantomime 
evolved from the suggestion of a sales 
manager that a “peep” show be used 
at the Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion. Because this technique had been 
tried with rather mediocre results by 
others, P. H. Grunnagle, advertising 
and sales promotion, suggested that 
something be tried along the lines 
used by five-and-ten-cent stores that 
have a pantomimist in a window. 
The first operation in planning the 
pantomime was to get Westinghouse’s 
story concerning the features, mes- 
sages and all other pertinent points 
to be presented, down on paper. Then 
through the co-ordination of script 
writers and staff artists of GRS&W, 
an over-all outline of the stage, prop- 
erties and script was developed. 
Periscilla Dodge, a_ professional 
pantomimist, was called in after the 
initial plans were set. The timing and 


routine for the individual sets were 
her responsibility. 


Upon completion of all the physical § 


properties, Miss Dodge put on a re. 


hearsal for Westinghouse’s final ac-§ 


ceptance. After approval, 


she imme-@ 


diately went to the show city to select § 


professional talent. 
for talent is to use professional models 
whose appearance and ability are the 
best obtainable. 

Miss Dodge found it necessary to 
interview between 50 and 75 individ- 
uals over a period of three or four 


The policy set 


days in order to select seven girh§ 


whose appearance and talent fit into 
the prepared pantomime scripts. 
Two days before the actual pres 
entation at the show, rehearsals with 
actual props in the exhibit space gets 
underway for the models. 


dares 


The major considerations necessary § 


for effectiveness of the pantomime 


technique were found to be: 


1. A pantomime “barker” to aid inf 
trafic control. 
Proper space selection which 
provides an area for the hand!ing ot 


off-stage props and the movement of 
personnel. 

3. Facilities for personne! 0 
change costumes and rest since pat 
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re air conditioned, 1200 all outside rooms, each with radio, 
circulating ice water, servidors and modern furnishings. Enlarged Tulane Room 


Peas ee 
now accommodates 2,000 persons, ideal for exhibits, large meetings and automobile ote cacy es 
shows. Massive service elevator and stage are additional features of the ANGELES NER... 
Tulane Room. 12 new meeting and banquet rooms to serve all size groups. Exquisite Ours 
Cotillion Room for dining and dancing. New popular price Coffee Shop and HOTEL Mount VIRG 
comfortable Cocktail Lounge. Conveniently located on Canal Street, near all downtown activities. HOTEL MONTICEiLot . sisilla 
Bees eee ii UNtain 
Rice Noches 
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DUNTRY + PERSONAL PRODUCTS + ROEBLING » ARMOUR + NATIONAL CIT 
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STATES * BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE + NATIONAL CASH REGISTER + COX 
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STER © UNITED STATES TELEVISION + NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS + COCA ( 
IS » THIS WEEK MAGAZINE + ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC TEA COMPANY + NEW 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK + METROPOLITAN LIFE + EVERSHARP + N Y STATE 
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¢ DUMONT TELEVISION + EQUITABLE LIFE » GROLIER SOCIETY + WORCES 
PHILCO CORP. » EASTMAN KODAK + KOPPER COMPANY « DE LAVAL + ELEC 
ING + AMERICAN VISCOSE + CITIES SERVICE OIL + SWIFT + WESTINGHOUSE 
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¢ UNDERWOOD CORPORATION + NATIONAL LEAD + RYST 
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ING PICTURES + AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY + TEXA 
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STRAUSS DECORATING AND EXPOSITION COMPANY, INC. 
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tomime is a very demanding medium 
with almost constant action required. 

The pantomimists are required to 
observe rigid standards: Models are 
not permitted to appear in stage cos- 
tumes either in the exhibitor’s or any 
other booth at the show. While sex 
is recognized as an attractive element, 
it is kept down to a dignified and 
reserved status. Costumes were de- 
signed for the trim figures of the 
models to aid rather than detract 
from the effectiveness of the West- 
inghouse story and its presentation. 
The most important contribution 
that the pantomimist makes to the 


scene is through facial expressions 
and hand motions. 

The prime advantage of panto- 
mine to Westinghouse, according to 
Mr. Grunnagle, is that it attracts 
crowds at the show. 

A second advantage ascribed to the 
pantomime medium at a trade show 
is that visitors are more inclined to 
remember the name of the firm that 
sponsored it because of the rather un- 
usual presentation. Experience shows 
that a lasting impression is created 
through the medium. The popular 
use of pantomime in television might 
aid in its general appeal in an exhibit. 


Convention 


Displays 
this careful 


Call 


ee tad Lines 
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Crating adds expense and delay to any 
trade-show exhibit — adds nothing to its 
salespower! Ship the swift, careful way... 
call your local North American Van Lines 
Agent. Use this superior service, too, in 
moving office equipment or household 
goods of transferred personnel. Get cost- 
saving ‘“‘Survey Service”’ estimate. No 
obligation. 


Your Local North American Agent! 


Consult your classified phone book 


orth’ 


VANCLINES, Inc. 


AMERICA’S LEADING LONG - DISTANCE MOVING ORGANIZATION 


There is a noticeable difference ,: 
interest within the booth area whe, 
for any reason the pantomimes a, 
not operating. While the pantomims 
are on, almost everyone .approachipy 
the exhibit is attracted; when the 
are off, only those interested in th 
displayed products remain or ente; 
the booth area. At the Plant \Lainte. 
nance Show, Philadelphia, the Weg. 
inghouse salesmen were enthusiast 
about the number of people the pap. 
tomime drew into the exhibit portion 
of the booth where they could talk 
to those really interested visitors, 

Sales points are clearly defined jy 
a pantomime. Each of the three pan. 
tomimes at the Westinghouse exhibit 
endeavored to show few, but strong. 
selling messages, thus rendering a bet. 
ter chance for the onlooker to te. 
member the points that had_ beep 
highlighted. The center cubicle (The 
three pantomimes were in_ separate 
cubicles.), facing the main entrance 
of the Plant Maintenance Show, used 
Day-glo coloring for props and cos- 
tumes. 

In addition to keeping messages 
short for greater retention value, sim- 
ple, direct messages in pantomime 
keep properties to a minimum. It 
makes it easier to train the panto- 
mimists and keeps the scenes short on 
each stage. The pantomimes were 
limited to about three minutes. Each 
skit required two girls. 


Hostess Guides Audience 


Traffic flow was cleverly handled. 
The cubicles were recessed in an 
eliptically shaped display. The first 
pantomime was in the center cubicle. 
After it was finished, the curtain 
closed and the hostess directed the 
crowd around to the cubicle on the 
left. The curtain opened on this skit 
and when it finished, the hostess lead 
the audience around to the third 
pantomime. 

Lighting in the cubicles is excep- 
tionally bright, and vivid, contrast- 
ing colors are used for the props. 

Although pantomime is certainly 
not the least expensive medium to tell 
the sales or product story at a trade 
show, it has proved to be highly ef- 
fective. It has message impact on a 
mass audience which normally is diffi- 
cult to impress. 


Sparkling Entertainment 


for your 


Sales Meeting 


Jerome and Roberts 
ENTERTAINMENT — MUSIC 
Western Saving Fund Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
PEnnypacker 5-4535, 5-6595 
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Coan GROUPS, large and 
small, now recognize that the New 
Yorker offers more real hotel value 
than ever. By any yardstick you 
choose—location, service, cost, con- 
vention “know-how’’—this is now 
New York’s outstanding popular- 
priced convention hotel. A wide 
range of air-conditioned meeting 
and banquet rooms, ample exhibit 
space and specially trained person- 
nel make every group meeting a 
success. When you consider New 
York, consider the New Yorker be- 
cause it offers you unexcelled value! 


For detailed convention information, 
write to D. W. Carlton, Director of 
Sales and Advertising. 


NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, Pres. Gene Voit, General Manager 


WRITE US TODAY FOR THE HOTEL NEW YORKER CONVENTION PLAN 


34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK1.N.Y. DIRECT TUNNEL CONNECTION TO PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
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MEETING ROOMS TO ACCOMMODATE 
25 TO 450 PEOPLE 


EVERY ROOM AIR CONDITIONED WITH 
INDIVIDUAL CONTROL 


TWO GREAT DINING ROOMS FAMOUS FOR 
THE EXCELLENCE OF FOOD AND SERVICE 


MUSIC FOR DINING AND DANCING 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE WITH ENTERTAINMENT 
FREE PARKING 


PUBLICITY COOPERATION - WELL TRAINED 
CONVENTION STAFF - AMPLE DISPLAY SPACE 


NEAR GOLF COURSES, TENNIS COURTS, 
FISHING, SAILING, RACING, THEATRES, 
NIGHT CLUBS, SHOPPING CENTERS 


SPECIAL RATES 
Address your inquiries to 


GORDON JESSO, Manager 
HOTEL 


| in the exhibit. 


a. MILNE « co. 


HUMAN COMFORT is planned into an A. Milne & Co. booth to eliminate "sore feet" 
faces and "aching leg" smiles. Well-upholstered chairs and rubber flooring show results 
in dollars and cents as well as improved dispositions on the part of exhibit attendants, 


The Case of the Salesmen 
With the Aching Feet 


_ Change of flooring in A. Milne & Co. booths eliminates fa- " 
_ tigue of exhibit personnel and is reflected in a larger volume 
of business, fewer customer-gripes, happier salesmen. 


BY HENRY SEARS HOYT, JR. 


A. Milne & Co.* 


Department store salespeople in the 
last rush hours of Christmas Eve and 
salesmen working at trade show ex- 
hibits in the last hours of the show 
day have a lot in common—they’re 
both tired to the point of showing 
discourtesy to customers and actually 
turning away sales. 

This is no new discovery to you, 
I’m sure. Nor was it to us. It was 
merely one of several problems we 
were aware of from our many years 
of exhibiting in trade shows through- 
out the country. And it was one of 
the several problems about which we 
didn’t seem to be able to do 
much until recently. 

Like many exhibitors, we have 
long followed a policy of trying to 
evaluate our participation in trade 


very 


| shows. In addition to checking actual 


sales, we issue a questionnaire at the 
conclusion of each show to obtain the 
reaction of each salesman who works 
Our responses are 


*Metal dealers, New York, N. Y. 


generally completely satisfactory on 
the advertising and sales value of our 
exhibits. More intelligent design, bet- 
ter layout for trafic flow, improved 
lighting, greater use of cubic content, 
more accurate estimates of the kind 
and amounts of literature necessary— 
all these factors have had their de- 


served attention and resultant im- 
provements. 
Two Irksome Problems 
But two irksome problems re- 
mained until very recently: 
|. Constantly increasing costs: 
These included exhibit — serv ces, 


transportation, erection and disman- 
tling, renovating and revising ex- 
hibits for varied space sizes and varied 
audiences, and the high mortulity 
rate on floor coverings. 


2. The everlasting show-fatigue 
complaint from salesmen: This re- 
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fected itself in increased costs of 
exhib’ ersonnel as we attempted to 
elim the trouble by doubling 


personnel and halving working shifts. 
Our first complaint — increasing 
was overcome to a great e€x- 
“ith the aid of our exhibit man- 


_— 
costs 


“al er, Lewis Barry. Basically, 
the sclution was the development of 
qa telescopic exhibit which is easily 
erecté and dismantled without 


skilled labor. It packs simply and 
dat in a minimum number of specially 
designed cases which have reduced 
transportation costs. Its telescopic na- 
ture, together with extra units, makes 
‘t easily adaptable to a wide variety 

ice sizes. Finally, an integral 
part of the exhibit design permits 
complete changes of copy and dis- 
played materials at an absolute mini- 
mum of expense. 

Our second problem: how to pre- 
vent, or at least lessen, the fatigue 
that is brought on by long hours on 
one’s feet? 


ort S 


Seating Comfort 


A simple solution, of course, would 
be to allow salesmen to remain seated. 
is rather insulting to cus- 
tomers and prospects whose own legs 
are weary from tramping up one 
aisle and down another of long ex- 
hibit halls with their arch-breaking 
floors. But it is possible, of course, 
for some of the personnel to sit while 
others are standing. So our first step 
was to purchase comfortable uphol- 
stered chairs which are also a boon to 
exhibit visitors. 

\We find additional benefits accru- 
ng from this step. The chairs we 


Sut this 


bought knock down quickly and 
easily for compact packing. They 


are less expensive over a number of 
shows than renting chairs at each 


RU®BER TILES are interlocked like a jig-saw 
puvie and can be laid in a matter of 
micutes. The tiles pack conveniently in their 
ow: case. Their long life helps to reduce costs. 
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HERE’S THE FAMOUS 
EASTMAN KODAK 

EXHIBIT in New York's 
Grand Central Station . . . the 
frontal display accounts for an estimated 250,000,000 
viewer-impressions a year. The Kodak information 
center behind it is visited by a steady stream of photo 


fans from all over the world. Both are by IVEL... 
the leader in the exhibit field! 


YOU ARE INVITED to find out for yourself what Ivel has accom- 
plished for other firms in solving exhibit problems . .. and what 
Ivel can do to increase the effectiveness of your firm's exhibits. 
Merely fill in and mail the coupon below. We will see that you 
receive full information, including a valuable check-list of require- 


ments for a successful exhibit. No obligation at all, naturally. 


Sales Representatives: 


RALPH L. WINTERSTEEN e@ 201 Buffington Road @ Syracuse, N. Y. 
LEON GORDON MILLER e@ 811 Prospect Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohio 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
FOR VALUABLE INFORMATION 


Destgners and Buttderws ! 

ESR ENOOREEE OF DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS ; 
96-18 43rd Ave., Corona 68, N. Y.C.  ILlinois 7-2002 

| 

I want full details on your exhibit service and your 1 
free check-list of requirements for a successful exhibit. | 

i 

NAME. 
ADDRESS... : Cons ! 
(City) (Zone) (State) e| 
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MANNERS 


Some people defy conventions. We love 


, 


em... and the bigger the better. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 


Write for illustrated folder No. 41 


a Holel 


“At the Gateway 
to Gimes Square.” 


FOR CONVENTIONS... 


cA highly trained staff looks after 
your every want in a delightful at- 
mosphere of comfort and cordial 
hospitality. 


BANQUET AND MEETING FACILITIES 
FOR 25 TO 400 * SAMPLE ROOMS * 
EXHIBIT SPACE * DINING ROOMS ¢ 
COFFEE SHOP * COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
* PLEASANT, COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
..- TELEVISION AVAILABLE ¢ 
HOME OF THE FAMOUS MOTOR BAR. 
¢ CENTRALLY LOCATED...GARAGE 
AND PARKING FACILITIES 


Leslie £.‘Paul 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


EMPIRE 


BROADWAY AT SIXTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 23 


show. We chose their co!o:~ to hap. 
monize with our exhibits, thus pre. 
senting a more integrated exhibit 
And finally, we can control the ap. 
pearance of our furniture, rather 
than take a chance on getting some. 
thing that might be shabby. 

But this move is only a_partig 
solution, On busy show days, there 
aren't many opportunities for oy 
salesmen to sit and they suffer thei 
greatest fatigue at the time whe 
opportunities for increased busines 
are at a peak because of the larg 
number of visitors. 

Individual salesmen _ attempted 
remedies of their own with old com. 
fortable shoes, heavy  crepe-soled 
shoes, inner-shoe cushions, heavy wool 
socks and other makeshifts. We 
even considered luxurious and ex. 
pensive deep-napped carpeting. But 
costs, waste in cutting for each new 
show, spoilage from grease, and high 
cqst of maintenance made this im 
practical. 


Practical Solution 


The practical solution was the 
purchase of “Shofloor,”’ an interlock- 


ing rubber tile with such resiliency | 


that it eliminates most of the leg- 
fatigue. Its thickness—one-quarter 
inch—is double that of most other 
tile, and the fact that it is solid rub- 
ber gives it an unbelievable resilience. 

Again, we find additional benefits. 
The jig-saw, interlocking feature 
provides a flooring that needs no 
cementing or other anchoring. It 
lies flat and smooth without shifting. 
It is extremely simple to lay and re- 
move and there is no waste because 
the tiles can be laid to fit any space, 
large or small, regular or irregular 
in shape. The smooth finish and 
over-all marble pattern creates a 
beautiful floor in harmony with the 
exhibit. Waxing reduces cleaning 
requirements to a minimum and 
shipping costs are low since it packs 
compactly into special cases that pro- 
tect it completely. The extremely 
long life of Shofloor reduces the 
eventual floor covering costs to 4 
new low. 

The increased effectiveness of our 
salesmen, even after long hours on 
their feet at a show, has resulted in 
a larger volume of business, we are 
convinced, even though this is a fac- 
tor that is difficult to measure ac- 
curately. Perhaps easier to meas- 
ure is the reduction in the number 
of complaints from old customers 
who sometimes formerly thought 
they were treated in a rather offhand 
way at our exhibits. We've found 
real improvement in this categor 
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| But the greatest improvement of 
~ to har. you R NEXT | all is in the morale of our salesmen INVESTIGATE 
hus pre ry TTON —— and after a show. No longer ST, AUGUSTINE P 
exhihis X : o they wear “sore feet” faces < 
exhibit ‘a a OD | do they wear ‘sore feet” faces and YOUR NATION'S OLDEST CITY 
the ap. ( Q | “aching legs’? smiles. They are more pe 
rather / > alert, more gracious to customers “4 
1Z some. a and prospects, and more ready to . 
| return to the routine of their terri- 
Parti | tories without taking a few days off | 
Vs, there | to rest up after a show. If we could 
tor our | measure no other factor of difference 
ter. their with our new floor covering, we'd 
when 3 ou feel amply repaid by the improve- 
DuSiness , iy ment in salesmen’s attitudes at our | 
le large trade shows. | 
at It would be unfair, ungracious | 
tempted and ungrateful if I failed to mention 
Id com. Ask us to help you with that our exhibit builder, Lewis 
pe-soled PEA Eee res mm | Barry, deserves much of the credit EA 
VV wool i ; | for improving our trade show prac- a ee 
We eetebiossliggt orient | tices. He developed our flexible @ Complete convention facili- 
banquets, cocktail parties, ee. : > 4 
ind ey. aaah, ‘eomiie, al exhibit and introduced us to the ties. : , 
x. But ” ngs ; ‘ inter-locking rubber tile, Shofloor. e 52 points of interest for 
o oa other details. Write now for sightseeing. 
nd hich complete information and & Only 10 minutes froin 
his am our references. Banker's H Florida's finest beach. 
ankers riour @ Delightfully cool in summer. 
— Our nomination for the busi- @ Within one days driving dis- 
est program on record goes to tance to all major Florida 
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t pro- Mr. Donald Gordon. 
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out the country. Pre-tests insure smooth presentations. 


Series of Packaged Sales Clinics 
Trains at the Retail Level 


85% to 90% of all RCA's franchised dealers and their 
salesmen attend meetings staged by distributors through- 


Based on an interview with J. M. WILLIAMS, 
Advertising Manager, Home Instrument Department 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America 


Last summer, when demand for 


television receivers dropped to a 
trickle, when inventories started to 
put pressure on warehouse walls and 
the jitters sent many dealers into 
frenzied price-cutting gymnastics, 
one glaring deficiency showed like a 
beacon through the maze of_ half- 
price sales and below-list come-ons. 
Dealers don't know how to sell! 
survey or casual check 
showed that salesmen knew little or 
nothing about selling television and 
many dealers and salesmen were alto- 
gether new to the business. Old deal- 
ers had enjoyed the lush-rush days of 
heavy demand and_ had 
lazy sales habits. 

It was obvious to RCA Victor, as 
well as everyone else, that retail se//- 
ing of television was practically non- 
existent and so education—but quick 
—was in order. H. G. Baker, vice- 
president in charge of the company’s 
Home Instrument Department, map- 
ped out a sales training plan and 
within three months a series of pack- 
aged sales clinics was playing to en- 
thusiastic salesmen audiences. 


Every 


fallen into 


Distributors Run Meetings 


Why were RCA’s sales clinics so 
successful? Because every conceivable 
obstacle, objection and problem was 
worked on and answered before the 
clinic-package hit the road. 

This was the over-all plan: A 
series of three sales clinics was to be 
held in each of the territories covered 
by the company’s 58 distributors. 
Each distributor was to receive the 
packaged programs and was to stage 
the meetings himself for his dealers 
and dealer salesmen. 

The first meetings were staged the 
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week of February 4+, the second dur- 
ing the week of March 3 and the 
third during the week of March 31. 

The meetings themselves were 
gems otf planning. The programs 
were prepared in cooperation with 
Amos Parrish & Co., Inc., merchan- 
dising consultants. The aim of the 
clinics was narrowed to the single 
purpose of making salesmen 


capable. 


more 


Simulating Attendance 


Anticipating resistance from sales- 
men who don’t like the idea of going 
to school, nothing in the promotion 
of the sales clinics said anything about 
education or training. The theme of 
the clinics was “Prove It Yourself.” 
The entire program was geared to 
suggesting a variety of different sales 
techniques a salesman could try for 
himself and see how they work. 

To further break down attendance 
resistance at the distributor held clin- 
ics, RCA offered three automobile 
prizes as well as Defense Bonds to be 
given to the lucky-ticket holders who 
attended all three clinics. RCA also 
suggested that distributors add prizes 
of their own to further stimulate 
attendance. 

To prevent distributor resistance, 
RCA created the packaged clinics 
down to the last detail. Each dis- 
tributor received a ‘‘Leader’s Guide.” 
The guide contained a complete re- 
port on the plans of the clinics and 
how they were to be effected. Com- 
plete scripts were included for not 
only the main part of the meeting 
but introductions and closing ad- 
dresses. 

A “45” rpm album of rehearsal 
records was made available. The rec- 


ords were to aid the distributgy. 
speakers in delivering the address 
and commentary. Anticipating hes. 
tancy on the part of distributors ¢) 
rehearse their lines properly, the voice 
on the records was not a polished ap. 
nouncer’s but an ordinary Joe whom § 
the distributor could more easily ty 
to duplicate in phrasing, pauses and 
emphasis. 


Had to Earn a Prize 


The prizes of a DeSoto, Plymouth 
and Chevrolet were not merely give. 
aways; the winning ticket holders had 
to earn them. A dealer or salesman 
whose card was drawn for a prize 
was telephoned, person-to-person. If 
he was not in, the call was placed 
later when he was. When he wa 
contacted, he was asked a question 
based upon the information contained 
in the sales clinic booklets which were 
distributed at the meetings. If he an- 
swered correctly, he then owned a | 
new car. 


The automobile prizes were for 
salesmen all over the country. To 
make prizes that were psychologically 
attractive for those who look at the 
big odds against winning in a national 
contest, the Defense Bond prizes were 
drawn separately for each of the 
eight regions of the country. 

Attendance was the basic problem. 
No matter how fine the program, 
lively and entertaining the media 
used, information-packed the ideas 
given—if the salesmen didn’t come, 
it was a waste of effort (and time 
and money . a hinted $200,000). 
So a $1,000 prize was offered to the 
distributor sales manager who 
brought out the largest percentage of 
his dealers and dealer-salesimen. 
(RCA knew how many dealers and 
salesmen each distributor had because 
they had queried each distributor on 
the number before they were told 
about the sales clinics and conceiv- 
ably could revise figures downward.) 

Samples of all promotional pieces 
prepared for the clinics were incl:ided 
in the Leader’s Guide. Distribirors 
could order as many as they needed 
of each of the series of postal-card 
teasers, announcements and remind- 
ers. Two-color mailing pieces and 
pamphlets were made available——all 
to be imprinted by the distributo 
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Let’s sit in the sun and talk about 


IN 
ATLANTIC 
CITY 


Pardon us for bragging 4{> but we at the SENATOR are proud of the tra- 
dition which years of friendly innkeeping have built. Wcow\Here, at the 

shores mostsensible rates, €23 your vacation becomes an invigorating 
holiday cocktailS.Y” blended of tangy seaair, tasty food and sunshine 
perpetual sunshine! Whatever the weather, you'll tan @& &) inyour 
beach togs on our fabulous SUNand STAR ROOF. Theres nightly dancing and 
sparkling entertainment EY t00... acoffee shop anda Cocktail 
Lounge... and every sport (Ga & including that great 
big beautiful ocean. Sogetinthe swim! Come down to 
the SENATOR for the time of your life--or the’rest of your life! 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR "KEY TO CONVENTION CONVENIENCE” 
James E. Reed, Manager 


e 


Uta, ’ e 
PS 7 Youll beWireteChovse 
| AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 


Located in 19 prominent cities, these 
convention-wise hosts will meet your 
every need. Air-conditioned meeting 
rooms, exhibit space, and guest rooms, 
thoroughly trained personnel and cen- 

tral locations guarantee the success of 
your next convention. Address inquir- 
“ ¢ ies to the individual hotel or mail to 
Convention Department. Affiliated 
National Hotels, Anico Bldg., Galves- 
ton, Texas. 


OTHER AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


New Orleans Hotel De Soto 
Clovis, N. M. Hotel Clovis 
Dallas, Texas Hotel Travis 


Galveston, Texas. .Miramar Courts 
Coronado Courts 
Hotel Cavalier 
oo ot: “1\ San Antonio, Texas,.. Angeles Crts. 
Mountain Lake, Va. 
Hotel Mountain Lake 
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The first sales clinic was designed 
to build up in the minds of the sales- 
men the proven fact (by surveys) 
that television salesmen are dollar- 
wise the aristocrats of the retail field. 
After explaining the monetary ad- 
vantage of being a television § sales- 


man, the slides and script then went 
on to explain the techniques of mak- 
ng more sales and more money. 

The script for the meeting was 
prepared in a ring-bound book so that 
the pages could lie flat. On the right- 
hand page was the text, while the 
left-hand page showed a print of the 
slide that was on the screen. Thus 
the speaker knew exactly what was 
on the screen without having to turn 
around. Incidentally, the illustrations 
on the slides were all in a rough-line 
caricature that was forceful and 
clear, 

At the end of the first clinic, two 
booklets were given to each salesman, 
“Prove It Yourself” and ‘Dynamic 
Demonstrations.” The former con- 
tained the same drawings as_ those 
that appeared on the slides with 
added captions as a reminder of the 
material discussed. “Dynamic Dem- 
gave the salesmen tips 
on what features to sell in television, 
how to dramatically point them out 


onstrations”’ 


and how to trade up. 

While the first clinic made use of 
slides the second used a motion pic- 
ture film, “Prove It Yourself.” The 
second meeting’s aim was to show 
salesmen the techniques covered in 
the first clinic as applied to actual 
selling and also how to switch the 
customer's “if”? to “‘which.” The film 
showed actual sales situations and 
care was taken to select the actors to 
make them believable. The attempt 
was made to have the salesman in 
the audience feel that the salesman 
on the screen was just like him—not 
a Hollywood glamor boy. 

Rather than boldly point out the 
errors of the salesman on the film and 
thereby insult the salesman in the 
audience with whom it was hoped he 
was identified, a shadow ‘‘conscience”’ 
was used. The shadow of the acto1 
was seen on the screen, reproving him 
for some technical failure in his sales 
technique. Errors of selling were 
thereby forcefully pointed out with- 
out indirectly talking down to the 
audience. 

The third clinic stressed the theme 
“You're lucky to be selling TV” and 
utilized an institutional film on how 
an RCA set is born. 

A great portion of the success of 


the three clinics was in the ease wit 
which the distributors could g 
them. Everything they needed y 
provided and they could « 
meeting as much as they 
Every phase of the ove 
gram was tested before it ws sent: 


distributors for use. At > RCS 
sales meeting in December. a sale 
man was given a copy of *he scrip 
and told to give the slide talk ¢ 
next day. Without advance warning 
he was able to run through the seri: 


for the assembled salesmen without 
hitch, proving that the script wa 


easy to read and the instruct ons sin 
ple to follow. 

One big advantage of the sales clip. 
ic as planned is that it can be con 


pletely staged with just two men: 
speaker and a_ projectionist. Thi 
means that the programs can be held 
later for small groups unable to a. 
tend big meetings. 

With gate returns on the distribu- 


tor-staged meetings still coming LEAVE 
the count shows an attendance of be. lem of 


tween 85% and 90% of all franchised 
dealers and their salesmen. Looking 
toward that $1,000 prize, many dis 
tributor sales managers had_ spent 
hours on the telephone reminding 
dealers of the clinics. 
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CONTAINING: 80,000 Square Feet 


Easy DRIVE-IN FACILITIES .... 


Unload Exhibits at Booth 
Additional MEETING ROOMS 


CRATE STORAGE SPACE 
PARKING ACCOMMODATIONS for 2,000 CARS 


Ample transportation to Armory 


2 Miles from the Capitol — 


Srtressease 
Sesseeer 


For Information Write: Armory Board Manager 


National Guard Armory 
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LEAVE IT TO THE ENGINEERS .. . to apply some engineering principles to the prob- 


lem of achieving efficient organization of a meeting involving complicated program detail. 


Control Board Keeps Tabs on 


Scores of Speakers for A. S. T. E. 


Whe 


a point 


n a technical program reaches 


where 50 technical papers and 


five seven-member panels have to be 


nandled, 


procedut 


oly ed 


co-ordination and follow-up 


es on the many details in- 


become burdensome. 


Frank Wilson, technical director, 


\meric 


ing and 
‘| program being held in con- 


in Society of Tool Engineers, 
ich a problem recently when 
providing the large 


with the 1952 ASTE Indus- 


‘position in Chicago, March 


uughly familiar with produc- 
\w-how methods of the mem- 
of the Society he serves, Mr. 
put some of these methods to 
this problem and solved it 
ng a visual production con- 
d. This board shows daily 
progress in obtaining paper 
itions, author biographical 
icity material, discusser and 
mber acceptances, etc. 
able color-coded plastic in- 
ps indicate the status of each 


up his control board, Mr. 
first selects the topics for the 
technical papers he wants to 
n the program and assigns 
to each of them. ‘These 
are then set up as headings 
> top of the board. 


1, 1952 


Next, he sets up the various de- 
tails that have to be completed for 
each paper in a vertical column at 
the left of the board. The actual 
details he lists in the column 
speaker invited, speaker acceptance, 
photograph, biography, digest of 
paper, paper received, speech edited. 

In the same left-hand column and 
below the aforementioned 


men and discussers lined up. 
details he lists are: duplimats order- 
ed, duplimats received, printing or- 
dered, printing completed, paper to 


discussers, paper to session chairmen, | 


biography on speaker to publicity, 
biography on session chairman to pub- 


licity, paper digest to publicity, speak- | 


er biography to chairman, 
paper digest to session chairman, com- 
plete paper to session chairman. 

To show the daily status of all 
functions, Mr. Wilson uses colored 
plastic strips on the board. White 
strips indicate action completed; red 
strips indicate action pending; blue 
strips indicate divided responsibility 
where two speakers are involved ; and 
vellow strips indicate cancellation. 

Dates are written on these plastic 
strips only when deadlines get short 
and activity gets intense. 


session 


¢ Fast frequent service 
¢ Serving major U.S. cities 
* Half fare for families 


(Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays 


¢ New low coach fares 


We'll be on the job, helping you boost attendance! 
Simply contact any Northwest office 

or Convention Bureau, 

Northwest Airlines, 4 

1885 University Ave., 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 


NORTHWEST 


AIRLINES 


A World of Experience... 
Over 25 Years 


are: | 


details, | 
Mr. Wilson lists the various func- | 
tions he performs in reproducing the | 
paper and getting the session chair- | 
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NEW! 


LOW COST, 


Back-And-Forth 


Rotating Motion 


.., The Reversing Midget Turntable 


Versatile low cost back and fort? 
tion: ideal for messages 

weight products. 

Horizontal, vertic 


s-catchin reversi 
Eye-catc g ve 


Also available: Straight line back- 
and forth motion via rack and pinion. 


GALE DOROTHEA MECHANISMS 


Modern Mechanisms for Disploymakers 


81-01 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York 


achieve varied objectives. 


Leaderless Group Discussion: 
What It Is, How It Works 


It's an informal meeting technique that can be used to 


If you do not have a formal 


speech-training program, you might like to experiment with 
it as a means for helping salesmen improve presentations. 


BY JAMES F. BENDER, Ph. D. 


Director, National Institute for Human Relations 


Leaderless Group Discussion,a way 
to measure and develop aspects of 
personality, is winning a lot of en- 
thusiastic -friends—not only in busi- 
ness and idnustry, but in education 
and other fields as well. And justly 
so, for it is simple, easy to use, enjoy- 
able, and gets results. 

I4;1D has so many ramifications 
that all we can do in this short arti- 
cle is tell what it is, describe how it 
works, trace its growth, show how it 
can be used to help select and train 
salesmen and executives. 


What It Is: As its name _ implies, 
Leaderless Group i 
rarely 


Discussion is a 
larger than three to 
five — discussing a topic without a 
designated leader. The discussion 
proceeds along entirely impromptu 
lines. The members of the discussion 
group, the speakers, are rated by the 
audience. The audience is also small, 
composed of no fewer than three 
judges and ordinarily no more than 
seven. The speakers and judges may 
be strangers or acquainted with one 
another. LGD has other names, 
such as Group Interview Testing, 
Unsupervised Group Discussion, and 
Cjroup Speech-Performance Test. 


group 


How It Works: Chairs for the 
speakers are arranged in a semi-circle 
tacing the audience. Or, the speak- 
ers and judges sit in a large circle: 
the speakers in one segment, the 
judges in the other. The writer who 
has used both seating arrangements at 
various times in his course, Executive 
Ability: How To Improve It, at Co- 
lumbia University (Institute of Arts 
& Sciences) and in training groups in 
business and industry, prefers the first 
arrangement. It seems to work better. 


40 


One of the judges seats the speak- 
ers and tells them why they were 
chosen to take part in the LGD. Or- 
dinarily he introduces them to the 
other judges in an informal, friendly 
way. He tells them that the judges 
will rate them on certain aspects of 
speech and personality as they discuss 
an assigned topic without a leader. 

He includes a few words of en- 
couragement in his remarks and ex- 
presses gratitude for their coopera- 
tion. His object is to put the speak- 
ers at ease as much as possible. Final- 
ly, he announces the topic that the 
judges have agreed upon before the 
meeting. 

But if the speakers are unseasoned 
or embarrassed the write always 
starts them out with a “trial balloon” 
—an easy topic. A current event, 
something that arouses strong opin- 
ions, serves very well. For example, 
at the time General MacArthur was 
relieved of his command in Korea, 
the topic ‘“General MacArthur” loos- 
ened even the most tongue-tied. At 
this writing, “The 1952 Presidential 
Election” is useful for the same pur- 
pose. Any topic for preliminary dis- 
cussion will do, so long as it is non- 
technical and easy, and universally 
known. 

After five or 10 minutes of pre- 
liminary discussion the head judge 
breaks in with words, such as: 
“Thank you. You've broken the ice 
quite well. I wish we had more time 
to hear you continue on this topic. 
But now we'd like to hear you dis- 
. Please proceed.” 
The judges then rate the speakers on 
their discussion of this second topic. 

Because the judges, working as a 
committee, have prepared the rating 
blank long in advance of the meet- 


Cuss, 


( 
ing, they can give almost all the . 
attention to the speakers. [hey 
do this because their ratin: scale . 
printed or typed in simple form. The é 
simply check items as soon as the 
arrive at their decisions. When the 
look attentively—and _pleasantly—a; 
the speakers, rather than spend mow 
of their time writing, they encour 
age the speakers to do their best. 

How It Grew: About 25 years ax 
the director of German militar 
psychology, Dr. J. B. Rieffert, fir: 
used LGD as one of four technique: 
to test and select officer-candidate: ch 
for the German Army. Later on D 
Rieffert went into industrial psychol- si 
ogy, but the Nazis retained LGD a 
a democratic procedure, as a means 
of selecting officer material for the - 
Army, Navy and Air Force. LGD 
soon crossed the Channel where the 
British Army used it during World 
War II to help measure personal 
qualifications of officer-candidates. wane 

Sonne 


It is still used abroad and more 
recently in the United States where 
education and business and industri 
are taking it up. Although studies o: 
its validity and reliability are meagre 
many psychologists and teachers 0! 
speech are doing research in LGD 
To date, the reports on LGD’s val: 
idity and reliability are reassuring. 
Experts using LGD are unanimous 
in their enthusiasm for it. Professor 
H. L. Ansbacher of the University 0! 
Vermont has recently reported on the 
studies already made on LG!) in the 
September, 1951, issue of Psychologr 
cal Bulletin. 


One Case History 


Once you try LGD in selection 
and training programs, you vy. |I un- 
doubtedly find various ways t adapt 
it to your specific needs. The write! 
has used it in two programs ‘» bus'- 
ness and industry: a training course 
for executives and a selectios pro 
cedure for territorial salesme . 

The first was a group of 2 de 
partment heads of a manuta ‘uring 
firm, each a specialist in the ; oduc- 
tion of one product. All of the were 


graduate engineers. For a nun er 0! ; 

years each had read a rathe~ long 

speech at the annual sales chool 

about new developments in th. re — 
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of the South and Southwest” 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


Horels Galvez, 


Buccaneer, Jean LaFitte and 
Corcnado Courts, 


ideally located in the Gulf Coast 
favorite resort city, are completely modern and com- 

fortzble in every respect. Host to many national con- 
ventions in excess of 2,000 delegates, these convention 

wise hosts offer unmatched facilities for meetings of 
every size. In addition to meeting rooms in the hotels, 
f-hulous Galveston Pleasure Pier has exhibit space of 36,000 
quare feet with complete utility service, and the beautiful 
nditioned Marine Room with maple dance floor, carpeted 
terraces, large stage, public address system, projection 
room perfect for convention meetings, banquets 
Capacity for dancing—2,000 persons, for meetings— 
3,000 persons. For leisure pleasure, Galveston has 32 
; of sparkling beach and surf in addition to golf courses, 
tennis courts and exciting night life. 


} dances. 


AFFILIATED 
NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOTEL WASHINGTON Washington 


INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL 


LOUISIANA 
JUNG HOTEL 
HOTEL DESOTO 
NEBRASKA 
HOTEL PAXTON 


NEW MEXICO 
HOTEL CLOVIS 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HOTEL WADE HAMPTON.......«..Columbia 


TEXAS 
HO oh STEPHEN F AUSTIN....0cc000 


MIRAMAR COURT 
OTEL CAVALIER. 


HOTEL FALLS.. 

HOTEL CACTUS 

HOTEL MENGER 

ANGELES COURTS.. 
VIRGINIA 

HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE 

HOTEL MONTICELLO. 


Son Angelo 
Son Antomo 


San Antonio 


Mountain lake 
«+» Norfotle 
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CONVENTIONS in CANADA 


From coast to coast, Trans-Canada Air Lines 
ffers services of special interest to your 
(fonvention or Trade Show. Fast, comfort- 
ible, dependable flights are at your service 
rom United States gateway cities to all 
arts of Canada. 

TCA will gladly assist your committee — 
ravel wise — with their promotional and 


ntertainment plans. 


or full information write or call your 


earest Travel Agent or TCA Office. 


TRANS- CANADA 


RNATIONAL ¢ TRANS-ATLANTIC 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 


7 din fines 


Boston, Mass. .« ‘ 
Chicago, Ill. e . 
Cleveland, Ohio FY 
Detroit, Mich. . + 
Los hy gg Calif. « 
Miami, Fla. ‘ e 
New York, N.Y. . 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Seattle, Wash. . . « 
St. Petersburg, Fla. . 
Tampa, Fla. > 


a 


Hotel Statler, Liberty 2-6070 

.S.E. Corner Monroe & Wabash Sts., REliance 5-2000 
- Hanna Bidg., Euclid & E. 14th St., SUperior 1-2020 
2 39 Park St. W., Windsor, Ont., WOodward 3-4444 
- Suite 501, 510 W. 6th St., Tucker 2509 

«Tampa M2- 7241 

. 16 East 58th St. (Bet. 5th and Madison), PLaza 9-6800 
. Windsor Hotel Bldg., Sault, Ont., 95 

- 414 University St., LOgan 9494 

- 45 4th St. N., Tampo- Enterprise 2-7241 

.- 311 Twiggs St. (Hillsboro Hotel), 2-7241 


Specify “TCA Aircargo” when shipping exhibits 


© Excellent 


© A choice of 


etc. .. . either 


Rail Express. 


National Airport, Washington 1, D.C 
Dear Sir 


Please have your representative call to di 


ef convention 
= ee 
Orgonizotion 
® Address 
City 


Capital's experienced experts offer you... 


Group and Convention Sales Manager, CAPITAL AIRLINES 


promotional ideas to increase 


attendance. 


Regular Service, low-cost Aircoach or 


Special Flights. 
© Fast delivery of your displays, samples, literature, 


on the same plane with delegates, 


or via Capital Airfreight at rates often less than 


scuss Our coming 


State 


Private Golf Course 
Lake Steamer Cruises 
Swimming 

Orchestra & Dancing 
Tennis Courts 

Coffee Shop 

Dining Room 
Convention Rooms 
Beverage Room 


Koy 


Here is a luxurious Resort Hotel in the world- 
famous Muskoka Lakes district of Ontario. 
Easily accessible by automobile right to the 
door, or by rail or coach and Lake steamer 
to our own dock. City comfort in the un- 


spoiled scenic splendor of Canada's finest 
vacation-land. 
Our many years of convention experience 


quarantee you every facility and courtesy for 
a completely successful convention. 


For Dates and Bookings Write to: 
Executive Offices 
Royal Muskoka Hotel 
Suite 1203, 80 King St. W., Toronto, Canada 


Mlushofees 


HOTEL | 
AKE ROSSEAU ONTARIO { 


spective products. They were 
good speakers, and their specches ye 
like articles in technical ‘ourng), 
Top management want the: 
trained to hold and stim. ‘ate 
audience of salesmen; to b 
in answering questions from he fj 
to conduct discussions. 
Their most obvious need 


were 
learn to speak in a con\rsatio; 
style; to become freer in commy 
cating with an audience; get 
appreciation of how they  :npress 


an audience, 
The Rating Procedure 


The exercise that gave them mos 
benefit was leaderless group ds 
cussions where they learned the giy 
and-take of communication. Aft 
they were broken in to LisD, ¢ 


writer and the vice-president 
charge of sales rated them on x 
traits of personality as: 

1. Responsiveness to the oth 


speakers. 
2. Voice and diction. 


3. Posture and gestures. 


| 


+. Carrying a fair share of 
discussion, 


5. Friendliness. 
6. Conversational style. 
7. Discussion manners, et 


After they received their ratings 1 
individual interviews, we held add 
tional LGD sessions. One of thes 
was recorded and played back for th 
executives to hear and rate. The 
own ratings of colleagues and thos 
of the vice-president and their 
structor helped them to “see and hea 
themselves” as their audience saw and 
heard them. Result was decided 
provement in their platform pertorn 
ance. Moreover they liked LGD 
well enough to recommend incl 
sion in all training programs ‘or ex 
ecutives and salesmen of their con 
pany. 


The second group was made up ot 
four sales executives assigned tlie task 
of working out a procedure em- 
ploying territorial salesmen. Thes 
executives were asked to par cipat 


in a LGD before a small aud: nce t 
give them a first-hand knowl ‘ge ‘ 
what it is. Then the four exe ut 
and the instructor 
traits of personality their sa:esmel 
should have, and which of thes cou! 
be rated in an LGD. 
The next step was to work 9u 

rating scale. This was done usinz 
five steps (descriptive phrase | 1 


discusse: what 
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each of 


Trait o 


Rating Scale for Leaderless Group Discussion 


, APPEARANCE 


€ SSIV e 
sentable 

rless 
shy 


PPy 


. POISE 


Has Distracting Nervous Habits 
\ppears Uneasy 

3. Reserved 

. Appears at Ease 

5. Completely Self-Confident 


. SPEECH 


Tops in Every Way 

Good but Not Outstanding 
Understandable, and Without 
Apparent Faults 

Too Fast, too Slow, or Trails 
Off at End of Sentences 
irritating Speech Fault 


. ENTHUSIASM 


Lacking 
\pathetic 
Limited 

. Contagious 


Unbounded 


E. IDEA CONTENT 


1. Novel 

2. Sound 

3. Run-of-the-Mill 
4+, Unimaginative 
5. Incoherent 


F. PRESENTATION 


1. Rambling 

2. Cloudy—Confused 
3. Understandable 

4+. Clear—Concise 

5. Colorful—Expressive 


G. PARTICIPATION 


1. Hesitates to Take Part 

2. Shares the Discussion Willingly 

3. Participates Courteously and 
Enthusiastically 

4. Yields the Floor Reluctantly 

5, Monopolizes the Discussion 


REMARKS: 


h of 10 traits. For example: 


Trait one: Dominance 


Unpleasantly domineering. 
2. Too insistent that his point of 
ew be adopted. 


3. Holds his own in a diplomatic 
+. Doesn’t assert himself often 
n 


). Excessively shy and submissive. 


four executives now serve as 
ng committee to select sales- 
hey work together at the 
‘ice, putting through three or 
licants at a time in leaderless 
scussion. 


assign topics for LGD, such 
inship as a Profession 


se Buying 


a Salesman Can Improve 


iL. t, ez 


The non-technical topics are as- 
signed to groups of beginners; the 
technical ones to groups of seasoned 
salesmen. 

After filling out a rating scale for 
each man the judges pool their judg- 
ments and add them to other data, 
such as aptitude test-results and re- 
ports from investigating agencies. 


Executives Cite Values 


Incidentally, the preparation of the 
rating scale cannot be done in an 
hour. To serve well, it must evolve 
from protracted, guided discussion. It 
should be constructed by those who 
will use it. 

The executives say the chief value 
they find in LGD is to see and judge 
candidates in action with others. 
They also like the idea of working 
together as a committee in solving 
this tough problem of choosing the 
right man for the job. They have 
used LGD for 11 months and plan 
to continue to use it. So far their 
choices have worked out better than 
formerly. Maybe it’s luck—but prob- 
ably it is due in large part to LGD. 
Perhaps your experience will confirm 
theirs. 


Plan now to hold your 
next convention in 


Ideal facilities for large or small 
groups -- everything to make your 
next convention the best ever. 


26,000 hotel rooms 

New, air-conditioned auditorium 
Fine restaurants 

Famous shopping centers 
Delightful weather all year-’round 
Plenty to see and do 


* Reduced convention rates in spring, 
summer and fall 


For information, write: Tom F. Smith 
Dir. Convention and Publicity Bureaus 
City Hall, Miami Beach 39, Florida 


THIS MESSAGE IS PREPARED AND 
PUBLISHED BY THE CITY GOVERNMENT 
OF MIAMI BEACH 


2G 


sales meeting 


_, headquarters 


\ 


THE AIR CONDITIONED 


POOL e CABANAS e PRIVATE BEACH 


2 blocks to the new auditorium * ban- 
quet and meeting facilities for 25 to 400 
modern PA and projection systems 
exhibit space © cocktail lounge 

every room with individual temperature 
control, radio and circulating ice water 
Best of all, in the heart of all theaters, 
clubs and shopping 


Write: MORTON KIRSCH, Manager 
ON THE OCEAN AT 19th STREET 
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Two city-owned auditoriums 
(one air conditioned) now seat 
19,000. Metropolitan Miami's 
2,700 restaurants Can serve 
147,000 simultaneously. Her 
150,000 hotel rooms can accom- 
modate 300,000. Miami’s facili- 
ties are now big enough for 
any convention. Isn't it about 
time your organization en- 
joyed Miami's low-cost lux- 
ury, glamour and fun? Write 
for details. Address the... 


CONVENTION BUREAU 

DEPT. OF PUBLICITY 

ROOM 304, CITY HALL 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Size 
Stoff 
Space 
Spin 


Sowce 


TO ASSURE A 


Successfull 


CONVENTION! 


Information? Please write: 
Mr. Shepard Henkin 
Director of Sales 


HOTEL 


GOVERNOR 
CLINTON 


1200 outside rooms with bath, circu- 
lating ice water, Servidor and radio. 
7th Ave. at 31st St. (Opposite Penn Station) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mailing Kit: A handy carrying 
case about the size of an ordinary 
tackle box contains two new ma- 
chines and all supplies required to 
print and address postcards, an- 
nouncements and small forms. Called 
the Dupli-Kit, this convenient little 
outfit does an hour’s handwork in 
six minutes at an approximate cost 


| of a few cents per thousand pieces, 


the manufacturer claims. 

Basic units in the Dupli-Kit are 
the portable printer and the portable 
addresser. The printer accommo- 
dates a low-cost stencil on which mes- 
sages are typed, written or drawn. 
Automatically inked, it will print en- 
velope stuffers, cards and notices in 
perfect register, it is said. The ad- 
dresser utilizes a roll of paper com- 
parable to the film roll in a camera, 
on which up to 250 addresses are 
typed. Multiple rolls can be used 
for longer lists. With a single, one- 
hand motion, the address is “rolled 
on. 


Continuous Recording: A tape re- 
corded attachment that produces a 
continuous repetition of a message is 
being offered now by Ampro Corp. 
The continuous tape magazine which 
connects to the Ampro tape recorder 


provides an inexpensive device for y 
in exhibits or point-of-purchase, 

A message of two and a half miy 
utes will play over and over. The 
tape may be erased and a new me. 
sage put on at any time. 

No lubrication nor adjustment 
required in the field with this device. 
according to the manufacturer, The 
continuous tape magazine and the re- 
corder are light in weight and easil 
transported. 


Na 


Fluorescent Writing: A new line 
of fluorescent materials that glow 
under long wave ultra-violet or black 
light is announced. These materials 
are especially adaptable for use in 
exhibits, displays, lectures and charts. 

The new accessories include mark- 
ing pens and stamp pads for use with 
invisible inks, as well as wire, yarn 
ribbon, crayons, invisible _ trace: 
pastes and powders, fabrics, papers 
cardboards and assorted colored sands 
that are intensely brilliant under 
black light. 

Water color and bulletin paints 
are available in two types: visible— 
brilliant daylight colors whose in 
tensity is magnified many times under 
black light; and invisible—which al- 
though not transparent, appea: white 
to cream in ordinary light and glow 
brilliantly in their identified colors 
under black light. 

The paints may be _ brushed 
sprayed or silk-screened and _ hav 
greater durability and a much longer 
life, according to the manut 
than has been possible heret: 
fluorescent materials of this 

A third type of paint, wh 
be wiped off glossy surfaces suc’ 
window glass, mirrors, meta's 
painted objects with a dr 
where temporary applicatio: 
easy removability is desired, 1 


able. 
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Date 


Regiona 
the spo 


Grand | 
Hote 
Lancast 


+ Wo 
Texas 


Duluth 
H. S. 

Detroit 
Temy 

Concor 


Nashvil 

Jack 
Quincy 
Montre 
Knoxvil 


Raleigt 
Winste 
Charlo 


Charle 
Cha 


Wilkes 
Tem 
Cincin 
Des M 
Hall 


Indian 


Cleve 
Au 


Atlan 


Regional 


Hotel) 
lancaster 


Texas} 
H. S. Aud.} 


Temple} 
Concord 


Quincy, Illinois 
Montreal 
Knoxville 


Raleigh 

Winston-Salem 

Charlotte 
Charlotte) 


Temple) 
Cincinnati 


Hall) 


Atlanta 


Hotel] 
Buffalo 


Montgomery 


Easton (H. S. 
Auditorium) 


Riverside—San 
Bernardino 
Detroit 


Tacom: 


san Fray cisco 


Dates & Places 
For Sales Confabs 


ales conferences, clinics and rallies under 


the sponsorship of the National Sales Executives. 


Grand Rapids (Rowe 
6, Worth (Hotel 
Duluth (Geo. Wash. 


Detroit (Masonic 


Nashville (Andrew 
Jackson Hotel) 


Charlotte (Hotel 


Wilkes-Barre (Irem 


Des Moines (Moose 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cleveland (WHK 


San Antonio (Plaza 


New Orleans (St. 
Charles Hotel) 


[Fairmont Hotel) 


APRIL 


Sales Letter 
Clinic 
Training 
Clinic 
Sales Con- 
ference 
Sales Rally 


Sales Rally 


Training 
Clinic 
Sales Letter 
Clinic 
Sales Rally 
Sales Rally 

Training 
Clinic 
Sales Rally 
Sales Rally 
Sales Rally 
Conference 


Sales Rally 
Training 
Clinic 
Letter Clinic 
Training 


Clinic 
MAY 


Training 
Clinic 

Sales Letter 
Clinic 


Conference 


Conference 
& Rally 


Training 
Clinic 
Sales Rally 


Sales Letter 
Clinic 
Sales Rally 


Training 
Clinic 
Conference 


& Rally 


Apr. 1-3 
Apr. |-3 
Apr. 2 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 8-10 
Apr. 8-10 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 14-18 


Apr. 15 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 18 


Apr. 21 
Apr. 21-25 


Apr. 23-25 
Apr. 28-May 2 


May 5-9 
May 6-8 
May 9-10 
May 12 
May 12-14 
May 12 
May 13-15 
May 13 
May 19-23 


May 23 


NSE Interna- May 26-29 
tional Con- 


vention 


S| an 


OL 


yT) 
Nn et 
Wy Fy 


ersonalized § 
Quiet digmty- 


On file are man 
letters that may 


eau wil Ny 
Rian un willy 
op 
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Te 
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¢ Reasons Why 


CONVENTIONS 


are a success 


at THE DRAKE 


of 
t location— 0 the shores 


iful Lake Michigan. 


meetin 

g00 persons. 
Experienced ——, 

arrangements to ma 


‘no rooms. 


600 sleeping 
Owner Managemen 


d service. 


y vol 


E. L. Brashears, 


Dick Flys, 
TELETYPE No. 


ann if — a 
’ v1 aL) Y 
> Liss 
wy 


ey ft 


untary comp 
be seen on request. 


Vice-Presiden 


50, plus 25 
25 to 


President 


CG 1586 


= 
Kn 
wy 


4 
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UNUSUAL 


COLORS in the boot 


By 


Is a Trade Show Worth the Money or 
Should the Budget Go to Salesmen ? 


Sparing no expense or energy, the Norton Co. designed an 


elaborate exhibit program for the Chemical Show and let 
scientific research determine whether a "big funeral" or 


"blessed event'’ resulted. The outcome was a revelation. 


BY JOHN T. FOSDICK ° Research Editor 


Trade shows, being the least 
studied of all marketing media, have 
left in their wake a long line of 
skeptics. It is a natural condition. 
If you have no proof of show value, 
many points are in doubt. This allows 
prejudice, personalities and fancies to 
mold opinions. 

How otten have you heard sales 
managers say, or perhaps even say 
vourselt : “Shows cost too much. Give 
me the same budget to apply to the 
salesmen on the road and we'll get 
more results. Let me hire another 
salesman with the same money and 
we'll do better. We never sell any- 
thing at a show anyway.” 

Advertising men, too, have cast a 
jaundiced eve at the lack of statistical 
fact on trade shows and have been 
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heard to declare: ‘What good are 
? You never can trace any real 
results. Let me buy a couple of extra 
pages with the same budget and I'll 
show you facts on who reads them 
and how effective the ads are.”’ 

The Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., had felt the pressures of di- 
vided opinion on exhibit value as do 
most industrial firms. Instead of arbi- 
trarily casting its vote to the skeptics 
or the enthusiasts, it turned to scien- 
tific research. The company wanted 
answers—reljable facts on which to 
base a sound;judgment. 

The Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, was the laboratory for the 
research and the Norton booth was 
the test tube. The “elements” that 


2 


shows: 


h background aided in attracting eyes of passing show visitors. The 
same colors were used in direct-mail and business paper advertisements to create recognition for Norton 
Co. at the Chemical Show. The booth was the scene of the research project developed to test show value. 


went into the test tube and how they 
were acted upon and reacted were 


carefully studied. Results of the 
study which were conducted by John 
T. Fosdick & Associates, evoked this 
statement from a Norton spokesman: 

‘ For the first time we have 
actual facts about the importance ot 
a trade show to Norton Co. rather 
than being forced to rely merely up- 
on opinions or prejudice. . . . Such 
studies are invaluable in arming us 
with facts about the value ot trade 
shows.” 

Before going into the mechanics ot 
the study made at the Chemical 
Show for Norton, here are the ob- 
jectives which were set forth: 


|. Is the Exposition of Chemical 
Industries worth while for the Norton 
Co.? What types of people come to 
the show and who comes into the 
Norton booth? What is their inter- 
est in Norton products? How many 
are customers? How many are po 
tential customers? Can any sa ¢s be 
traced directly to show participation: 


2. How can we design an evhibit 
with maximum impact value? ~\hat 
is the best layout for efficient ~ afhc 
flow so that a visitor will natv ally 
inspect all the items displayed? \\hat 
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SM 


nna highly flecepted Name 


IN THE 


DISPLAY and EXHIBIT 


FIELD 


One nationally famous electronics man- 
ufacturer told us they had investigated most of the designers 


he and builders in our field, and they considered 


— i ONE OF THE TOP FOUR 


ok 
. BUILDERS in the United States 


of 
Gold Medal (their decision was based on) 


S-chibits 1. Quality of Organization 4. Design and Idea Ability 

9. Plant Facilities 5 Quality of Construction 
r 3. Financial Structure 6. Reputation among Clients 
l Naturally, we're proud of this . . . we'd be prouder still to 


be your Display and Exhibit Counsellor and Builder... in 52 


N Cc R P Oo R A T E D 
5607 BAUM BLVD., PITTSBURGH 6, PA 


EM. 2-1400 “W 


PLUS 10 TRUNK LINES 


GARDNER - ROBINSON - STIERHEIM & WEIS GR 
) i Oo 
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products do visitors want to see when 
they visit the booth? How can these 
effec- 


3. What caliber of personnel should 
be chosen to man the exhibit? How 
should they function in the booth? 
Norton 
representatives in the booth ? 
to 
have an evaluation study and the out- 
line of objectives was completed, an 


advertising depart- 
ments agreed to give trade shows the 


big test. 
campaign was mapped out. The 


would be geared to the survey's 


An ambitious promotional 


fu- 


ture of Norton’s show participation 


i 


sults. The Chemical Show would be 


big “funeral.” 


the site of the birth of a new, boister- 
ous enthusiasm for exhibiting or a 


The show and the exhibit were 
given every chance to succeed. The 


sales and 


advertising departments 


worked feverishly to insure that the 
exhibit would have an opportunity to 


produce the best possible 


results. 


There was no lying down on the job 
—no indifferent effort—in designing 


C ratust! Dds S 


= 


on 
tent" EXHIBITORS AND 
DISPLAY MANUFACTURERS 


TRADE SHOW & CONVENTION DISPLAYS INSTALLED IN YOUR BOOTH 


C7ARNOWSKI Geruice me 


The only exclusive INSTALLATION service in CHICAGO devoted entirely to the 
INSTALLATION, 


fabricated displays 


DISMANTLING and STORAGE of pre- 


@ checks your shipment for arrival on convention floor. 
@corefully unpacks your display. 


@properly erects your display according to plans, specifica- 
tions or instructions. 


@ ‘icons display and booth space thoroughly. 


@ supplies any last-minute requirements or changes neces- 
sary to complete the exhibit. 


@ services mechanical units needing attention during the 
show. 


@coefully dismantles and repacks display in original 


cases and crates. 
makes necessary shipping arrangements and ships 
material according to instructions. 


will store your display in Chicago for future use 
or shipment. 
evi! save you time. 
will save you money. 
will save you worry. 


¢ will give you competent service 


732 N. MORGAN ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


SEeley 8-1065 


MCE INC. 


or manning the display. 
was “‘to do its stuff” and ¢! 
or failure was to be measu 
takingly and carefully. 

A four-page advertiseme 
color was inserted by Nort 
ness papers serving the ch: 
dustry. The same advertis 
in the program sections of 
distributed during the sh 
rect-mail promotion piece 
the four-page 
mailed to 7,500 men in th 
(A publication list was u: 
each mailing included a c 
could be exchanged for a “ 
gift’ upon presentation at 
during the show. 

Business paper advertisen 
direct mail were planned to 
ognition value at the booth du 
show. The 


ind 


d), 


uStr 


and 


1 whic! 


etul 


ents 


I 
gne 


free 


i he booth 


and 


\ ield rec- 
12 the 


Ui 


d 


unusual colors and background moti 
which were reproduced in the adver. 


tisements. 


Mechanics Were Simple 


The mechanics of the study of the 
exhibit value were simple and direct, 
Personal interviews were conducted 
within the Norton booth during the 
show. In addition to interviews, vis- 
itors were observed as they looked 


over displays. 


were 


ap- 


proached for interviews as they pre- 


pared to leave the booth. 
efforts of the 


Thus the 


within the 


booth were not restricted and the vis- 
itor was questioned after he was ex- 
posed to the display and the service 


offered by 


tives with whom he spoke. 


Over a hundred 


representa- 


interviews were 


made by trained interviewers. In ad- 
dition to the interviews from a pre- 
pared questionnaire, principals of the 
Fosdick organization completed long- 
er and more detailed interviews with 
some random-selected visitors. On one 
occasion a visitor discussed phases ot 
the exhibit operation for over +5 min- 
utes. In another case the respondent 


invited the 


him while he made another 
that his response would not hav 


be hurried. 


in depth, were completed du 


While the conclusions and 


of 


al 


In all, more th. 
interviews, including the int 


with 


1 so 
2 th 


e to 
135 


views 


g all 


hours and on each day of the s! 


+ 


the 40-page report on the show 


confidential and personal to t! 
ton Co., certain broad results : 
reported for their application b 


exhibitors 
value. 


As to the value of the show 


a 


10W. 


ita OF 


are 


Nor- 


y be 


ther 


chibit 


it may be best stated by quoti:z 


comments 


An 


| 


tself, 


the 


rson, 


1952 


\orton 


W ho wr 


jemonst 


romers 
ympal 
pporti 
rional 
il plus 
o iten 
yvelopn 
t the 

Mai 
tomers 


now p 


ye 


sistant publicity manager, 
“ .. The survey clearly 


yno W! . 
emonst: es that the Chemical Show 
n importance to our com- 
in veneral and the Refractories 
Divisio particular, and that it is 
on n which we should never 
he selves.” 
Other general results of the study 
inte @ 
|. Types of visitors: While actual 
wires ave confidential, it may be re- 
arted that the type of man who vis- 
ved the booth was generally impor- 


, prospect for Norton prod- 
+s. About half were already cus- 
at least one division of the 
npany and the visit provided the 

| for renewed and addi- 
tional personal contact. An addition- 
| plus value was the visitor exposure 

tems representative of newer de- 
ts or lesser known products 


pportunity 


elopme 
t the company. 
Many visitors who were not cus- 


tomers reported to us that they are 
now planning to buy from the com- 
pany after visiting the exhibit, and in 
some cases appointments for tests, or 
urangements for plant visits were 
tually set up during their visit to 
the booth. 


2. Direct mail promotion and gift 
offers: Norton was pleased with the 
results of the mailed promotion. Eight 
percent of the mailing responded with 

visit to the booth to receive the 
The 8% is regarded high 
n that only a percentage of those re- 
eiving the direct mail actually got to 


tree giit, 


the show. It should also be noted 
that some visitors who had neglected 
to bring their gift cards visited the 
booth. 


As might be expected, some visitors 
received their 


presented their cards, 

gift ot a sharpening stone in a pocket 
sheath, and left the booth without 
nspecting the display. However, 
Norton secured many worth-while 
names as a result of this offer, and 
of course, many did follow their pres- 
entation of the gift card with a long 
and ful visit at the exhibit. 


3. Footh location and size: Before 


le show there was some question as 
0 the importance of booth location 
th loor corner) and its size. As 
resi '* of the activity in the booth— 
leck’ by specific questions on how 
the tor planned his tour of the 
show- the company was able to con- 
cl ide chat it did not suffer from 
doot cation and that failure to 
secur’ main-floor space did not put 
them -t a disadvantage. 

O: the basis of results, Norton 
wou. be pleased with the same loca- 
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tion next time and additional space 
might be planned. The study showed 
that effective booth design will pro- 
duce results (visitors drawn to an 
attractive booth as opposed to an un- 
attractive booth in the same area). 
The floor itself (first, second, third 
or four in a multi-floor show) is not 
a major influence on the success of 
the exhibit. 


4. Layout and traffic: The survey 
produced invaluable information on 
booth layout for maximum traffic. 
It was discovered that there were 
certain restrictions to easy access to 


CARROL M. SHANKS says 


“Prudential 
Lives in 
Houston 


because... 


‘ Carrol M. Shanks, 


President, 
The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 


You'll enjoy good living 
at The Shamrock, 
everytime you come 

to Houston. 


For reservations, write, ? 
wire or call 
Teletype: HO-192 
Long Distance: Houston LD 1 


portions of the display. Maximum 
display of available technical bulletins 
and product literature was not pres- 
ent in the booth. These points are 
among those discovered which will 
aid in designing more efficient dis- 
plays for future shows. — 


5. Incentive and check on sales- 
men: Sales personnel manning the 
booth were acquainted with the sur- 
vey and the objectives. “They took a 
lively interest in the project and its 
prospects. The survey gave the sales- 
men an added incentive to do a good 
job for they knew that visitors were 


NEW 
PRUDENTIAL 
BUILDING 


“The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America lives in Houston 
because it has become a key city of 
the progressive Southwest — an area 
whose people and economy are 
making ever increasing use of Pru- 
dential insurance protection and in- 
vestment dollars. 

“To bring both these important 
services closer to our Southwestern 
policyholders and to the business, 
industry and agriculture of this 
great region, Prudential will soon 
occupy its new 18-story Southwest- 
ern Home Office building, now 
nearing completion on Holcombe 
Boulevard at Main St., in Houston.” 


Che Shamrock 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
M. JACK FERRELL, Managing Director 


being questioned about booth person- —— 


nel. The salesmen knew, too, that SALES EXECUTIVES 


their success in interesting visitors in 


H | M Norton products was being checked BUILD GOOD WILL 
OUCH MORTON | siccch the scrves With “Long Life” 


Respondent after respondent inter- 


in viewed was high in his praise oft G AN & L S 
the interest and general helpfulness 
P - of booth personnel. Even a competi- 
Atlantic City . AND ACCESSORIES 


tor’s salesman commented on_ this, 
and nearby booth personnel dropped 
in to learn why the Norton booth 
was the busiest in the neighborhood, 
and why visitors were staying as long 

facilities for enter- as they did. (Visitors’ interviews 

taining your sales meeting averaged 15 to 30 minutes.) 

or conference. 


invites your inquiry 
and inspection of our 


6. Selection of booth personnel: 
The survey proved conclusively that 
visitors to technical shows seek infor- 
ae sig mation on new developments and 
NE SE RENEE So products and often want answers to A true “Symbol of Leadership’. Made 


eagle ee of colorful Tropical Rosewood and 
specific problems. To satisfy the needs Cocebolo; ivery Plastic. Engravies 


of the visitors, it is essential that booth Bands, Sound Blocks, Cases to match, 
personnel be equipped to offer the Economy plus Quality! 

technical information being sought. SALES MANAGERS: Reward Br 

That Norton wisely selected its rep- CGS AEG Tap SETEUINR HTN EAE 
resentatives for the show was attested 

by the response from visitors. 


Bell & Cope The cost of the study made for send for details NOW 

Norton increased the total exhibiting LIGNUM-VITAE PRODUCTS CORP 
Ownership Management expense by comparatively little. The Wied dis... dee Oe % 0 3 
value of the survey in making deci- Wesld’s Largnct Govel Bota ieee tae 
sions on future exhibit participation is 
best expressed by Mr. Anderson’s 
comment: 


A ground-floor room 
(with full stage) seating 1,000— 
other smaller rooms, ample 


Three hundred rooms with bath— 
500 feet from Steel Pier. 


Costs will be extremely 
moderate. 


MANAGERS: 
them GAV 


3 = EL 


HOTEL 
groups 


SALES 


a hit 


Cen —e datatle NO 


Value Apparent 


“The report is in itself strong testi- FLOOR 
mony to the wiseness of having the 


study made. The results would ap- DESIGNED 
pear to repay us many times for the ESPECIALLY 


modest amount this study cost us. . 


It seems that the value of this Geet FOR EXHIBITS 


study is so apparent that we should 


consider making similar studies at the 
other large shows in which we partic- 
ipate. Not to do so would mean that eee 


we continue to accept such shows on 


a > ca A quarter-inch thickness of interlock- 
faith rather than fact. 


ing rubber tile with resilience that 
Perhaps it is not necessary to em- means a world of foot and leg com- 
phasize a point alluded to in this arti- fort. Banishes show fatigue. Keeps 
cle, but because of its importance it salesmen smiling and alert for orders. 
TOP should be stressed: Norton enjoved 
vananaanil an overwhelming success at the LOOKS SMARTY/ 
Chemical Show because it planned LASTS FOR YEARS/ 
' its participation with a concrete pro- EASY TO LAY?’ 

“7 gram to go a good sales and promo- EASY TO REPACK / 
Exquisite Cuisine tional job. It made full use of the FITS ANY SPACE/ 
Crematie Semeed exhibit medium and_ utilized other 
Open Year ‘Round media to capitalize on the exhibit’s Distributed exclusively b 


pone hy Me inherent values. LEWIS BARRY 
1 af 
ee How many of the sales managers 53 Park Row, New York 38, . ¥. 
Benj. G. Kline who say “Shows are a waste of time and 404 E. Baltimore Pik: 
and money’ would change their Lansdowne, Pa. ; 
views if they regarded the medium in Exhibit builders and creato:s of 
OCEANFRONT AT 18th STREET the light of its potential instead of as FLEXIBIT—— 
as it has been expressed) “: Cc es- . ° . 
(as it h s_ been expressed 1 nece the finest packaged display in the ‘eld 
sary evil”? 
: ee 


Pres. & Maen, Dir 
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INFORMALITY IS KEYNOTE at Milprint, Inc., sales meetings at the company's plant. 


Now that the men come to Milwaukee in small groups, every field man has an oppor- 


tunity to talk with each home office executive, to discuss his own territory problems. 


Small Shirt-Sleeve Sessions 
Replace Flashy Convention 


Milprint's new system brings salesmen to the home office in 


small groups throughout the year. Classroom technique 


in more intimate sessions substitutes for formal meetings. 


BY ROY W. LUNDBERG 


Advertising & Promotion Mgr., Milprint, Inc. 


Heyday 


men s 


of the big, flashy  sales- 
onvention is over Mil- 
print, Inc., Milwaukee packaging and 


tor 


graphic arts concern with nationwide 
sales and plant operations. We've 
said goodbye to annual gatherings of 
field representatives at the home 
ice 

The new system taking the place 
of the annual convention brings sales- 
men to the home plant in small 
groups throughout the year. 

One salesman liked the idea so 
much that he volunteered to pay his 
own expenses. He surprised us by 
Just ting “many thanks’ across 
his s conference expense voucher 
and irning it without filling it in. 
In te explaining why he wanted 
to | is own way he wrote: 

i .m sure that I got full value 
a | for the time and money that 
spent 
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Another salesman wrote: “With- 
out a doubt I got more real selling 
punch out of this meeting than was 
ever given me before . . . 1 am lots 
better prepared to sell.”’ 

Roy Hanson, vice-president and 
sales director, explains the switch to 
shirt-sleeve this way: “We 
discovered that hiring a hall and put- 
ting on a yearly show for our sales- 
men was not accomplishing the de- 
sired results. 

“Our plant men weren't really 
learning the problems of the sales 
representatives. The salesmen went 
home with just a notion of how we 
come up with the wide range of prod- 
ucts they sell. Nobody’s purpose was 
completely accomplished.” 

Milprint’s cure for this sales ‘“‘con- 
ventionitis” is already achieving re- 
sults in terms of coordination of sales 
and plant personnel. We've learned 


sessions 


dynamic new tool for selling ... 


blacklight activated 


FLUORESCENT 
CHALK ... 


Spark your talks at... 


@ sales meetings 
@ dealer presentations - 


Writes on any board surface 
4.95 
SET 
19-75 
EA 


All prices F.O.B. plant N.Y.C. 392 Bleecker St. 


Blacklight fluorescent chalk 
Set of six radiant colors... 


42" chalkboard Blacklight 


NORCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Blacklite and Scientific Instruments 


392 BLEECKER ST w.¥.¢C. 34; MF Al 5-4062 


CEILINGS * SKIRTINGS 
BOOTHS - BACKDROPS 
@ VELOURS 

@ PLUSHES 

@ SATINS 

@ REPPS 

@ DUVETYNES 
@ SATEENS 

@ PERCALES 
@ BUNTINGS 


Prompt Service Our Motto 


Distributors of Famous 
Newport & Lido Broadfelt and 
Cotton Carpeting. 


FRANKEL ASSOCIATES, INC. 


218 West 47th St., New York City 
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The Coquina has its own private 


beach where euests may enjoy 
luncheon and cocktails as they 
bask in the sun plus the added 
convenience of an 18-hole golf 


course at the door. 


Ro COQUINA 


ORMOND BEAC . FLORIDA 
Mrs. Walter Bovard, Owner-Manager 
NEW YORK RESERVATION OFFICE: 


630 FIFTH AVE., CIRCLE 6-6320 


Planning a 
TRADE SHOW 
SALES MEETING 
or EXHIBIT in 


ATLANTIC. CITY? 


consult 


MELTZ Studios 


Complete Show Decorating 
and 
Display Installation Service 


e DRAPES ¢ SIGNS 
¢ BOOTH EQUIPMENT 


MELTZ Studios 


2304 PACIFIC AVENUE 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Phone 4-3942 


that hard-hitting salesmen don’t want 
to spend a precious week listening to 
speeches, however entertaining. Giv- 
en a choice, salesmen would rather go 
fishing than to sit by the hour while 
a speaker goes on about things in 
general. 

But they do eagerly soak up all the 
information they can get on how to 
help their customers merchandise 
goods, which means more sales. 

In a business such as Milprint en- 
joys as a leading packaging converter 
and creator, it is no simple task to 
sell the firm’s complete line. The 
company uses over 50 packaging ma- 
terials and every commercially recog- 
nized method of reproduction. It 
uses special inks for specific pack- 
aging applications, 


special coatings 
and laminations. 


It not only supplies 
packaging but turns out point-of-sale 
display material, package inserts, fold- 
ers, booklets and sales premiums such 
as kids’ illustrated trading cards and 
cowboy books. 

The biggest job of the packaging 
salesman is not in the understanding 
of the intricate technical 
necessary as they may be. He must 
be sales-minded. He must be creative 
—a man with ideas. If you could 
open the door to the Milprint con- 
ference room a few 


details, 


inches and see 
these salesmen intensely absorbed in 
finding out ways to help customers 
in their own area make more sales, 
vou would find the secret of why the 
shirtsleeve sessions have proved to be 
such a success. 

Every packaging salesman knows 
that the only package which is suc- 
cesstul is the one that sells. The re- 
tailer’s cash register is really his boss 
and the cash register hard task 
master. 


Old-Fashioned Idea 


The heart of the new sales confer- 
ence system is the small, informal 
gathering. It’s an old-fashioned idea 
applied to a problem of this bustling 
era. 

No more than 15 salesmen attend 
any one of the week-long confer- 
ences. Mlost groups are smaller. In 
choosing salesmen for a conference, 
Milprint invites men from widely 
scattered sections of the country. 
Some men in each group have had 
long experience selling packaging 
to the 64 industries that the company 
serves. Others are applying previous 
experience to a new job. 

To the salesmen this selection pro- 
cedure has several advantages. Each 
fieldman gets an opportunity to swap 
ideas with men operating in far-away 
areas, Older mer pick up some of the 


enthusiasm of the upstarts. Young, 
men absorb some wisdom from thos 
who know what's tried and true, 

man’ selling printed carrot bags 

California can compare notes wi 
one who calls on carrot growers 

New York State. 

Milprint benefits because men fe. 
main on duty in every area at 
times to sell the company product 
Since the groups are small, the hon» 
plant doesn’t have to stop everything 
for a convention at any time of th 


. . sale. 
vear, With a few salesmen around 
work can go on as usual. ” 

In the days of the large ann 
convention, normal home ofhce work on 
was close to a standstill when sales. 
men converged. Expenses went I 
for auditorium space, for displays big 
enough to be seen by a crowd, { 
loudspeakers, and for other fanfare L0 
the occasion seemed to demand. 

It is true that a week of good tel 
lowship resulted. Salesmen and plant 
men got very chummy in after-meet- 
ings sessions. But there were so man 
people around that when the elbov- 
rubbing was over few could remen- THE 
ber everybody else’s first or last name, a 
Discussions about special accounts 
were forgotten in the general 
fusion in spite of good intentions. 

MIAN 


No Rules of Order 


The new system substitutes the 
classroom for the town hall. A com- 
pany artist with a blackboard and 
some chalk can explain his design 
planning work to a dozen salesmen 
in the place where he usually does 
his sketching. He can speak in nor 
mal tones, and they can ask questions 
without following Robert's ‘Rules ot 
Order. ae 

A company specialist in packaging 
films, for instance, can simplify 
highly technical presentation by 
lowing the salesmen to examine 
various properties of the film at clos 
range. 

At lunchtime such a small group 
of salesmen can join plant ofhcials 
the company cafeteria without eve! 
advance notice to the chef. len par- 
ticipating in these small conterences 
staggered through the year, really get 
to know each other. Corresponaing 
through the rest of the year, they nn 
it easier to express themselves to €a 
other. Problems are better 
stood, get more intelligent attentior 
because the men have intimate snows 
edge of the company and how ea 
department operates. Milprin* fine 
that salesmen can keep up « hig 
pitch of enthusiasm for a fu: wets 
of meetings when they can «tive! 
participate in each session. 
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Outstanding features for 
sales meetings...and, of 
course, all resort facilities. 
{ccommodations from 
spacious rooms to suite 


Work : . 

sales. arrangements with kitchens. 
it Fully Air Conditioned 

Vs big ... swimming pool... 

a cabana colony. 

- LOUIS ADLER, Management 
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MIAMI BEACH § OW THE OCEAN AT 62nd ST. 


esign 
smel 
does 
es 
, 
el Miami's two largest 
pa auditoriums now provide 19,000 
aes seats, 125,000 sq. ft. of exhibit 
a space. Metropolitan Miami has 550 
Mt horels, 2,700 restaurants, more under 
Fs construction. Miami is now booking 
50,000-delegate conventions...is set 
C to give your convention a really big 
helping of complete facilities, un- 
t crowded comfort, fabulous fun and 
ow!- resort luxury at low cost. Write... 


CONVENTION BUREAU 
DEPT. OF PUBLICITY 
ROOM 304, CITY HALL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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“Interest never lags from Monday 
morning right through the last meet- 
ing at the end of the week,” Mr. 
Hanson reports. ‘Some salesmen 
think the relaxed atmosphere is what 
keeps the little groups so enthusiastic. 
Others believe the practical presenta- 
tion of really valuable information 
keeps the interest high. Certainly all 
the salesmen were relieved to be 
spared the gilttering generalities that 
often waste time in big conventions.” 


Typical Conference 


A typical conference begins with 
a briefling on procedure and program 
by Mr. Hanson. Opening day con 
tinues for salesmen with an_intro- 
ductory plant tour and goes on after 
lunch with study sessions on subjects 
of primary importance to the sales- 
men. One such subject is the proper 
method to enter an order properly. 

Printing and designing terms used 
everyday in the home plant are ex- 
plained to the outsiders. Products 
such as Pliofilm, Cellophane, acetate, 
glassine, polyethylene and foil are de- 
scribed while samples are passed 
around the room for personal ex- 
amination. 

Milprint experts explain how prices 
are set, how credits and collections 
are handled. They tell what happens 
to an order when it arrives from a 
salesman. 

These sessions are held in a well 
ventilated, well lighted conference 
room with ample table space for note 
writing. Talks do not take on the 
character of oratory, although the 
firm did discover more than one man’s 
previously hidden oratorical talents. 
Speakers adopt the classroom lecture 
method, using actual samples, graphs, 
charts and pictures to drive home 
important points. 

If the quality control man needs 
a few statistics for illustration he can 
just turn to his easel and point to 
figures which can easily be read by 
everyone in the room. 

When salesmen are interested in 
special phases of an operation they 
don’t have to sit through a set speech. 
They speak up and turn the conversa- 
tion to the topics they want discussed. 
Roy Hanson’s assistants, Jim Hop- 
kins and Maurie Aylward, who al- 
ternate as conference leaders, keep 
these discussions from straying too far 
and too long. 

Milprint also sends visitors from 
Milwaukee to DePere, Wis., for a 
look at the company’s glassine mill. 
Here the salesman sees first hand how 
pulp is beaten, treated and rolled to 
make fine quality, long fibre glassine 
which is used in candy wraps, potato 


Ideal for projecting visual 
education and _ training 
subject slides. 


Projects a clean, sharp, clearly defined pic- 
ture, even on largest screens, with motion 
picture brilliancy attained on screens up to 
22 feet wide. 


roiects an intense, quiet, flickerless spot 
th a sharp edge from head spot to flood. 
Just the ticket for conventions, expositions 
and trade shows. Fast operating 6-slide color 
boomerang. 

s into any |10-volt outlet. No heavy ro- 
fatten poner ons necessary. Adjustable, self- 
regulating transformer is an integral part of 
the base. Automatic arc control. Trim of car- 
bons burns 80 minutes. 


Write for free literature and prices. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
38 CITY PARK AVENUE, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


MIAMI BEACH'S 


Foremost 
Luxury Hotel 


Mlonte Carl 


—— ss HOTEL- POOL 
= __sCABANA CLUB 


On the Ceeaye at 05 th St: 


with 200 beautiful guest 
rooms, superb dining rooms, de- 
lightful coffee shop and sparkling 
Club Casino... 

PLUS, Outstanding Convention 
Features: 


NOW, 


4 meeting rooms for groups of 


100 to 600 


Banquet facilities for groups 
up to 500 


Completely 
AIR CONDITIONED 
MIAMI BEACH, 
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[chip and pie bags and many othe at Milwaukee’s famous German re. 
printed glassine products. The trip taurants are easy to arrange at an 


\ \! 3" ‘ lcan be accomplished in a day without time of the year. And, of course 
rove ae 'chartering special transportation. salesmen usually don’t want to mix 


When one official is unusually busy touring one of the city’s breweries, 


a or is away, another can take his place Every conference has a special mid. 
= fon a program without the upset week evening get-together which 
ee. iwhich usually comes when a formal seems to become more popula the 
| ey wal to laddress has to be cancelled or post- time. At this meeting each s:lesmap 
ar a }poned. Company officers can meet tells the story of the best sale h 1€ ever 
Paes }and talk with salesmen during the made. Ever hear a bunch of sales. 
ALLL ~ad a week at their convenience. men swap stories? If you did, yoy 
BILLBOARDS Fs “ Advertising and promotion men know there’s no stopping them when 
THAT WALK, ’ faa D lfind time to talk to the salesmen they get started. Milprint salesmen 
TALK AND SMILE! a labout their pet ideas. Packaging ex- are no exception, . 
perts on candy, cheese, fish, frozen Did you know that the father of 
foods, meat, bakery products, pro- the popular pork sausage bag was , 
debit Gee | duce, liquor, potato chips, textiles, Milprinter ? Did you know that the 
© Geadie Matte and the many other items sold in beautifully printed modern cook 
@ All-Over Patterns or Spot Ads | Milprint wrappers all go into huddles wrap that took cookies out of th 
@ One Tie or Ten Thousand iwith the salesmen. Practical, shirt- traditional cookie bin was originated 
© Four-in-Hands er Sows sleeve sessions these are. No time is by a Milprint salesman? 
A complete range of colors and materials styled to | ° ‘ 
your specification, printed in our own plant. wasted and everybody has a chance Many Milprint salesmen were no: 
THE ONLY COMPLETE TEXTILE PRINTERS! to concentrate. aware of these accomplishments o: 
ivccennringy spon tagetce | In spite of the practical approach their fellow-salesmen, but they ar 
ip Seaieiiitiins tithes Ones | of the new system, salesmen do enjoy now. I hanks go to the Wednesda 
stam: poaitetens anindaiae their week in Milwaukee. Evening night “My Best Sales’ talks wher 
WRITE - WIRE - PHONE | get-togethers are on an informal note, each man who attends the conferenc 
too. It is possible for plant officials has his opportunity to tell of his mos 
SPUKY Specialties, inc. |to arrange some good bull sessions effective sale. 
Sales Promotion Media without reserving a ballroom. Fre- Results of this small conference 
MOnroe 6-7814 quently the small group of visiting procedure have convinced compan 
485 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.]]| salesmen can be entertained in the officials that the annual convention is 
|homes of official personnel. Dinners a thing of the past. 
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CCcnventence 


Trained Convention Staff—will take care of details—will 
free you for more important duties. This staff has handled 
hundreds of nationally important conventions. 


Meeting and Exhibit Space—specially planned exhibit space 


and Breath-Takingly where your produce ts show to best advantage. Be autifully 


ap pointed meeting rooms for 10 to 2,000 people. 


Beautiful ! Accommodations—comfortable, pleasant rooms. Can pro- 


© Sales Meeting R vide “ov erflow” eiaumiammadiaes. 


Show Rooms Wonderful Facilities—for dining . . . large-group banquets 
Banquet Facilities . balls .. . dances. 


Coffee Shop— 


Stalan fleom Los ation—at the crossroads of a great city—a few steps to 


Kies Castine commercial . . . shopping ... historic . . . cultural and 
Dancing and entertainment centers. : = — as 
Entertainment BENNETT E. TOUSLEY, 


Cocktail Lounge oi Vice-President and General Manager 


a Jerry Sussman, Manager 7 0 

Completely Air Conditioned ay THE Biu- 
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TRIMMED and 12-feet-long, this flannel board was installed by Celanese Corp. 
It blends with the room's luxurious appointments. 


New audi-visual techniques and products 
to aid convention and meeting planners 


Editor's Note: 


of 


aids. 
cover 
including 
strips, 
and live skits. 
tiveness, 
their 
Questions and problems of readers 
visual aids are 
this department 


of 


on 


This is the first 
series of columns on visual 
The new department will 
all aspects of visual aids 
motion pictures, film- 
slide presentations, models 
Comparative effec- 
and case histories 
be presented. 


costs 
uses will 


welcomed by 


racked on a wall, and 


ost old fashioned visual aid, 
essed up, has become popular 
of industries for use 
os. What they are 
1 fannel board is something 


yjggest 


doing to 


el boards have been used by 
schools and missionaries for 
vears—when cotton outing 
vas scissored out of pajamas, 
then 
icturizations were cut out 
is calendars, books, and cat- 
1 backed with sandpaper. 
bols thus sandpapered clung 
vertical flannel. 
put chrome trim around a 
lilt board, dye the flannel 
plash of color, and turn the 
it in all shapes and sizes, 
istry uses flannel boards for 
ons before almost any con- 
tvpe ot meeting. 


' ¢ ¢} 
ip ofr the 
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ples? Celanese Corp., Celi- 
la., had Florez Inc., producer 
il aids, build a board three 
h and twelve feet long, trim 


ome, and now the glamorized 
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flannel board graces one of the most 
modern conference rooms in_ the 
South. 

International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, whose salesmen 
make big money selling Kotex and 
Kleenex, commissioned Florez to 
produce a flannel board for the 
sole purpose of honoring their lead- 
ing salesmen. The board was a circle 
—eight feet in diameter—to form the 
shape of a_bull’s-eye rifle target. 
Chrome trimmed, too. Alternating 
bands of white and green were dyed 
into the vertical fabric. International 
Cellucotton, who imposes the high- 
est degree of secrecy surrounding the 
ranking of its leading salesmen, re- 
vealed the names of 30 leaders at its 


CIRCULAR BOARD used by International 


Cellucotton Products Co. has alternate 
bands of green and white dyed into the fabric. 


NATIONAL HOME 
SHOWS /Nc. 


America’s Outstanding 
Trade Exposition Organization 


PRODUCING HOME SHOWS, ATTENDED BY 
MILLIONS, IN FIFTY LEADING CITIES 


Bonded Managers, 
Surety Performance’ Bond, 
Compensation, Property 
Damage, & Public Liability 

Insurance Coverage 

BOOKINGS IN PROCESS 
McALLEN, TEXAS. Feb. 20th thru 
24th 


Paul Waters, Mor., 513 N. Main St. 
CANTON, OHIO. Mar. 4% thru | 


9th 

Harry LaBreque, Mgr., 307 Cleveland 
DALLAS, TEXAS. Mar. 22nd thru 

30th } 
H. F. Van Horn, Mgr., 2109 Live Oak | 
HUNTINGTON, WEST, VA. Apr. | 


7th thru 12th 
H. M. Stinnett, Mgr., 840 Sixth Ave. | 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. Mar. 25th 


thru 30th 

Chas. W. Moore, Mgr., 209 Terminal | 
| Bldg. 
ld] SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. May 6th | 
| thru IIth 


Carl Olson, 524 Gunter Building | 
PITTSBURGH, PA. May 6th thru IIth | 
| 


vonhn Owen, Mgr., 1105 Standard 
Life Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY. May 24th thru 
June Ist 
Carl Olson, Mgr., 239 Exchange Place 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
22nd : } 
Carl Olson, Mogr., 329 Union Street | 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. May 20th to 
25th 


Mor., 312 First Nat. | 


June |/8th thru 


Paul Waters, 
Bank Bldg 


INSURE THE SUCCESS OF YOUR 
SHOW BY USING A DEPENDABLE 
EXPERIENCED ORGANIZATION 


Sponsors, Show Managers, Space 
Salesmen, Exhibitors, Write: 


Home Builders Auditorium 
2109 Live Oak St. 
Dallas, Texas 


CLEARANCE! 
BADGE HOLDERS—'2 PRICE 


\'/y x 2'/2 clear celluloid Badge Holders, 
Patented Crimp Pin, original cartons, Approx- 
imately 13,000 available. $300 for entire lot. 
Dept. K, Sales Meetings, Box 836, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Every Budget--Every Taste 


Jerome and Roberts 
ENTERTAINMENT — MUSIC 
Western Saving Fund Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
PEnnypacker 5-4535, 5-6595 


For a Complete Service 
Conventions—Sales Meetings 
write 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
3324-26 W. Cermak Rd., Chicago 23, Ill. 


BADGES—Plastic—Metal—Ribbon style 
eee ee oe cards—Progroms 
Ad-books—Pamphlets, etc. 
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Want a Successful 


CONVENTION ‘TRADE SHOW: SALES MEETING? 


... Select Cincinnati’s Netherland Plaza 
America’s Service Minded Hotel 


| ‘ TIME For 
Conference and Banquet Rooms | ACTION-Wc 
for 12 to 1200 ... 2 exhibit halls 


Teletype . . . all on two adjoining floors, 
Cl 244 air-conditioned. 800 outside 
rooms. Garage in hotel. 

400 additional outside rooms in 
our modern Terrace Plaza. . 
conference rooms for 10 to 100— 
all air-conditioned. Famous Gour- 
met Restaurant. 


/ A 
“a 
Teletype 
Cl 384 


| SPEAKER'S AID for lectures. Over 75 similar 
units are used by Swift & Co. in its in-plant 
| operation. This flannel board is four feet high, 


annual conference in Chicago. The 
|name of each salesman was positioned 
against the highly colorful  targe: 
| (called “The Winners’ Circle’) ac. 
|cording to rank. Those who ranked 
Gincd & Guaraad by ; | highest found their names closest to 
NETHERLAND PLAZA Thos. Emery's Sons, Inc. ithe bull’s-eye target—the leader was 
smack in the bull’s-eye. Dramatic 
colorful, and suspenseful is the way 
ICP officials report the use of the 
| flannel board. Next year, when ICP’s 

leading salesmen are announced, the 
... The House is YOURS : ad 


only cost for this meeting prop will 


be that of making new name cards for 
MORAINE-ON - THE-LAKE HOTEL ithe 1952 ranking. 


A simpler board, almost square (3 
ft. by 4 ft.) is currently being used 
| by the National Education Division 
Harding College, which sponsors this 
|method as a new means of rallying 


Mary Hesse 
Sales Mgr. 


John G. Horsman, Gen. Mgr. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


in HIGHLAND PARK, Illinois 


is of Georgian design, rambling over 2! acres of beautifully landscaped 
ravine woodland on the water front of Lake Michigan. 


Designed for conventions, where public spaces are light, airy, acousti- Aare : : 
cally perfect and stocked with luxurious armchairs for utmost comfort . . . citizens to vote in the forthcoming 


no charge for public spaces. 


' national election. A scrupulously non- 
Meals are served efficiently and priced sensibly. 


| partisan lecture is visually supported 


Perfectly situated to allow your group utmost freedom without nearby by the flannel board as a speaker's 

distractions. poe aid, such speakers recruited from 

We invite your inquiry or a personal call at any time. business and industrv and from com- 
Address your inquiry to Mr. J. J. Reingold, Owner ’ 


munity organizations. The speaker's 
kit is called ‘Power of Your Vote’ 
ae a tstsi—‘itsésSs and thee visualized lecture is beamed 

at the indifferent American who be- 


lieves his single vote counts for little. 
D E. S I G N FOR SELLING “Power of Your Vote” realistically 


proves that just a handful of votes 
a TN We plan design... build has often swung an entire election— 
aut 4s 


> 2. DISPLAYS SHOW ROOMS at local, state, or national levels. 


The flannel board idea is brought 

EXHIBIT BOOTHS to industry by improving the affinity 

for any product ... from Point of Sale to principle. Ordinary cotton outing 
to Convention Exhibits flannel is chemically treated hefore 
Be being mounted on a vertical back 
board—to resist moisture and thus 
maintain a high resiliency in the nap. 
Users are encouraged to improvise 
their own symbols—and the oli! time 
sandpaper as backing materia’ has 
been replaced with a patented -heet 
of nylon fiber flocking called 'lok- 
Tite. Flok-Tite sheets are each « foot 
square covered with a protective »eel- 


Phone or write Anytime for 
Ideas and Estimates 
That will make your 

Next display “click” 


back tape which exposes a pre=s.irt 
COMING ... NEXT ISSUE—A Guide to Turntables: An analysis of 


all forms of turntables for animation with data on selection, cost and use. 


sensitive gum. The user m rely 
presses the fiber against card! ard 
symbols of his own making. 
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Conuection, 


Americans like to travel. The fur- 
ther they can go, the better they like 
t. It’s this urge to see something dif- 
ferent and visit someplace new that 
‘s creating a growing and well- 
lefined secondary convention market. 

This expanding market includes 
sales and dealer meetings to resorts 
and foreign places and _ post-conven- 
tion tours by associations. An indica- 
tion of the value of this business may 
be found in the business estimate of 
the Furness Lines which shows that 


17% of its total yearly business is 
now from business and _ association 
groups. 

There is every reason to believe 


that this travel trend will continue to 
grow. Here’s why: 

1. More and more companies are 
instituting sales incentive plans in the 
form of convention travel. 

2. Association conventions are be- 
coming important in delegate vaca- 
tion plans. 

Sales incentive programs are a new 
boon to resorts and transportation 
lines. They offer a potential of mil- 
lions of dollars in new business from 
ndustry. Industry is turning toward 
sales incentive systems because con- 
ventions staged in far-off places are a 
greater lure than cash. Salesmen and 
lealers work harder to beat quotas 
when a trip to a tropical island is 
the prize than when a commission or 
liscount is the reward. 


Costs Always Controlled 


. [t is a matter of simple economics 
that industry is turning to incentive 
plans. \Vhile a company may plan an 
élabo convention, say to Puerto 
Rico, ‘osts the company nothing 
inless she salesmen, jobbers, dealers, 


‘Whoever is included in the plan, 


meet quotas set for the contest. 
I ne 0, the company knows exact- 
how. much the plan will cost be- 


ause » sets the sales quotas in rela- 
nt. the value of prizes it offers. 
l'ravel incentives have dozens of 

can do. Trip prizes can 
ww lines of merchandise; can 
sales of a complete line; can 

sales in special territories; 
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can open new accounts; can intro- 
duce a new product with strong ini- 
tial sales; can stimulate trading-up; 
and can create good will with cus- 
tomers. 

Many transportation lines are now 
offering special services for sales in- 
centive conventions. Some, like TWA 
with its Travel Awards Program, 
have complete programs ready to pro- 
vide clients. Resort Airlines has a 
seven-day, all-expense tour that ap- 
peals to incentive-plan users. The 
tour includes air transportation to the 
Bahamas, Haiti, and Havana, hotel 
rooms, meals and guides. 

Typical of some of the elaborate 
incentive meetings in the “Dealer 
Celebration Cruise,” staged by Philco 
Corp. last June. The cruise, aboard 
the Queen of Burmuda, took 2,200 
dealers to Havana (on three separate 
trips to accommodate all the dealers). 


Rewards for High-Scorers 


Each Philco dealer was given a 
book of tickets that covered every- 
thing from a captain’s hat and a day 
at the races in Burmuda to drinks 
aboard ship and trap shooting at sea. 
The luxuriousness of the stateroom 
accommodations aboard ship was de- 
termined by the number of points 
earned by dealers in the sales contest. 

Post-convention tours by associa- 
tions have jumped in volume over 
the last two years in direct proportion 
to conventions themselves. A_ busi- 
nessman or professional finds it difh- 
cult to be away from his desk too 
often. Therefore, when he does get 
out of his office to attend an impor- 
tant convertion, he is inclined to 
stretch the stay and combine it with 
his annual vacation. This trend is 
noted in many groups. 

Typical post-convention tour was 
that held by the Linen Supply Asso- 
ciation of America. The annual con- 
vention was held in Hollywood, Fla. 
last April and a post-convention tour 
was run for 123 of the 713 delegates. 
Peninsular and Occidental Steamship 
Co. transported the group to Ha- 
vana and handled the billing for the 
entire tour which included three 


HOTEL 
HOLLENDEN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


wortp’s BEST conVENTIONS 


LOCATION... 

In “the best location in the nation”, 
The Hollenden is a one-minute 
walk from Public Auditorium. 


CONVENTION FACILITIES... 
Conveniently located on one floor, 
designed for meetings, banquets, 
receptions, exhibits, and general 
assembly. Complete convention 
equipment always available. 


CONVENTION STAFF... 
Well-trained personnel assigned 
to convention groups. Personalized 
service, coordinated details. 

1000 modern, large, comfortable 


guest rooms, each with bath and 
radio; some with TV. 


Six famous restaurants and bars, 
including the famous Vogue Room, 
“Show” place of Cleveland. 


HOLLENDEN GARAGE ATTACHED 


HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


ROBERT P. JOYCE, GENERAL MANAGER 
JOHN F. NOLAN, SALES MANAGER 


Music and 


for every 


Convention Need 


Jerome and Roberts 
ENTERTAINMENT — MUSIC 
Western Saving Fund Bidg., Philadelphia 7 
PEnnypacker 5-4535, 5-6595 


Where to write... 


Comment on the articles presented— 
barbs or bravos for the ideas and 
opinoins expressed by authors — is 
welcomed. Write: Robert Letwin, 
Editor, Sales Meetings, The Essex, 
13th & Filbert Streets, Philadelphia 
7, Pa. 


THE 


CLARIDGE 


HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Seventeen meeting rooms —cli- 
maxed by Trimble Hall—provide 
facilities for groups of from 25 to 
950 persons. Exhibit space of ap- 
proximately 12,000 square feet is 
available, serviced by heavy-duty 
elevator. 


A choice of 400 spacious rooms— 
majority overlooking the ocean— 
each with private tub and shower, 
fresh and sea water—music for 
dancing twice daily by the Origi- 
nal Eddie Buckley and The Guards- 
men in the Merry Mayfair Lounge. 


GEORGE 8B. BRUNI 

General Manager % 
Telephone 

Atlantic City 5-127! 


Swe SAIS. 


_8Y- THE “SEA 


INVITATION 


EXHIBIT AND ATTEND 
NEW ENGLAND HOME SHOW 


AND 


MODERN LIVING EXPOSITION 


MECHANICS BUILDING, 
BOSTON 


MAY 3-11 


AN UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY TO REAP 


PROSPECTS, SALES, 
PROFITS. 


Write Today 
250 Boylston St, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Staged by Fred Pittera and Associates 


527 Fifth Avenue 
New York (7, N, Y. 


nights in Hotel Nacional. The cost to 
each delegate was $146 which coy- 
ered transportation, food, cocktail 
parties, hotel and guided tours. 

Post-convention-tour groups and 
sales-convention-tou1 groups are not 
always large. Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. expects to have salesmen winners 
in its sales incentive contest. The 
lucky salesmen will get a deluxe, sev- 
en-day cruise to Bermuda and Nas- 
sau. United States Travel Agency, 
Inc., is arranging the trip in June. 
The Agency supplies Singer with col- 
or booklets and folders describing the 
cruise. The booklets are distributed 
to the salesmen or mailed to their 
homes. (Wives are important in all 
contest promotion. ) 

An added promotional stunt of- 
fered by the Agency is to send picture 
postcards to the Singer salesmen from 
Burmuda. The message on the card 
is mimeographed and E. J. Keehn, 
Singer sales manager, has his name 
reproduced under the message. 


Tours are not necessarily to trop. 
. . = 
cal isles or swanky resorts, Some 


groups plan visits to U. S. es. 
Trips have a lure that beats any. 
thing some groups have ever tried. 


There are dozens of associations tha 
use a special trip as the peg on whict 
to hang their entire conventicn-atte 
dance promotion. Several gro ips that 
used the trip promotion tried ‘o leay, 
it out one year. The attendance 4 
the next convention dropped <o bad] 
in almost every case, that the bi: 
was put back into the program. 

The most accurate barometer 0; 
the growth of convention tours and 
post-convention trips is the sales ef. 
fort being put forth by transportation 
lines, hotels and cities to attract this 
business. Today there is about 300¢ 
more activity in promoting this bus- 
ness than there was just two years 
ago. Many airlines and hotels just 
now are wetting their feet in this pool 
of group business . . . and the pool js 
getting bigger each day. 


RETAIL SALESPEOPLE need product information. Haeger supplies it. 


Sales Training Booklet Developed from Display 


A photographic exhibit, which has 
been reproduced because of its im- 
mediate success, is now the basis of 
a sales training booklet for dealers. 

Vories Fisher, industrial photog- 
rapher, working with James Ryan 
McCue, vice-president, Western Ad- 
vertising Agency, prepared a_photo- 
graphic exhibit to graphically present 
the processes through which a piece 
of pottery must go in the plant of 
The Haeger Potteries, Inc., Dundee, 
Ill. The exhibit contains 33 post 
boards, 15” by 22”, on which are 
mounted salon-size photographs and 
copy. The exhibit includes materials 
demonstrating the various stages in 
the production of ceramic artware. 

Designed originally for a_ trade 
market session last year, the success 


of the exhibit prompted Haeger to re- 


produce the display five times. Th 
displays have been traveling across 
the country for showing in depart- 


ment stores, public schools and trad 


shows. The displays are also being 


planned for appearances at women 


clubs, church women’s gatherings 


garden clubs and home decorating 


groups. 


The interest stirred by the exhibit 
gave birth to the booklet, “The Birth 
of a Best Seller.” The sales training 
booklet is an amplification of the ex 
hibit for use either with or w thout 


the exhibit. 


The exhibits and booklets are be 


ing made available to dealers a- par 
of the company’s sales training pr 
gram. 


)- 
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News in the 
Convention 
Indus?ry 


Eurepean Exhibit Influence 
exhibitors might be 
end toward the European 
hniques. The General 
oth at the Institute of 
Radio Engineers Show, Grand Cen- 
wal Palace. New York, was a double- 
er exhibit. This is probably the 
time that an exhibitor in this 
ntrvy used a two-level display al- 
ough some large British shows in- 
de dozens of this type of exhibit. 
Che balcony of G-E’s exhibit was 20- 
‘et-long and was reached by a stair- 
: concealed in the backwall. Four 
esks on the balcony gave G-E tech- 
ins a conference room out of the 
of the products on display and 
the milling crowds. 
The European influence is further 
red in the increased use of conter- 
rooms built into displays. At 
Fifth National Plastics Exposi- 
on, Philadelphia, most of the largest 
built-in conference 
ms. The E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
urs & Company exhibit, which was 
% ft. by 40 ft., had a conference 


m of over 200 square feet. 


Look Who Exhibits at Fairs 
8 Think state fairs are honky-tonk ? 
1k who's exhibiting now: the ven- 


Merill Lvnch, 
ine. At the Florida State Fair in 
t two stock brokers 


Ss Vvear, 


l exhibits. The firms have discov- 
thar the farmer has the money 
nvest because he’s getting the high 
‘s his city brother has to pay for 


Air-Conditioned Amphitheatre 
aT 


eT) ~ 


Republican and Democratic 
in Chicago this summer 


be dited with giving Chicago 
rst }:g, permanent air-conditioned 
hall. In order to attract 

pol il conclaves, International 
mphit tre has put a new air-con- 
“Honing system into the building. 
he system will use water from the 
imphi itre’s own wells which are 
to seven degrees cooler than city 


e same water will be used 
sp e the roof when the hu- 

low. The $400-thousand 
ll reduce the hall’s tempera- 


> D ’ degrees. 
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The Sheraton-Cadillac is Detroit’s leading hotel for con- 
ventions . . . excellent facilities for displays, dining, dancing, 


conferences or social gatherings. 


There are 1200 rooms in the Sheraton-Cadillac. By utilizing 
the facilities of the Park Sheraton Hotel, also in Detroit, 
Sheraton can accommodate conventions up to 2000 people. 


Additional information, rentals, floor plans, menus, etc., sent 
on_request. Write Sheraton Hotels, Convention Planning, 


1 Court Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


FREE “TELEFIRM” SERVICE: For reservations, call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel. Quick report on room availabilities in cities 


listed — prompt confirmation by teletype. 


SHERATON HJorets 
ey 


\= 


When Detroit’s your Convention city e, 
The SHERATON-CADILLAC’S The Hotel! | 


| WN 

dimoR head nes 
i. Av CG Faas 4 
PAPA NN Ma AES ATA 


SHERATON HOTELS 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 

rT At NEW YORK 

—= PHILADELPHIA 
oe BALTIMORE 

\ PITTSBURGH 

ROCHESTER 

BUFFALO 

DETROIT 

CINCINNATI 

CHICAGO 

: ST. LOUIS 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


SHERATON 

Resort Hotels 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fia, 
RANGELEY, Maine 


In Canada 
MONTREAL, Que. 
TORONTO, Ont. 
WINDSOR, Ont. 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont, 


The 


Early reservations advisable. 


Leading Candidate of 
the Convention Party 


Whether your convention group is large or 
small, The Greenbrier is the nation’s number 
one spot for a never-to-be-forgotten meeting. 

Over and above the matchless meeting fa- 
cilities, The Greenbrier convention staff is 
virtually a group of efficiency experts geared 
to do your bidding in faultless fashion. You 
will work better because you'll feel better. For 
Greenbrier has what it takes to help you relax 
—three magnificent golf courses, tennis, rid- 
ing, and of course, the wonder-working sul- 
phur baths at our world-famous Spa. 

Yes, The Greenbrier is the leading candi- 
date for the convention party and first choice 
of business, large and small, the country over. 


oa 
panier WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 


TELETYPE—White Sulphur Springs 166 


New York, 588 Fifth Avenue * JU 6-5500 
Chicago, 77 West Washington Street * RA 6-0625 
Washington, Investment Building * RE 2642 
Boston, 73 Tremont Street * LA 3-4497 
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Accounting 


National 


Association of Cost Accountants 


June 15-19 '52, New York, Attendance—500 
Arthur B. Gunnarson, secretary, 505 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Controllers Institute of America 
Oct. 5-8 '52, Detroit 
Walter Mitchell. Jr., 
42nd St. 


manager director, | E. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Institute of Internal Auditors 


Oct. 19-21 '52, St. Louis, Attendance—500 
Bradford Cadmus, 120 Wall] St., New York 
5, N.Y. 

Advertising 
Mail Advertising Service Assn. 
Apr. 24-26 '52, Los Angeles, Attend.—200 
M Ruth Brooks, Watson Brooks, Manad- 


k Bldg., San Francisco, Calif 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of America 
May 25-28 '52, Chicago, Attend.—1!,!00 

K. L. Ghaster, 24 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Natl. Assn. of Direct Selling Companies 
June 1-4 '52, New York, Attend.—265 

. M. George, 165 Center St., Winona, 
Minn. 


Advertising Federation of America 
June 8-11 '52, N. Y. C. 
Elton G. Borton, president & general man- 


ager, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


New York Premium Show 


Sept. 15-18 ‘52, New York, Attend.—5,000 
Arthur Tarshis, 12 W. 72nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 


Direct — Advertising Assn. 


t. 9-10 ‘52, Washington, Attend.—1,000 


Frank “aah 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y 

Agriculture 
Southwest Georgia Fat Cattle Show & Sale 
Apr. |-2 '52, Albany, Ga. 
C. M. Shackelford, City Gin & Mill Co., 
Albany, Ga. 


Grand National Jr. Livestock Exposition 


Apr. 5-10 '52, San Francisco, Attendance— 
45,000 

Nye Wilson, manager, Cow Palace, San 
Francisco 24, Calif 


Mo. Grain Feed & Seed Assn. 


May 25-26 '52, Excelsior Spaqs., Mo., Attend 
ershagan, Hiqainsville, Mo. 


Intermountain Jr. 
June 5 '52, Salt L 
W. C 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Fat Stock Show 
xe Ci Ty A+ Ten Gg. 50 


Cham. 


Backman ec. 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation 
y 22-25 ‘52, San Francisco 


National Shade Tree Conference 

18-22 '52, Boston, Attendance—600 
. Chadwick, Dept. Hort. Ohio State U.., 
Colu umbus 10, Ohio 


FANUC. 
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EXHIBITOR’'S CALENDAR 


Expositions, Fairs and Trade Shows as Announced for the Next 12 Months 


Kansas State Dairy Goat Show 


: Dec. 9-11 ‘52, St. Louis, Attend 200 
Auq. 28-31 ‘52, Salina, Kan. WwW. E Parsons 211 Hotel De B 
Carl W. Romer, director, Admire, Kansas Ss teak |. the. 
Quebec Provincial Exhibition New York Poultry Show 
Aug. 29-Sept. 7 '52, Quebec City, Attend- Dec. 30 '52, Jan. 3 '53, New Y ‘ 
ance—333,000 —15.000 
E. Boucher, management director, Coliseum Harvey C. Wood. Box 162, Newt 
Quebec, Que. 
' Mass. Fruit Growers Assn. 
American Soy Bean Assn. . ino, 60 SK Wereetes, Mak. 
Sept. 9-11 '52, Lafayette, Ind., Attend.— 2.000 
00 Wm. R. Cole, 10! Fearing St mt 
George M. Strayer, Hudson, !owa were 
—— rye yd Mi National Turkey Federation 
ept. 16-19 ustin, Minn. Jan. 6-8 '53, Dalles, Attend.—5 
R. C. Dougherty, Geo. A. Horme! & Co., M C. Small. Mt. Morris, Ill. 
Pa ge Sm - a ea , 
Union Agricultural Meeting 
4-H Club Livestock Show & Sale Jan. 8-10 ‘53, Worcester, Mass. Ait 
Sept. 18-20 '52, Sioux City, lowa, Attend. —8s.000 
—400 a Leo F. Doherty, 41 Tremont St., Bo 
Ray Rodeen, mar., 340 Livestock Exh., Sioux Mass. 
City, lowa 
Agricultural Trade Show 
Dairy Industries Supply Assn. Jan. 13-15 '53, Lewiston, Maine, At 
to 2 26 '52, Chicago, oye ge —5,000 
t Everett, 1108 16th St. N Wash Albion Goodwin, State Hou U 
ngton 6, D. C Maine 
lowa Poultry Improvement Assn. Aanere, Pashion & Textile 
Sept. 23-25 ‘52, Des Moines, lowa, Attend. PP . sch 
—800 Knitting & Allied Crafts Exposition 
C. W. Stewart, 409! Douglas St., Ames Apr. 21-25 '52, New York 
lowa Arthur Tarshis, 12 W. 72nd St., 
well Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
N.E. Poultry Producers Council aM 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2 '52, Syracuse, N. Y., Attend Natl. Knitted Outerwear Association 
—6,500 April 23-24 '52, New York, Attend.— 
Alfred Van Wagenen, || W. State St S. S. Korzenik, 386 Fourth Aver 
Trenton, N. J. York 16, N. Y. 
Future Farmers Of Amer. Of Mo. Linen Supply Association of America 
Oct. 13 '52, Kansas City, Mo., Attend.— May 19-2! '52, New York, Attenda 
7,500 . : H. V. Hedeen, secretary, 22 W. Mo 
A. W. Tenney, Office Of Educ., Washinaton St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
25, 0. CG. 
; National Retail Dry Goods Assn.—Traffic 
Intl Plowing Match & Farm Machinery ia — 
Display aia May 12-14 '52, Cleveland, Attend 
Oct. 14°52, Carp, Ont., Attend.— 100,000 M. H. Landau, conv. mar., NRC 
J. A. Carro Parliament Blda., Toronto W. 31st St. New York, N. Y. 
° H H re) + ne 
Grand Natl. Livestock Exposition any ae Industries Dress Coat 2 
Oct. 30-Nov. 8 '52, San Francisco, Attend. Suit D : 
140000 | May 19 '52, Minneapolis 
Nve Wilson on a ee ee T. G. Cook, mng. dir., ckma 
a ‘e ” ae ae Se 5 Ainneapolis 2, Minn. 


Calif. Polled Hereford Assn. Southern Textile Exposition 

Nov. 7-8 '52, Sacramento, Calif., Attend.— Uct. 6-11 ‘52, Greenville, S. C 
500 Bertha M. Green, secretary, 322 W 
E. H. Spoor, Box 553, Berkeley, Calif ngton St., P. O. Box 1323, Greenv 
Kentucky Retail Farm Equipment Association Natl. Canvas Goods Mfrs. Assn. 
Nov. 13-14 '52, Louisville, Attendance—450 Oct. 12-16 ‘52, San Francisco ; 
C. W. Whitney, Highland Park Station, Box J. E. McGregor, 216 Endicott Bu 
8, Louisville, Ky. Paul |, Minn. 


Miss. Natio Farm Equip. Assn. 


a Society of Agronomy 
This list of trade shows and exposi- a 7-21 ‘52, Cincinnati, A 
tions is not complete. Space does ve - a ren 
not permit entry of every exhibit- a Monthey, 2702 Monroe 
ing event. Shows are selected from S. 
the complete list of events found in Aetenleess Witter Pele 
SALES MEETINGS’ Directory of gh ggg Baten 
Conventions and Trade Shows. J. R. Johnston, secretary, Co 

onto, Ont. 
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San Ant 
Market 


Nationa 


Eastern 


Americ 


Fall Dry Goods & Apparel 


+ 24-7 San Antonio 


sociation of Textile Chemists & 


Boston, Attendance—2,000 
spin, Lowell Textile Institute, 


dry Goods Institute—Merchan- 


Wholesale 
dise Expo 
ew York 
nc., 341 Madison A 
Y. 
otton Council of America 


Nationa! 
Q Savannah, Ga.. 


At tend.— 
Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 
a Arts 


Eastern Arts Association 
5 52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
conventic r manaaer, 215 


Brool yn, N. Y. 


American Industrial Arts Association 


no An May 3 ‘52 Chicago, Attendance— 


Art Bricker, secretary-treasurer, 123 
Ss nati 2, Ohio 
Automotive 
§, A. E. National Aeronautic Meeting 
A 9 tS? Now York 
Narner, 29 W. 39th St. New 


Automoti ve Engine Rebuilders Assn. 
) San Antonio, Tex., Attendance 


¢ 
J 
3 
a 
~ 


9 N. Capitol Ave., In- 


Southeast Automotive Show 
M 52, Asheville, N. C. 
>., Federal-Mogul, Atlanta, 


Aut omotive Accessory Exhibit 


: ine 2 52, Chicago 
~foms . ©. Ames, 1414 S. Michigan Ave., 
National Truck Body Manufacturers 
Association 
sept. 22-24 '52, Kansas City 
1122 Dupont Circle, Washing- 
713 Nationa Association of Independent Tire 
orrce [RE Dealers, Inc. 
er. 17 52, St. Louis, Attendance—2,200 
VW. M ‘arsh, Waytt Bilda. 777 \4th St., 
raffc 1. hington, D. C. 
tla. Auto. Dealers Association 
52, Miami Beach, Attend.—65C 
27 E. Central, Orlando, Fia. 
Automotive Service Industries Show 
and De 52, Atlantic City, Attend— 
M\. OD WwW K n Blvd Ch 
Southwe s+ Automotive Show 
Mar 53, Dallas, Attend.—20,000 
sar a. THE Canoe 46 bineioe 
va Te ox 
Aviation 
Americen Assn. of Airport | Execs. 
pe ; — Fort Wo Attend.—200 
vie Auss, se reas., Municipal Aijr- 
port Jing, Pa. 
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een Air Fair & Ind. Exposition 
June 7-8 '52, Shawnee, Okla. 

Jerry Casey, gen. mgr., 2009 N. Broadway, 
“tt Okla. 


Air Industries & Transport Association of 
Canada 


Oct. ‘52, Montebello, P.Q., Attendance— 


, 108!/ Sparks St., Rm. 315, 


Banking, Credit & Finance 
National Association of Credit Men 


May I1-I5 ‘52, Houston, Attendance—2,000 
O. W. Harigel, Houston National Bank, 
Houston, Texas 


National Association of Bank Auditors & 
Comptrollers—Western Region 

May 19-21 ‘52, Portland, Attendance—400 
D. R. Cochard, executive secretary, 38 S. 
Dearborn St., Rm. 762, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Natl. Assn. of Bank Auditors & Comptrollers 


May 22-24 ‘52, St. Paul, Minn., Attend.— 
400 
a D 


D. -hard, exec. sec., 38 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, | 


National Retail Credit Association 

June 23-26 ‘52, Washington, D. C., At- 
tendance—1,500 

L. S. Crowder, 375 Jack 
3, Mo. 


son Ave., St. Louis 


Savings Assn. League of New York State 


Sep*. 8-11 ‘52, Saranac Inn, N. Y., Attend. 
David Ford. SS) Sth Ave. Now You, 1% ¥. 


American Bankers Association Annual Con- 
vention 

Sept. 28-Oct. | 
ance—4,000 
Merle E. Selecman, secretary, 12 E. 36th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


"52, Atlantic City, Attend- 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America 


Sept. 30-Oct. 3 '52, Chicago, Attendance 
1,800 

G. K. Patterson, I11 W. Wash St., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 


National Association of Bank Auditors & 
Comptrollers 
Oct. 22-30 
1,000 

D. R. Cochard, 38 S. Dearborn St. 


‘52, Milwaukee, Attendance— 


Chicego 


United States Savings & Loan League 

Nov. 10-14 '52, New York, Attendance— 
2,200 

W. W. Jasinsky, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 41, Ill 


Barber, Beautician & Cosmetics 


Beauty & Barber Supply Institute Inc. 
Aug. 18-21 '52, Chicago, Attendance—3,000 
Joseph Byrne, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18, 


Educational Beauty Clinic & Trade Show 
Apr. 20-21 ‘52, Tulsa, Okla., Attend.—1,500 
Edna Johnson, 208 W. 8th St., Tulsa, Okla. 


Hollywood & Western States Hair Design 
Council 


May 24-25 '52, Los Angeles, Attendance— 
12,000 

Theodore Aerts, chairman, 158 N. Larch 
mont Blvd., Hollywood, Calif 


Illinois State Hairdressers & Cosmetologists 
Sept. 7-8 '52, Chicago, Attendance—2,200 
c Behan, director, 139 N. Clark St., 


w. WU. 


Rm. 1820, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Memphis Cosmetic Club 
Sept. 8 '52, Memphis, Attendance—290 
Nat Button, president, 1752 Lawrence 
Place, Memphis, Tenn. 


Pan-American Beauty Trade Exposition 
Sept. 14-16 '52, New Orleans, Attend.— 
2,000 

Mrs. Ruth Crow, 3335 Dixie Drive, Houston, 
Texas 


Associated Master Barbers of N. J. 


Oct. 5-6 '52, Asbury Park, N. J., Attend. 
—400 
Thomas Zappo, 46 Academy St., Newark, 
Ni... 

Beverages 
Small Brewers Association 
Oct. 12-14 '52, Chicago, Attendance— 
12,000 
W. M. O'Shea, 188 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago |, Ill. 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


Nov. 14-18 '52, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
6,000 

Jo hn J. a sec., 1128 Sixteen St., Wash- 
ingt 4 


Building & Building Materials 
{Also see Home Shows) 


N.W. Plaster Bureau 

Apr. 4-6 '52, Vancouver, B. C., Attend.—500 
C. F. Clay, 215 W. Harrison St., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Builders Association of Metropolitan De- 
troit 

Apr. 18-27 '52, Detroit, Attendance—300,- 
000 

Kathryn E. Prost, general manager, 1642 
Buhl Building, Detroit 26. Mich. 


Black Hills Building & Industrial Show 
Apr. 24-26 '52, Deadwood, S. D. 
Wm. S. Berry, 138 Sherman St., 
S.D. 


Deadwood, 


Central New York Builders Show 

Apr. 25-30 '52, Syracuse 

C. J. Pollatsek, executive secretary, 206 
Butternut St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


Amer. Institute of Architects 

June 5-7 '52, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Arthur B. Holmes, 27 Washington St., New- 
ark, N. J. 


American Congress of Surveying & Mapping 
June I1-13 '52, Washington, D. C., Attend- 
ance—|,000 

W. S. Dix, executive secretary, P.O. Box BF 
Station, Washington 4, D. C. 


American Institute of Architects 

June 24-27 '52, New York City, Attendance 
—15,000 

J. C. Rankin, 1741 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Calif. Council of Architects 


Oct. 9-11 '52, Yosemite Park, Calif., Attend. 
—500 
F. A. Chase, 3723 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 9A, 


Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

National Assn. Housing Officials 

Oct. 13 '52, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Otto F. List, mgr., 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 


Canadian Institute of Surveying 
Feb. 4-6 '53, Ottawa, Attend.—400 
W. L. Macllquham, 41 Grove Ave., 


Ont 
ST. 


Ottawa, 
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Business & Management 


Pacific Coast Management Conference 
Ap 15-16 52 Berkeley, Ca 
2180 


eo 
Milvia St., Berkeley, 


Southern Appalachian Industrial Exhibit 


May 14-16 '52, Bluefield, W. Va., Attend- 
ance—50,000 


of Texas 
A 44, 


Merchants Association 
A ntar 


Retail 
May 18-20 '52, Sar 


‘ele! 
4 


31nce— 


National Sales Executives 

May 26-28 ‘52, San Francis Attendance 
—1,5 

Robert A W hitne president, Shelton 
Hotel, Lexington Ave., New York City 
National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies 

June 1-4 '52, New York City 

L. E. Deilke, 165 Center St., Winona, Minn. 


Industrial Management Society 

Nov. 5-7 '52, Chicago 

Lewis M. Glassner, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago |, Ill. 


Cemeteries & Funeral Directors 


Arkansas Funeral Directors Association 
Apr. 17-18 ‘52, Little Rock, Attendance—300 
C. Albert Roth ecretary-treasurer, 815 
Main St., ittle R ck, Arkansa 

New York State Funeral Directors Asso- 
ciation 

June 3-5 "52 Lake Se rae, a # 

G. Goodstein, counsel, 369 Lexington Ave 


New York I7, N. Y. 


Cemetery Association of Pennsylvania 
June "52, Dut 


16-17 Pa 
Harry E. Sanders, secretary, I3th & Liberty 
St . Marr bura, Pa. 


American Cemetery Association 


Aug. 17-21 ‘52, Pittsburgh, Attendance— 
450 

W. C. Henning, 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 
15. © 


New Jersey State Funeral Directors’ Asso- 


ciation 


Sept. 9-12 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance 
800 
ie H. Bre eme ecretar 34 ata tte St 
Newark 5, N. J. 
Ontario Funeral Service Association 
Sept. 28-30 '52, London, Ont., Attendance 
—500 
E. T. Baycroft, executive secretary, 80 
William St., Barrie, Ont. 

Chemistry 
American Association Cereal Chemists 
Apr. 20-24 '52, Dallas, Attendance—400 
Dr. Hugh Parker, Wallace Tiernan Co., 
Belleville, N. J. 
Chemical Institute Of Canada 
June 2-4 '52, Montreal, Attend.—I,200 
G. T. Page, 18 Rideau St., Ottawa, Ont 
Natl. Chemical Exposition 
Sept. 9-13 ‘52, Chicago, Attend.—40,000 
Td | 9 eny 86 E. R n 


Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Inc. 

Dec. 7-9 '52, New York City, Attendance— 
500 
Mrs. 


York | 


E. D. Sullivan, 
i. i # 


m 


110 42nd St., New 
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Cleaning, Dyeing & Laundry 
Laundry & Cleaner Allied Trades Assn. 


Apr. 23-26 ‘52, White Sulphur senda 
W.Va. Attend —350 


~ ie) la an r 9 


American Institute of Laundering 
Oct. 3-5 52, Atlantic City Attendance— 


P.O. 


Johnson, secretary-treasurer, 


Natl. Institute of Rug Cleaning» 


an. I/-t9 93, ~hicag 


Coal & Petroleum 
{Also see Minerals & Mining) 


Nebr. Assn. Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Dealers 

Apr. 7-9 '52, Omaha, Nebr., Attend.—200 
Freer Meye 628 Keeline Bldg 
maha, Nebr 


American Oil Chemists’ Society 


Apr. 28-30 '52, Houston, Attendance—400 
mi Schnake, Anderson, Clayton & Com- 
pany, Box 2538, Houston |, Texas 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association 


May 12-14 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance — 
9 500 

A. C. Kreutzer, vice president, I! S. La 
Salle St., Chicago I 


Indiana Coal Merchants Association 


May 19-21 '52, French Lick, Ind., Attend- 
nce—592 

S. Weber, executive-secretary, 604 Mer 
chants Bank Building, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Southwest Butane Exposition 

. 890 "So £ ee Taye 

e 2 2, Dallas end.—500 
WwW. ; | IwSsOoNn 705 Lamar B vd Austir 
Texa 
Petroleum Marketers Assn. of Texas 
Aug. 17-19 ‘52, Mineral Wells, Texa 
H A 3601 McKinn Hou 
American Oil Chemists Society 
® 20-22 '52, Cincinnati, Attend.—500 
M. Arane, Clayton & Co., Houston ex 


Coin & Vending Machines 
National Automatic Merchandising Assn. 


Sept. 14-17 '52, Chicago, Attendance—5,- 
500 
C. S. Darling, 7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
3. | 

Communications 


U. S. Independent Telephone Association 
Oct. 15-17 ‘52, Chi 


“AAO 
LOQO0, 


Attendance—2,- 
net A. Coline 
4 


L: , 
Ay ashinaton 


it 
VU 
te Munsey 


S Bldg.. 
V 


Containers & Packaging 


American Management Association Na- 
tional Packaging Exposition 
Apr. 1-4 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 


Produce Prepackaging Association 


June 10-12 '52, Columbus, Ohio, Attend- 
ance—350 

R. A. Cooper, secretary, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y 


Indust. Packaging & Materials 
Exposition 

Oct. 6-10 '52, Philadelp 

C. J. Carney, Jr., 20 

Chic 


Decorating & Decorating Supplie; 


National Association of Display 


Al 
52, New 


Alabama Education Association 


Apr. 


Illinois Vocational Association 


@ 
a 
+ 
@ 
> 
> 
dD 


18-20 


Clubs 


3% “52, 


ve. 


Apr. 3-5 ‘52, 
A. LaPointe 
Salle St., Rm 


Apr. 
Mrs. 


Amer. Assn. Health Physical Educ. & 


an 


"Be, 


M. B. Jones, 
Walton 


Recreation 


nad 


Inland Empire Education Assn. 


A 


Cc 


Eastern Business Voochers Association 
52, Bu iff 


Apr. 


T. N. 
27th Ave., Long 


Michigan Assn. fi School Business Offici 


Apr. 


A.C. 


National Catholic Educational Association 


Aor 
pr. 


Florida Education Association 
52, 


Apr. /-17 dan a5 
Ed. Henderson, executive secret 2 
Centennial Building, Tallahassee, F 
National Association of Colle Stores 
Apr. 23-25 ‘52, Miami, Attendance—/t 
Russell Re 33 W. College St., Obe 
Commercial Education Association 

May 10 '52, New York, Attendance— 
Sidney Klevorich, arrangements rairm 
Centra! Commercial High Schc Ne 
York, N. Y 

Pennsylvania Vocational Associatio 
June 18-20 ‘52, Eagles .Mere, Pa., Arter? 


Canadian Home Economics Association 


1] 52 


9-12 * 
LaMont 


oy &O 


10-12 ‘52 


5 | 


15-18 ‘52, 


ines, 


eo} 


usetts Ave., N. 


Yartk 


Education 


Birmingham 


Chicago 


634, 


Atlanta, 


aavertisin 
Montgomery, A 


Attendance—2,2(° 
exhibit manager, 228 N, | 


Chicago 


Handlin. 


Indust a 


a 


Georgia Education Association 
Attendar 


assistant editor, 


g, Atlanta, G 


okane 


2 exhib 


Kansas 


Miami, 


5 ‘Seses 


Cit 


Ys 


convention 


June 24-26 '52, Vancouver 


Isabel 


Ave. 


" 


Shaw 


Saskatoon, 


secretary 


Sask. 


sic 
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manaaer 


W. Washinaton, D.C 


a. 


ra 


A 
Attend 


Mc 


ang ng 


ficia 


‘iation 


mer. Hor Economics | Assn. 
Atlantic Cit Attand 


4 52 3s . ; end.— 


ociation of Junior Colleges 
Boston, Attendance—569 

secretary, 1785 

N. W., Washinaton 6, 


American 


executive 


National incil of Geography Teachers 
‘7 Washington, Attendance—600 
MM vina ’ etary, State Teachers 


Tole % 2 
of School Business Officials 


Associatio 
~<a Atlantic City , Att endance— 


710 Kalamazoo Bldg,., 


Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
n c Kansas i+ M A+ . 
ger, Teach Bldg., Colum 
New Jersey Education Assn. 
aye | ae ee oe 


Southern Business Educ. Assn. 
52, Atlanta, Ga., Attend.—350 


American Vocational Association 
“sernes 
ey, executive 


Washington, D. C. 


secretary, | 


Amer. Alumni Council—Midwest Reg., Dist. 5 
dighland Park, lil., Attend.— 


Raln*+ ( ee Mate. a 


Modern Language Association of America 


27-29 '52, Boston 
R. Bradley, treasurer, 100 Washington 


Electrical 


nternational Lighting Exposition 
Electric Manufac- 
55 E. 44th St., New York 17, 


West Coast Electronic Manufactures Asso- 
ciation 


Aug. 2 52. Lona Beach, Calif 
manager, 1980 Jefferson St., San 
3. Calif 
‘ we ble 


nternational Association of Electrical In- 
spectors—NW Section 


spt 3 ‘52, Twin Falls, Idaho, Attend- 
secretary-treasurer, 402 City 
W ash. 
nternational Association of Electrical In- 
ipectors~-SW Section 
ep 52, Fresno, Calif., Attendance 
B ng, chief inspector, City Hall, 
‘ational Electronics Conference 
t | '52, Chicago 
Aiptin ams, exhibit chairman, 920 S. 
MIC Room 212, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Natl, KR Electric Cooperative Assn. 
53, San Francisco, Attend.— 
303 New Hampshire Ave 
ngton, D. C. 
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Engineering 


N. J. Society of Prof. Engineers 
Apr. 24-25 ‘52, Newark, N. J., 


Attend.— 


uD 


Jae mnc dir e 
~ Jv VOoage, J. Gir., OO C. ate of. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Assn. of Iron & Steel Engineers 

Apr. 28-29 '52, Cincinnati, Attend.—800 
T. J: Ess, 1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Universal Craftsmen Council of Engineers 
Aus. 5-8 '52, New York City, Attendance— 


Convention § 
Brooklyn I, N. Y. 


ecretary, 9 


Instrument Society of America 
Sept. 8-12 ‘52, Cleveland, Attendance— 


ichard Rimbach, 921 Ridge Ave., Pitts- 


Dec. 5-6 '52, Gary, Ind. Attend.—400 
Sam Busby, 714 C. of C. Bldg., Indiana- 


Gc. 


Amer. Society For Testing Materials 
Mar. 2-6 '53, Detroit 


C. L. Warwick, 1916 Race St., Philade!phia 

3, Pa 

Ohio So slaty wes Prof. Engrs. 

Ma 5-7 '53, Columbus, Ohio, Attend.— 

L. A. Chacey, 40 W. Gay S Columbu 
Entertainment 


Indpt. Theatre Owners of Ohio 
ay 19-21 '52, Cleveland, Attend.—300 
55 E. State St., Col Ain 15, 


M 
Robert W ~~) 
Ma’ se 


National Assn. of Dance and Affiliated 


Artists 


Aug. 3-8 '52, Chicago, Attend.—800 

C. L. Smith, 1920 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 
a & 

~ wo 


Allied States Assn. Motion Pictures Ex- 
hibitors 

Nov. 17-19 '52, Chicago, Attend.—600 

A. F. Mye 1131 Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Wa hinator 15 D on 


Feb. 13-14 '53, Columbus, O Attend.— 
S. R 57 E. Long St., Columbus 15 
Fairs 


National Wheat Harvest Festival 
June 1-7 ‘52, Wichita Falls, 
tendance—200,000 

J. Paul Montgomery, P. O. Box 1860, 
Wic chita Falls, Texas 


Texas, At- 


Northern Wisconsin District Fair 


Aug. 6-11 ‘52, Chippewa Falls, Wis., At- 
tendance—1!45,000 
A. L. Putnam, section-manager, Box 284, 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Rhode Island State Fair 


Aug. 10 '52, Kingston, R. |., Attendance— 
31,000 


J. C. Muldowney, Green Inn, Narragansett, 
>| 


Upper Peninsula State Fair 


Aug. 13-18 '52, Escanaba, Mich., Attend- 
ance—100,000 
H. P. Lindsay, Box 203-Escanaba, Mich. 


lowa State Fair-Des Moines 
Aug. 22-29 '52, Des Moines 
L. B. Cunningham, secretary 
Des Moines, lowa 


State House, 


Canadian National Exhibition 
Aug. 22-Sept. 6 ‘52, 
—2,699,000 

E. A. Hughes, general manager, Exhibition 
Park, Toronto, Ont. 


a 
Toronto, 


Attendance 


California State Fair 

Aug. 28-Sept. 7 '52, Sacramento, 
tendance—750,000 

E. P. Green, P. O. Box 2036, Sacramento, 


Calif 


Calif., At- 


Western Fair Association 

Sept. 8-13 '52, London, Ontario 

W. D. Jackson, manager, Queens Park, 
London, Ont. 


Los Angeles County Fair 

Sept. 12-28 ‘52, Pomona, Calif., Attend- 
ance—1,000,000 
C. B. Afflerbaugh, 


Pomona, Calif. 


Eastern States Exposition 
Sept. 14-20 52, W. Sprinafield, Mass., 


Corn Palace Festival 
Sept. 22-27 '52, Mitchell, S. D., Attend.— 


J. M. Good, Chamber of Commerc 


New Jersey State Fair 

Sept. 23-30 '52, Trenton, Attendance—400,- 
000 

N. L. Marshall, 
N. J. 


P. O. Box 649, Trenton 4, 


Alabama State Fair 


Oct. !-7 '52, Birmingham, Attendance — 
260,000 
R. H. Mclntosh, State Fair Authority, 


Birmingham 8, Ala. 


Texas State Fair 
Oct. 4-19 '52, Dallas, 
000 


Attendance—2,000,- 


James Stewart, Fair Park, Dallas, Texas 
Louisiana State Fair 

Oct. 18-26 '52, Shreveport, La., Attendance 
— 1,550,000 

W. R. Hirsch, State Fair Groun Shreve- 


port, La. 


Pensacola Interstate Fair 

Oct. 29-Nov. 3 ‘52, Pensacola, Fla., At- 
tendance—100,000 

J. E. Frenkel, Box 255, Pensacola, Fla. 


Arizona State Fair 
Nov. 2-11 °'52, Phoenix 
Paul F. Jones, Fair Grounds, Phoenix, Ari- 


Women's International Exposition 
Nov. 3-9 '52, New York, Attend.—125,000 
Mrs. Addie B. Scott, VP, 480 
Ave., N.Y.C., N.Y. 


exingtcon 


Fire Protection 


N. J. State Firemen's Assn. 


Sept. [1-13 '52, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
2,000 

Chris H. Hasselhuhn, Chambe Com- 
merce Bldg Newark 2 N J 
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Fish 
Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition 


Sept. 9-13 '52, Lunenburg, N.S., Can., At- 


tendance—30,000 
B. J. Walters, manager, P. O. Box 55 
Lunenburg, N. S., Canada 

Flowers & Gardens 


California Spring Garden Show 


Apr. 25-May 2 ‘52, Oakland, Calif., At- 


tendance—| 15,000 
m 


Ned S. Rucker, general manager, 920 Fal- 
lon St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society-Daf- 


fodil Show 


May 5-6 ‘52, Boston 


Arno H. Nehrling, director exhibitions, 300 


Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society-Tulip 


Show 

May 15-16 '52, Boston 

Arno H. Nehrling, director exhibitions, 30 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Florida State Florists Assn. 


May 25-27 ‘52, Miami, Attend.—60C 
John E. Forence. RD #1. Box 5 
Orlando, F 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society-June 


Show 
June 12-13 ‘52, Boston 


Arno H. Nehrling, director exhibitions, 300 


Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mas 


Montana Federation of Garden Clubs 


June 23-27 '52, Missoula, Mont., Attend- 


ance—1!50 


Mrs. H. Shryock, president, Rt. 3, Mis- 


soula, Montana 


Texas State Florists Assn. 
| > eF 52 [ alla Attand | 


Wise Adk n, Box 846 Green = 


nN 


Sreenviile }exas 


lowa State Gladiolus Show 


Aug. 12-13 ‘52, Sioux City, lowa, Attend- 


ance—|!,200 


N. S. Collins, secretary-treasurer, State 


House, Des Moines, lowa 


Eastern International Gladiolus Show 


Aug. 12-13 ‘52, Binghamton, N. Y., At- 


tendance—25,000 
Fred H. Stevens, show manager, RD #1 
Marathon, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Aug. 18-19 '52, Boston, Attend.—5,000 


Arno H. Nehrling, dir., 300 Massachusetts 


Ave., Boston, Ma 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society-Products 


of Children's Gardens 
Aug. 20-21 '52, Boston 


Arno H. Nehrling, director exhibitions, 300 


Massachusetts Ave., Boston I5, Mass. 


Algona Gladiolus Show 
Aug. 20-21 '52, Algona, lowa 
W. W. Gillespie, Algona, lowa 


> 


Mass. Horticultural Society 
Oct. 8.9 '5? Bost - 
Arno H. Nehrling, dir. 300 Massach 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Mass. Horticultural Society 

Nov. 6-9 '52, Boston, Mass. 
H. Nehrling, dir 

Ave., Boston 15, Ma 


300 Mass 


o 
+ 


Indiana Horticultural Society 
Jan. 14-16 '53, Indianapolis, Atte 
R. L. Klackle, Hort. Dept., Pur 
W. Lafayette, Ind. 
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Ww 


‘ala 


Ohio State Horticultural Society 

Feb. 4-6 ‘53, Columbus, Ohio, Attend.—500 
Carl W. Ellenwood, sec., Ohio Agric. Ex- 
perimental Sta., Wooster, Ohi 


Food & Food Processing 


International Food & Home Show 
Apr. 26-May 4 '52, Detroit 

Geo. J. Lord, manager, 3 
Building, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


‘a 


Minnesota Food Retailers Assn. 

Aor. 27-29 '52, Minneapolis, Attend.—800 

Earl F. Altnow, exec. sec. 500 Robert Si., 
>| 


United States Wholesale Grocers Assocla- 
tion 

Apr. 27-30 '52, Chicago 

H. O. Smith, Jr., USWGA, 837 Investment 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


National Independent Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation 
Apr. 28-30 '52, Chicago, Attendance—2,- 


C. B. Heinemann, 740—IIth St. N.W., 
Wash | omg 86 


Canadian Baking Exposition 

Apr. 30-May | '52, Toronto 

W. E. Floody, c/o The Baker's Journal, 21 
Kings St., E. Toronto 1, Canada 


N. J. Food Merchants Assn. 


May 10-12 ‘52, Asbury Park, N. J., Attend 


Fred Kamin 3 nal Squa lerse 
la N 

Super Markets Institute Inc. 

May I1-15 ‘52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
7,500 

Don Parsons, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Ill 


Baltimore Food Show & Home Appliance 
Exposition 

May 18-19 '52, Ocean City, Md. 

os. L. Manning, sec., Rm. 403, 22 S. Light 
St+., Baltimore 2, Md. 


National Candy Wholesalers Association 
May 18-20 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance—l,- 
500 

C. M. McMillan, executive secretary, 1424 
K St., N.W., Suite 500, Washingten 5, D. C. 


Association of Operative Millers 
May 19-23 ‘52, Buffalo, Attendance—900 
Donald S. Eber, secretary, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Institute of Food Technologists 

June 8-I! '52, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

om Smith, secretary, Civic Opera Bldg., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


National Retail Tea & Coffee Merchants 
Association 

June 8-12 '52, Chicago 

Oliver J. Corbett, secretary manager, 1441 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


Institute of Food Technologists— 
Calif. Section 
June 8-12 '52, Grand Rapids, Mich., Attend 


ae 3 0 00 


John S. Beckett, 921 N. Everett St., Glen 
dale 7, Calif. 

Texas Retail Grocers Assn. 

Aug. 3-5 ‘52, Dallas, Attend.—1,500 

Jerry Johnson, mar., 170! La Salle Ave 


National Food Distributors Association 


Aug. I1-14 '52, Chicago 
E—E. J. Martin, secretary-manager, I!00 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago I], Ill. 


Wisconsin Retail Food Dealers Associay;,, 
Aug. 17-19 '52, Green Bay, W e 


Wash. Retail Grocers & Meat Dealers As., 
Aug. 19-21 '52, Seattle 
bell, 619 Lloyd 


Houston Food Fair 


Food Locker Institut: 


Ciisheme City 
Cleveland Food Show & H 


H. S. Glenzer, 


Independent Food Dealers Asso. 


12-14 '52, Richmond 


American Bakers Assn. 
Oct. 18-22 '52, Chicago, 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker D 


St. Joseph Food Show 


52, St. Joseph 


Western States Meat Packers Assn. 
Feb. I 1-13 '53, San Francisco 
pres. & gen. mar. 


St., San Franci 


Gifts & Jewelry 
Lancaster Antiques Show 


0 '52, Lancaster, 
|. Renner, mng. dir., 483 W 


Pittsburgh Gift Show 
Apr. 15-18 '52, Pittsburgh 
John M. Hammer, Box 227, Knox 


Okla. Retail Jewelers Assn. 
52, Oklahoma City 


Eastern States Antiques Fair 
May 5-10 '52, White Plains 


Hershey Antiques Show 


California Gift Show 


Amarillo Gift Show 
July 27-29 '52, Amarilo 


Americé 
ciation 


Ashevill 


Americ 
tion 


Norris! 


+ d 


a 
vople: 


Sift Show 
Kansas City, Mo. 
1610 Dierks Bldg., 


Ciation 


Kansas c ry 


eh he cretary, 


ociation of Credit Jewelers 


National Associatio 
Assp WPS 2, Chicago 
E 1, show manager, 812 Olive 
Mo. 


buffalo Gift Show 


ae 


2nd s, H ' Box 227, Knox, Pa. 


ritsburgh Gift Show 
; 2, Pittsburgh 
M nmer, Box 227, Knox, Pa. 
american National Retail Jewelers Asso- 


52 New York 
vans, secretary, 551 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 


Asheville Antiques Fair 
12 52, Asheville, N. C. 


manager, 660 Madison Ave. 
nw. ¥, 
Dallas Gift Show 
3 +, § '§2, Dallas 
3108 S. Joplin St., Tulsa 
Asso 
A Aled | Git & Jewelry Show 
t. 4 '52, Dallas, Attendance— 
nson, President, 3832 Wilshire 
: Angeles 5, Calif. 
Cl York Antiques Show 
ot 4 '52, York, Pa. 
fabel |. Renner, mgr. dir., 483 W. Market 


Cleveland Gift Show 
52, Cleveland 
n M. Hammer, Box 227, Knox, Pa. 


Cincinnati Gift Show 
ot. 14 52, Cincinnati 


nM. Hammer, Box 227, Knox, Pa. 
Denver Gi ft & Jewelry Show 
c 52, Denver 
; pres. 3832 Wilshire Blvd., 


American National Watchmakers Associa- 

tion 

Sept. 21-22 ‘52, Louisville, Attendance—-500 
Peterman, business manager, Box 743 


New Haven Antiques Show 
ct, 1-4 52, New Haven, Conn., Attend- 


220 Park St., New 


S director, 


Lancaster Antiques Exposition 


Antique Show 
52, Norristown, Pa. 


mgr., Ambler, Penna. 


Norristowr 


vopley Piaza Antiques Show 
t, 2 52, New York 
Hazen, mar., 660 Madison 
N. Y. 


nia Antiques Fair 


Ph ade phia 


660 Madison Ave., 


Philadel 


tta pres., 
N.Y. 
~ 
Nershey vn Exposition 
ec Hershey, Pa. 


. Renner, 483 Market St., York, 


Detroit Gift Show 

Mar. I-5 ‘53, Detroit, Attend.—2,000 
Walter E. Offinger, mar., 15-117 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


Government 


Mass. Assn. of Sealers of Weights & 
Measures 

Oct. 2-3 '52, Cambridge, Mass. 

A. L. Kennedy, 168 Cohasset St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing 

Oct. 19-22 '52, Chicago, Attendance—l,- 
100 

A. H. Hall, 730 Jackson Pl., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


llinois Assn. of Park Districts 

Oct. 23-25 '52, Rockford, Ill., Attend.—300 
Marjorie Dickinson, 40I'/ £. Capitol, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Graphic Arts 
American Electro-Platers' Society 
June 16-20 '52, Chicago 
Walter C. Dietrich, P. O. Box 168, Jenkin 
town, Pa. 


Hardware 


South Dakota Retail Hardware Assn. 

Apr. 1-3 ‘52, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

O. R. Bailey, mgr., 1300 S. Jefferson Ave. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Georgia-Florida Hardware Show 


May 19-21 '52, Jacksonville, Fla., Attend. 
—650 

W. W. Howell, mgr., P. O. Box 183, Way- 
cross, Ga. 


American Architectural Hardware 
Consultants 
Sept. 28-Oct. | 
2,500 

S. O. Hooghkirk, 420 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. , 


'52, Chicago, Attend.— 


National Contract Hardware Association 
Sept. 28-Oct. | '52, Chicago, Attendance— 
2,500 

J. R. Schoemer, 420 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


National Hardware Show 

Oct. 6-10 '52, New York 

Charles Snitow, managing director, 331 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


American Hardware Manufacturers Assn. 
Oct. 12-14 '52, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
2,000 

A. L. Faube 
ae 


342 Madison Ave., New York 


Ontario Retail Hardware Assn. 
Feb. 2-4 53 Toronto, Attend.—6,000 
Fobert U. Lamb, ex. mar., 1835 Yonge St. 


Toronto nt 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Assn. 
Feb. 3-5 '53, Milwaukee, Attend.—3,300 
H. A. Lewis, sec. treas., 200 Strongs Ave. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Kentucky Retail Hardware Assn. 
Feb. 10-12 '53, Louisville, Ky.., 
Dwayne W. Laws, sec. treas., 50I- 
public Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


rn 


Attend.—500 
502 Re- 


Missouri Retail‘ Hardware Assn. 


Mar. 3-5 ‘53, St. Louis, Mo., Attend.—4,500 
H. F. Scherer, 1189 Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Health, Recreation & Welfare 


American Association Health Physical Edu- 
cation & Recreation 
Apr. 6-10 ‘52, Los Angeles, Attendance— 


18,500 
Dr. C. A. Troester, Jr., executive secretary, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Greater New York Safety Council 

Apr. 1-4 '52, New York, Attend.—1!0,000 
Paul F. Strickler, exec. VP, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Western Pennsylvania Safety Engineering 
Council 

Apr. 15-17 '52, Pittsburgh, Attendance— 
1,961 

H. H. Brainerd, executive-manager, 605 


Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Camping Assn. 

Apr. 16-19 '52, Chicago 

Mrs. Elfrieda Travostino, ex. sec., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Industrial Accident Prevention. Associations 
Apr. 21-22 '52, Toronto, Attendance—3,380 
R. G. D. Anderson, general manager, 600 
Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


Indiana Dietetic Association 

Apr. 23-24 '52, Indianapolis, Attend.—100 
Mrs. Kathryn Sheedy, 960 Locke St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Ohio State Dietetic Assn. 

Apr. 26-27 '52, Akron, Ohio, Attend.—250 
Mrs. Frances Krone, pres., Cin. Gen. Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, Ohio 

N. C. Industrial Safety Conference 

May 4-6 '52, Asheville, N. C., Attend.— 
1,000 

H. S. Baucom, N. C. Industrial Commission, 


Ra eigh, N. Re 


Midwest Safety Show 
May 6-8 '52, Chicago, Attend.—10,000 

J. F. Stech, 10 N. Clark St., Suite 806, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Virginia State-Wide Safety Conference 
May 15-17 ‘52, Richmond, Attendance— 
| 600 

Col. W. M.. Myers, 
803!/p East Main St., 


executive-secretary, 
Richmond. 19, Va. 


National Industrial Recreation Association 
May 19-21 '52, Rochester, Attendance—300 
J. W. Fulton, executive secretary, 203 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago |, Ill. 


National Conference of Social Work 
May 25-30 '52, Chicago 

J. R. Hoffer, 22 W. Gay St., 
Ohio 

National Tuberculosis Association 


Columbus, 


May 26-31 '52, Boston, Attendance—2,500 
Henry B. Stevens, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


American Public Health Assn. 
June 3-6 '52, Denver 
Mr. Walter S. Mangold, sec., 
Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 


University of 


Canadian Dietetic Assn. 

June 10-12 '52, Vancouver, B. C..—Attend. 
—800 

Miss Loan E. Brown, sec., 
Toronto 4, Ont. 


Canadian Public Health Association 
June 15-18 ‘52, Winnipeg, Manitoba, At- 
tendance—225 

Dr. William Mosley, secretary, 150 College 
St., Toronto 5, Ontario 


American National Red Cross 

June 23-27 '52, Boston, Attendance—5,000 
Chas. D. Whitman, ARC, !7th & D Sts., 
NW, Washington, D. C. 


Ohio State Safety Conference Exhibit 
Sept. 16-18 '52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
4,400 

C. L. Smith, secretary-treasurer, 


9th St., Suite 508, Cleveland, Ohio 


415 Bloor St., W 


2073: ©. 
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State Conf. of Health Comm. of Ohi 


° Memphis & Mid-South Home Show Calitornia International Home Show 
Sept. 27-28 ‘52, Columbus, Attend.—150 Apr. 20-27 ‘52, Memphis, Attend.—35,000 March 7-15 ‘53, Oakland, Ca 
Dr. J. D. Porterfield, 306 Ohio Dept. Bidg., Frank Steudlein, 940 Sterick Bldg., Mem- J. 1. Hennessy, 277 W. MacAr:hur Bly 
Columbus, Ohic phis, Tenn. Oakland, Calif. : 


~weeney Association of Blood Banks Columbus Home Show Central Pennsylvania Builders Show 

Oct. 9-11 ‘52, Milwaukee, Attendance—/25 Apr. 20-25 '52, Columbus, Ohio Mar. 9-14 '53, Harrisburg, Pa. Attend_ 
Dr. J. W. Davenport, Jr., Southern Baptist J. A. Kight, secretary-treasurer, 1175 Dub- 300,000 ei 
Hospital, 2700 Napoleon Ave., New Or- lin Road. Columbus 12, Ohio J. L. Barren, sec., 2501 N. Fron: ia 


p 
bura a. 


Nattenal Safety Council Congress Central Wisconsin Farm & Home Show 


: Z ne r. 26-27 ‘52. Wisconsin Rapids. Wis Miami Home Show 

O-+ 90.94 'f Ch:- (TT Apr. 2 52 a iami Home 

SCT. J-Z wy 4 ~hicago \Trengance - : ‘ ' a 
8.000 ) Attend.—6,000 Mar. 22-29 ‘53, Miami, Attend.—! 20.000 
ene - - Bernie Ziegler, exec. sec., 313 W. Grand C. H. Brooks, mgr., 8426 N.W. 2nd A 
R. L. Forney, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 8 exec. sec. 313 W. Grand . H. Broo a 2nd Ave 
come 9 alii Ave., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Miami, Fla. 


American Public Health Association Charlotte Observer Home Show Hotels & Restaurant; 


“+. 20-24 c 


) 


52 Cleveland. Attendance— Apr. 30-May 3 '52, Charlotte, Attendance 


apo ia ; , 25 O0C ; Canadian Restaurant Association 

pe bi ' e.. | — ; ' Apr. 7-10 ‘52, Toronto, Attendance—30f 

Williamina Walst 1790 Broadway, New F. Earl Crawford, director, c/o The Char- Mrs. F. G. Montgomery, manaa Pt 

York 19, N. otte Observer, Charlotte, N. C. 415 Bloor St, W., Toronto, Ont. Can 
5 Bloor St. ‘i nto, Ont., Canad 

ee a San Antonio Home Show New Jersey Restaurant Association 

Mil ‘ine Ger pa wed re iaiitcee til May 1-3 ‘52, San Antonio Apr. 14-16 '52, Atlantic City 

he ¢ : pies J ee ' oe asia Car! Olson, 524 Gunter Blda., San Anton Amelia Steinmetz, 200 Market S: Newa- 

NM. Michioen Ave. Chicaco tf, 1 a Amelia, § sz, 20 é lews 

Assn. Ser Health, biencc Ed. & Rec. 

Jan. Z 3° e, N. Y Attend San Diego National Home Show Wash. D. C. Rest. Association 

206 May 4-I1 '52, San Diego Apr. 22-24 '52, Seattle, Wash., Attend 

). Kul +, 5 1 of Education, Mt. Vernor Jim Wilson, manager, 360 Spreckles Blda., 500 sd 

N Y S In Diea | Ca £ R, ng Wilson 2003 Eye St N.V Wa 


Heating, Plumbing & Refrigeration Eastern Canada Better Home & Industrial Oklah Rest a os 
Bldg., Show ahoma Kestauran ssociation 


New York State Association of Master “a 12-16 '52. Montreal Apr. 22-24 '52, Tulsa, Attendance—I,00 
Plumbers = te C3 am CL. : Wark lac i as Robroy Price, 112 N. Broadway, Oklahom: 
Apr 28-30 52 Syracuse, Attendance—400 Berr te ee ae po ~ eo City 2 Okla. 


William H. Saunders, Box 12, Rochester, N. Y. " 


National Restaurant Association 


National Association of Master Plumbers Milwaukee Home Show ; May 5-9 '52, Chicago, Attendance—25,000 
June ? c 5? Atlantic City, Attendance— May 15 22 52 M wauKkee Attendance— Ralph G Peterson director 5 S Michiaan 
3,600 140,000 Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois 

W. F. Clu executive secretary, I016 John J. Roache, executive director, 606 W. : 

: Sth 4 Nachinaton PN C fisconsin Av ilwauk is °_ as 

2 1. W., Washing B.S Wi ve., Milwaukee, Wis. Texas Hotel Association 


; May 19-20 '52, Ft. Worth, Texas, Attend 
Hobbies & Toys Pittsburgh Home Show ance—700 


. 1] See eee a ‘ i. “Fennssk Tone 
California Button Convention & Show May 6 ‘52, Pi burg} ee C. Dorris, directo 1610 Tra we 
Aug. 10-12 ‘52, Santa Barbara, Calif John Owen mgr., 1105 Standar dLife Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
M Mark Vilim, Box 176, Coronado. Calif Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Saskatchewan Hotel Assn. 

American Philatelic Society New Orleans Home Show May 19-2! ‘52, Saskatoon, S Atten 
Sept. 2-5 '52. Philadelphia, Attend.—500 May 17-25 '52, New Orleans —350 
Earl Apfelbaum, 1426 S. Penn Square. Phile- Eugene W. Rowe, mng. dir. 427 Carondelet —_‘T. K. MacKenzie, sec., P. ©. Box 6, Regina 
gdeipnia, Fa St. New Or ear La Sask. 


National Button Society All Southern Hotel Exposition 


Home Builders Assn. of New Orleans 


Oct. 2-5 '52, Buffa N. Y.. Attend.—300 S May 26-28 '52, Atlanta, Attendance—I,000 
> 4, Buttalo, 1.—30 May 17-25 '52, New Orleans, Atterd.— " egg ager ome agg 
Victor Flint, 24 N. Murray Ave., Mil- 125 00C willing no i S. Styron, director, 801 Rhodes Havert 
waukee, W Come WS. Rowe 207 M Coca © Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
N Orleans La nial 
Home Shows Texas Restaurant Association 
, June 10-12 '52, Houston, Attendance—?- 
Annies > Home Show National Home Show 600 
2 '52, Huntington, W. Va. May 23-31 '52, Toronto 1D — id 
. y 23 52, Tore D. Morelan cutin ce president 
H. M. Stinnett, Mar.. 840 Six Ave., Hunt- Grant Smedmor, manager, 410 Bloor St., Pagar ag ane Reems ni ig Bev a 
ington, W. Va E, Suite 104, Toronto, Ont. ints = Fe ae 
- , lowa Restaurant Assn. 
rogers ty gt nondle i Solt Lake City Home Show Sept. 14-16 '52, Des Moines, Attend.—65 
a” . dianapolis enaance— May 24-June | '52, Salt Lake City Hugh M. Slaught, 31! Shops Bag. Ve 
eich ti — eer 1456 Car! » egg mar., 239 Exchange Place, Salt Moines, lowa 
ank Cantwe ser director, 56 Lake City. Utah 
_ er ind Jan. 18-22 '53, Chicago, Attend.—17,000 Pacific Coast Reg. Restaurant 
Oct. 6-8 '52. Los Ancaeles 
Greater Reading Home & Buildin h i ae san 6 H 
Apr. 19-26 '52 Seead ng ne Construction Industries Exposition & Home Wm. W. Bradford, conv. mgr., 44° > 
Clarence L. Ebbert, secretary, 22 N. Sth Show a 
Ce Bastion Pa June 18-29 '52, Los Anaeles a . 
ae Carl F. Kraatz, executive manacer. 315 W. Kansas estauran Assn. o 
oe 9th St.. Suite 713. Los Anaeles 15. Calif Oct. 9-11 '52, Wichita, Kan., Attenc.—l!.9 
Home Builders Show of Greater Cincin- ’ eit er ae See ne “— J. A. Wolf, 115 S. Main St., Wic an 


Ohio Home Builders Oregon Motor Court Assn. 


— ‘ = lov. 23-25 'S actanatt. Aitend~S00 aa ' ng 
director, 907 Union Trust Nov. 23-25 '52 Ci cinnati, A tend.—50C Nov. 19-14 ‘52. Portland. Ore.. Attend.—2 
2 Ohi A. H. Falace, Virginia Hotel, Columbus G. J. Gutfleisch. P. O. Box 2005. ortland 


Washington Home Show 


Apr. 19-27 '52, Washington, Attendance— Natl. Assn. of Home Builders Hotel Sales Management Assn. Int 
74,500 a Jan. 18-22, '53, Chicago, Attend.—1!7,000 Nov. 23-25 '52, Chicago, Attend.—750 
James W. Pearson, 1757 K St. N. W., Paul S. Van Auken, 111 W. Jackson Bivd., Esther Q. Joyce, 209 S. High St., C>'umbu 
Wa D Chicac 15. O| , 


SM/APRIL !, 19% 


Wester 


House Furnishings 


Panhandle Msrket Show 7 
~~ Sk Amarillo, Texas, Attend.— 
L c/o Chamber of Com 
A Bldg., Amarillo Kas 
merican niture Mart 
b Chicago, At —50,000 
VP, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 


Grand Rapids s Furniture Market 
ey 2 rand Rapids, Mich., At- 


re 


- nd Ravids 7 Mich. 


Pan nhandle Market Show 


2 22-23 (52, Amarillo, Texas, Attendance 


ecretary, c/o Chamber of 
arillo, Texas 


Los Angeles Lamp & Picture Show 


Anaeies 


1b gen. moar. s An- 
: e i eee 
115] 5 dway, 
atl. Housewares & Home Appliance 
Exhibit 
City, Attend.—6,500 
3, L140 Mdse. Mart 
os Angeles Furniture Market 
mna dir. 2155 7 7th 
Wester n Merchandise Mart 
4 2, San Fr ancisco 
pre 1355 M t St 
Western Housewares Show 
4 2 Los Anaele 
naborg, gen. mar., II51 S. 


A ~ 
4 ) Anaele Cali+ 


National Assn. of Bedding Manufacturers 


Chicago, Attend.—1,5 


H eason, Rm. 1407, Mdse. Mart, 


heginey Furniture Mart 


Los — es Furniture Market 
- Anae! es 


aid me. de. 2 
+ - GIF. 


or 
ny 
T 
~ 
a) 
+ 


Ice 


ce Manu facturers Assn. of Mo. Valley 


fences City Wo. Attead. 
A 3820 Washinaton Blvd., St. 
Insurance 
Vv isi 
utual Insurance Advertising Sales Confer- 
ence 
- 2, Philadelphia 
- n, 919 N. Michigan, Chicago 


Nationa gro Insurance Association 
52, Houston, Attendance—350 


183 E. Lona St., Columbus, 


Invernational Trade Fairs 


vanadiar ternational Trade ped 


Une 2-14 59 Tarantan Can Attan anc 
=e Z oronr , Gan., enaance— 


epartment edmini strator 


or 2 
s] 


Labor Union 


Union Industries Show 

May 17-24 '52, Boston, Attendance—!,000,- 
000 

Raymond F. Leheney, A. F. Bidg., 
Washinaton I, D. C. 


or ‘LE. 


Leather & Leather Products 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Assn. 


June 21-25 '52, Philadelphia 

Cal J. Ménsch, sec., 2 Kendal Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Tanners’ Council of America 

Aug. 26-27 ‘52, New York, Attendance— 
8,500 


100 Gold St., 


Leif C. Kronen, secretary, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


National Shoe Fair 
Oct. 26 '52, Chicago, Attendance—1!0,000 


G. E. Gayou, general manager, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 
Northwest Shoe Travelers Inc. 
Nov. 1-4 '52, St. Paul, Minn., Attend.—1I,600 
Ed Trench, conv. chm., 2095 Highland 
Pkwy., St. Paul, Minn. 

Library 


American Library Association 
June 27-July 5 ‘52, New York, Attendance 
—4,000 . 


David H. Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
ee 

Miss. Library Assn. 

Oct. 2-4 '52, Jackson, Miss., Attend.—175 
Miss Anona Jenkins, Public Library, Clarks- 
dale, Miss 

New York Library Association 

Oct. 19-22 '52, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Mrs. D. G. Rausch, 74 Chapel St., Albany, 
mM. ¥. 


Lumber & Millwork 


South Dakota Retail Lumbermen's Conven- 
tion 

Apr. 9-11 '52, Sioux Falls 

C. Geo. Johnson, secretary treasurer, 1404 
S. Main Ave., Sioux Falls, S. Dakota 


Southern Calif. Retail Lumber Assn. 

Apr. 15-17 '52, Los Angeles, Attend.—1!,750 
Orrie W. Hamilton, exec. VP, 111 W. 7th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif 


Lumbermen's Association of Texas 
Apr. 20-22 '52, Galveston 
Gene Ebersole, executive VP, 2nd National 


Bank Blda., Houston 2, Texas 


Lake States Logging Congress 
Sept. 18-20 '52, Escanaba, Mich. 
—1,000 

L. J. Heinske, 104 Suffolk, Ironwood, Mich. 


Attend. 


Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen's Assn. 
Feb. 16-18 ‘53, Milwaukee, Attend.—3,500 
H. P. McDermott, sec. 50! Milwaukee Gas 


Machinery 


Natl. Supply & Machinery Distrib. Assn. 
May 19-21 '52, Atlantic City, Attend.—3,000 
R. K. Hanson, 1108 Clark BI., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 


Marketing & Merchandising 
Super Market Institute 


May I1-15 '52, Cleveland, Attend.—7,000 
T. P. McMahon, 439 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


American Marketing Assn. 
June 16-18 '52, Cincinnati, 
R. D. Hardesty, exh. chman., 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Attend.—400 
3166 Jefferson 


Natl. Assn. of Variety Stores 
July 27-31 ‘52, Chicago 
Marvin E. Smith, mng. dir., 
dise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


1416 Merchan- 


New York Premium Show 
Sept. 15-18 '52. New York 


A. Tarshis, 12 W. 72nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Medical & Dental 


American Association of Railway Surgeons 
Apr. 1-3 '52, Chicago, Attendance—6,000 
Stephen G. Halos, convention manager, 
605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago II, Ill. 


Philadelphia County Medical Society 


Apr. 1-4 '52, Philadelphia, Attendance— 
3,225 

William F. Irwin, 301 S. 2!st St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 

Amer. Urological Assn., S.E. Sect. 

April 2-5 '52, Boca Raton, Fla., Attend.— 


375 
Dr. R. B. Carson, 411 Sweet Bldg., Ft. 


Lauderdale, Fla. 


Eastern Osteopathic Assn. 

Apr. 5-6 '52, New York, Attend.—650 
Dr. F. B. Thompkins, Balto. Life Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


American College of Allergists 

Apr. 7-9 '52, Pittsburgh, Attendance—1,000 
Miss E. F. Lansing, secretary, 423 La Salle 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Alabama Dental Association 
Apr. 14-15 '52, Birmingham 
Dr. G. W. Matthews, 1922 10th Ave., S. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Wisconsin State Dental Association 

Apr. 14-17 '52, Milwaukee, Attendance— 
2,600 

Kenneth F. Crane, executive secretary, 1233 
Bankers Building, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Southeastern Hospital Conference 
Apr. 16-18 ‘52, Atlanta, Ga., 

1,000 

R. G. Ramsay, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Attend.— 


Gartly-Ramsay Hospital, 


Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama 

Apr. 19-21 ‘52, 
tendance—500 
Dr. Douglas Cannon, 


Montgomery, Ala., At- 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Michigan State Dental Society 

Apr. 20-23 '52, Detroit, Attendance—3,000 
Henry C. Gerber, Jr., executive secretary, 
1514 Olds Tower, Lans sing 8, Mich. 


Oklahoma State Dental Association 
Apr. 20-23 '52, Oklahoma City 
H. Leon Snow, executive secretary, 211 


Plaza Court Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


California State Dental Association 

Apr. 21-23 '52, San Francisco, Attendance 
—3,600 

Lawrence R. Ludwigsen, secretary, 450 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


American Association of Orthodontists 
Apr. 21-24 '52, St. Louis, Attendance— 
1,100 

Dr. George R. 


Moore, secretary treasurer, 


Box 8, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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American College of Physicians 


Apr. 21-25 '52, Cleveland, Attendance— 
7,500 
E. R. Loveland, executive secretary, 4200 


Pine St. Phi a. 4, Pa. 


Industrial Medical Association 


Apr. 22-25 ‘52, Cincinnati, Attendance— 
2,150 

Stephen G. Halos, director of exhibits, 605 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Midwest Hospital Assn. 

Apr. 23-25 '52, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. A. Walker 1021 McGee St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Carolinas-Virginia Hospital Conf. 


Apr. 24-25 '52. Roanoke, Va., Attend.—70 
H. E. Albert sec.-treas. cle Johnston 
Memorial H pital, Abinadon, Va. 
Registered Nurses Assn. of Ontario 

Apr. 24-26 '52, Toronto, Attend.—7,500 
Miss Florence H. Walker 515 Jarvis 
St. Tarante 4 Ont 

Texas State Dental Society 

Apr. 27-31 ‘52, Ft. Worth, Texas, At- 
tendance—2,500 

Dr. Willard Ogle, 310 N. Ervay St., Dallas 
|, Texas 

Tri-State Hospital Assembly 

Apr. 28-30 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance — 
1,000 

Albert G. Hanh, executive secretary, Sta- 
tion A Drawer, Evansville I1, Ind. 

Virginia Dental Association 

Apr. 28-30 ‘52, Virginia Beach, Va., At- 
tendance—800 

Dr. J. £. John, secretary-treasurer, 804 
Medical Arts Building, Roanoke, Va. 
Kansas Medical Society 

Apr. 28-May | ‘52, Kansas City, Kansas, 
Attendance—1,500 

Oliver E. Ebel, executive secretary, 512 
New England Building, Topeka, Kansas 
Arizona Medical Association 

Apr. 30-May 3 ‘52, Phoenix 

Robert Carpenter, executive secretary, 642 
Security Building, Phoenix, Arizona 

Hawaii Territorial Medical Association 
May 1-4 '52, Honolulu 

Edith C. Bennett, executive secretary, 
Mabel Smyth Building, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Canadian Medical Assn., Quebec Branch 
May 2-3 '52, North Hatley, Que., Attend— 
00 

Dr. B. W. Halpenny, 718 Med. Arts Bldg., 
Montreal, Que. 


Tri-State Jewelers Assn. 


May 4-5 '52, Baltimore, Md., Attend.—300 
Walter Green ebaum, S. N. Katz Co., 105 
N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Southern California State Dental Assn. 
May 4-7 '52, Los Angeles, Attend.—2,99| 
James Robinson, exec. sec., 903 Crenshaw 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif 

American Society for Clinical Investiga- 
tion 

May 4-7 '52, Atlantic City 


Mr. Ludwig W. Eichna, secretary, 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


477 First 


Massachusetts State Dental Society 


May 4-7 ‘52, Boston 

H. E. Tingley, 12 Bay State Road, Boston 
Mass. 
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Maryland State Dental Association 
May 4-7 ‘52, Baltimore 


FE. L. Pessagno, Jr., 415 Medical Arts 
Building, Baltimore |, Md. 

Texas Medical Association 

May 4-7 ‘52, Dallas 

N. C. Forrester, 700 Guadalupe, Austin, 
Texas 


lowa State Dental Society 


May 5-7 ‘52, Des Moines, Attendance— 
1,300 
Dr. Harry |. Wilson, secretary, 639 Insur- 


ance Exchange Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Medical Society of the State of N. C. 


May 5-7 '52, Pinehurst, S. C., Attendance 
—|,500 
James T. Barnes, executive secretary, 203 


Capitol Club Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


Tennessee State Dental Association 
May 5-7 ‘52, Memphis 
Dr. E. Jeff Justis, 1504 Exchange Building, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Cleveland Dental Society 


May 5-7 ‘52, Cleveland, Attend.—1!,100 
W. H. Derrer, 14717 Detroit Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohi 


Rhode Island Medical Society 


May 6-8 ‘52. Providence, R. |., Attendance 


—500 

J. E. Farrell, 106 Francis St., Providence 3, 
R. | 

Penna. Academy of Ophthalmology & 
Otolarngology 

May 8-I1 '52, Wernersville, Pa., Attendance 
—500 


Dr. Danie! S. DeSitio, 1006 Highland Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Indiana State Dental Association 

May 12-14 '52, Indianapolis, Attendance— 
2,000 

Dr. E. E. Ewbank, secretary, Kingman, Ind. 


Ontario Dental Association 

May 12-14 '52, Toronto, Attendance—!,600 
Miss Dorothy Jutton, secretary-treasurer, 
234 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ontario 


Dental Society of the State of New York 


May 12-15 ‘52, Syracuse, Attendance—l,- 
500 
Dr. Charles A. Wilkie, secretary, | Hanson 


Ne ts 


Place, Brooklyn, 


Association of Western Hospitals 

May 12-15 '52, San Francisco, Attendance 
—1!,000 

Melvin C. Scheflin, executive secretary, 26 


O'Farrell St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


American Psychiatric Association 

May 12-16 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
2,500 

Austin M. Davies, executive assistant, 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, Rm. 412, New York 
20, N. Y. 


Medical Society of the State of N. Y. 


May 12-16 ‘52, New York, Attendance— 
6,000 

Charles L. Baldwin, Jr., 292 Madison Ave. 
New York eT, N. a 


Upper Midwest Hospital Conference 


May 14-16 '52, St. Paul, Minn., Attend.— 
5,400 

Glen Taylor, Univ. of Minn., Minneapc 
Minn. 


Washington Dental Association 

May 1I5-17 ‘52, Seattle 

Dr. F. E. Wood, Medical & Dental Building 
Seattle | Washington 


Pennsylvania Radiological Socie ty 


May 16-17 '52, Bedford, Pa., 


150 


Dr. James M. Converse, secret 
St., Williamsport, Pa. 


South Dakota State Medical Association 
18-20 ‘52, Sioux Falls, A 


May 
350 


John C. : 
First National Bank, Sioux Fa 


Oklahoma State Medical Association 
May 18-21 '52, Oklahoma City 


—1,000 


Mr. R. H. Grahm, Oklahoma 


Foster, 


executive 


cal Association, Oklahoma Cit 


Illinois State Dental Society 
May 19-22 '52, Sprinafield, | 
—800 
Paul W. Clopper, secretary, 623 
Building, Peoria 2, Ill. 


Amer. Urological Assn., West Sect. 
Pasadena, C 


May 


19-22 ‘52, 


—350 


Dr 


Ur. 


l ae 
LOS 


May 
800 
Dr. 


~ 


Angeles, Calif. 


Ontario Medical Assn. 
‘52, Hamilton, Ont 


19-23 


HS, 


ronto 5, 


Dunham, 


Ont. 


134 St. Cla 


MassachuseHs Medical Society 
May 20-22 '52, Boston 
Robert St. B. Boyd, executive s 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Ohio State Medical Association 


May 


20-22 


3,000 
Charles S. Nelson, 
E. State St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


‘52, Cleveland, At 


executive secretar 


Texas Hospital Association 


May 20-22 ‘52, 
1,500 
Mrs. Ruth Bernhart, 


Houston, Att: 


executive 


2208 Main St., Dallas, Texas 


Middle Atlantic Hospital Assembly 


May 21-23 '52, Atlantic City 
J. Harold Johnston, sec., 506 E 
Trenton, N. J. 


Amer. Academy of Pediatrics Areal 
Washington, 


May 


22-24 


28,850 


E. H. Christopherson, M.D., 636 Church St, 


o 
cvan 


Mt. Sinai Hospital Medical Seminar 
May 22-24 '52, Miami Beach, Ati 


Dr. 


Lember, sec., 4300 
Miami Beach 40, Fla. 
Laryngological Rhino! 


ston, 


Louis 


American 
Otological Society 
May 22-24 '52, Toronto, Attend 
Stewart Nash, 0 
Arts Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Dr. 


"52, 


il. 


secretary, 70 


Catholic Hospital Association of 


Canada 

May 26-29 ‘52, 
3,500 

M. R. Kneifl, 
Louis II, Mo. 


1438 S. 


Cleveland, Atte 


srana 


Canadian Nurses Association 
June 2-6 '52, Quebec City, Att 
1,500 


Gertrude M. Hall, 411 Cres 


Que. 


| 
Treal, 


cent 


American Proctologic Society 
June 4-7 '52, Milwaukee, Attend 


Dr. 


Ave., 


Stuarts T. Ross, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


secretary, 
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EAendare,. 


tendance 


ATTandar- 


endanc 


-— 


416 2: 


naance— 


A tHend— 


ann 

nq.—Z 

0G. LY 
Ra 


ogical & 


Oregon 


Northea 


Mississi! 


1952 


Ciation 


NGAnre 


MississipP 


Canadiar 


American 


Thoma 


Michigan 


Rida 


Canadian 


ine thq 


JENNN 


n 
erical 


Americar 


Northeaste 


British Columbia 


Western Canada 
ministration 


aic Assn. 
-aao, Attend.—100 


i “1214 W. Beach Blvd., 


of Chiropractic Physicians 
rtland, Ore., Attend.—| 
Hancock St. 


Ch) 


Dental Society 
smpscott, Mass., Attend 
Malden M 
dental Assn. 
Tupelo, Miss. 
428 Gloster St., Tupelo 


Medical Assn. 
Banff. Alta., Atte 
»y, 713 McLeod Bldg., Ed- 


Medical Association 
Attend.—15,000 
business manager, 535 
chicago 10, Ill. 


Chicago, 


Chiropractic Society 

3 ‘52, Detroit, Attend.—800 
key, exec. sec., 306 Hollister 
1 8, Mich. 

Dental Assn. 
52, Vancouver, B. C., Attend. 


Sullett, 211 


Huron St., Toronto, 


Biennial Nursing Convention & Exhibit 


9 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance 


Herlitz, 280 Madison Ave., New 


N. ¥. 


Hospital Association 
2! ‘52, Vancouver, B. C., At- 
400 
4, 129 Osborne Rd. E, N. Van- 


Institute of Hospital Ad- 


rs 


52, Vancouver, Attendance— 


Winnipeg 
Man. 


McIntyre, 
Vinnipeg, 


Municipal 


Urological Association 


‘52, Atlantic City, Attendance 
H. Shivers, secretary, Board- 
Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Society of Medical Technologists 
52, Portland, Attendance — 
executive secretary, #25 
Bldg., Houston 5 


Hospitals of Province of Quebec 
52, Quebec City, Attendance 


mpshire Dental Society 


'52, Bretton Woods, N. H., 
>—200 
m Young, Jr., 


Ly 


40 N. Main St., 


Medical Technologists 
Jly 2 '52, Syracuse, Attendance— 
Truehart, P.O. Box 


Mass. 


88, East- 
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Assn. for Physical & Mental Rehabil. 
July 8-12 '52, Milwaukee, Attend.—1!,000 


Mr. Leo Berner, pres., 218-02 67th Ave., 
Bayside, Queens, N. Y 

West Virginia Medical Association & 
Auxiliary 


July 9-13 '52, W. Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Charles Lively, Box 1031, Charleston 24, W. 
Va. 


American Osteopathic Association 

July 14-18 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance— 
8,450 

Dr. C. N. Clark, business 
Ohio St., Chicago II, Ill. 


manager, 212 E. 


Southern Pediatric Seminar 
July 14-26 '52, Saluda, N. C. 
Dr. M. A. Owings, Saluda, N. C. 


West Virginia State Dental Society 
July 15-17 '52, White Sulphur Springs 
Va., Attendance—300 

Dr. A. B. Drake, chairman, 508 West Vir- 
ginia Building, Huntington, W. Va. 


Ww. 


Post Graduate Medical. Assembly of 

South Texas 

July 21-23 ‘52, Houston, Attend.—2,500 
Mrs. W. H. Dahme, exec. sec., 229 Medical 
Arts Bldg., Houston, Texas 


Southern Obstetric Seminar 
July 28-Aug. 2, Saluda, N. C. 
Dr. M. A. Owings, chairman, Saluda, N. C. 


National Medical Association & Auxiliary 
Aug. I1-15 ‘52, Nashville, Attendance— 
5,000 

Dr. J. R. Nurse, director, 1120 W. Walnut 
St., Louisville, Ky. 


National Association of Chiropodists 
Aug. 14-19 '52, Memphis, Attendance—800 
Dr. Wm. J. Stickel, 3500-14th St, N. W., 
Washington 10, D. C. 


Canadian Osteopathic Assn. 


Aug. 17-20 '52, Winnipeg, Man., Attend.— 
80 
Miss Joyce S. Currie, 609 Medical Arts 


Bldg., Montreal 25, Que. 


American Congress of Physical Medicine 
Aug. 25-29 '52, New York, Attendance— 
750 

W. J. Zeitler, 2020 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 
6, Ohio 


International College of Surgeons U. S. 
Chapter 

Sept. 2-5 '52, Chicago, Attendance—4,000 
Wm. J. Burns, 606 Townsend St., Lansing 
15, Michigan 


Utah Medical Association & Auxiliary 
Sept. 4-6 ‘52, Salt Lake City 

W. H. Tibbals, 42 S. 5th St. E, Salt 
City 2, Utah 


ad 
Lake 


Vermont Medical Society 
Sept. 7-9 '52, Bretton Woods, N. H., At- 


tendance—700 


Mr. Getty Page, 128 Merchants Row, Rut 
and, Vt. 

New Brunswick Medical Society 

Sept. 7-10 ‘52, St. Andrews, N.B., At- 


tendance—375 
Dr. F. L. Whitehead, secretary, East River- 
side, Kings County, New Brunswick 


American Dental Association 

Sept. 8-12 ‘52, St. Louis, Attendance—75,- 
000 

John J. Hollister, business manager, 222 E. 
Superior, Chicago I], Ill. 


American Dental Hygienists Assn. 
Sept. 8-12 '52, St. Louis 


Margaret E. Swanson, 


1735 Eye St. N.W., 


Washington, D. C. 


Mid Continent Dental Congress 
Sept. 8-12 '52, St. Louis 

James E. Brophy 
Trust Bldg., St. 


927 Syndicate 


exec. sec., 
Mo. 


1 ° 
LOUIS, 


Washington State Medical Association 
Sept. 13-17 ‘52, Seattle, Attendance—!,200 
R. W. Neill, 338 Henry Building, Seattle |, 
Wash. 


American Hospital Association 

Sept. 15-18 '52, Philadelphia, Attendance— 
7,500 

Mr. Maurice J. Norby, assistant director, 
18 E. Division St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Canadian Medical Association-British 
Columbia Division 

Sept. 15-19 '52, Victoria, B. C., Attendance 
—500 


Dr. Lynn Gunn, executive secretary, 
W. 10th Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 


1807 


British Columbia Medical Association 
Sept. 16-19 '52, Victoria, B.C., Attendance 
—1,500 


Dr. Lynn Gunn, executive secretary, 
W. 0th Ave., Vancouver 9, B.C. 


1807 


American Roentgen Ray Society 

Sept. 21-26 ‘52, San Francisco, Attendance 
—1|,300 

Dr. Harold A. Hill, 450 Dutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


American College of Surgeons 

Sept. 22-26 '52, New York, Attend.—17,500 
Edward G. Sandrok, 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 
MG, Hh 


Canadian Medical Association, Alberta 
Division 

Sept. 25-27 ‘52, Lethbridge, Alta. At- 
tendance—900 

Dr. W. Bramley Moore, 50! Alexandria 
Building, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Associated Chiropractors & Drugless 


Therapists of Ontario 

Sept. 26-28 '52, Toronto 

Dr. J. A. Schinck, 2 King St. W., Hamilton, 
Ont. 


Medical Society of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2 '52, Philadelphia 

A. H. Stewart Jr., convention manager, 230 


State St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Medical Society of Virginia 

Sept. 28-Oct. | '52, Richmond, Va., Attend. 
—1|,000 

Robert L. Howard, 
Richmond 20, Va. 


1105 W. Franklin St., 


American Urological Assn., S. Central Sect. 


Sept. 29-Oct. | '52, Hot Springs, Ark., 
Attend.—300 

Dr. Irwin S. Brown, sec., 411 Nichols Rd. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of Sas- 
katchewan 

Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
tendance—/00 
Dr. G. Gordon Ferguson, 415 Birks Build- 
ing, Saskatoon, Sask. 


'52, Sask., At- 


Regina, 


Mississippi Valley Medical Society 

Oct. 1-3 '52, St. Louis, Attend.—2,000 
Dr. Harold Swanburg, 290-244 WCU Bldg. 
Quincy, Ill. 
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Colorado Dental Association San Francisco Heart Disease Assn. Md.-D.C.-Del. Hospital Assn. 


Oct. 5-8 ‘52, Colorado Springs, Attendance Oct. 22-25 52 San Francisco, Attend.—200 Nov. 26-27 '52, Wilmington A E 
—250 Miss Gladys T. Daniloff, exec. sec., 604 — 1,000 m. E. 
R. A. Downs, 724 Republic Building, Denver Mission St. ‘Sen Francisco, Calif. A. K. Parris, 14 E. Fayette S+. Balit~ 
2 Ce orad - a . Md. 
tit American Podiatry Council tatione 
Kansas City Southwest Clinica] Society Oct. 26 ‘52, New York | American Medical Association Clins-. y 25 
+ 6-9 '52. Kansas City. Mo. Ur, L. J. Fr edman, chairman ext 1186 Session 7 
Oklahoma City Clinical Society Nationa 


Manitoba Medical Association Yet. 26-29 ‘52, Oklahoma City 

Oct. 7-10 '52, Winnipeg, Manitoba, At Mrs. M. R. Waller, executive secretary, 512 American Academy of Dermatology 4 
; Medica Arts Buildin Llahoma Cit gy 

tand ; S 


Ys Syphilology 


Radiological Society of North America 


Aas é e ) Nation 
24 WOSTIVIEN id WOU Mad a ae: id Yok 16. N.Y ? ” Dec. 7-12 52, Cincinnati + 7 
me Cou S a tae Dr. D. S. Childs, secreta 
he ng ae . Ontario Hospital Assn. E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N : 
ha 27-29 '52, Toronto, Attend.—2.0 
Amer. y4 Assn., N. Central Sect. Swa 135 St. Clair Ave. W Dec, 8.12 5 "Ne — reed 
Q 5? Minnear Attend —4 f | nt ints w re : 


Omaha Midwest Clinical Society nal ‘ 
Oct. 27-31 '52, Omaha, Attend.—1,7 
National Educational Congress of Dental Dr. [ . Wilson, 1031 Med. Arts Bid Metal & Metal Products 
Technicians . ; mana é, Nebr American Foundrymen's Society ; 
aay See Few. eee New nape Post Graduate Assembly May I-7 '52, Atlantic City, Attendarce- 
| i 12 elala 
| A c h + = 59 Roctor VUU 
Le rd : ar 52 W. 42nd NOW “_? é a B er “ aed ——- William W. Maloney, secret at klah 
American Academy of Ophthalmology & Indiana Medical Assn. : ae ae 
Otolaryngology . 98-5). tadionss ra ee ae 5 Industrial Finishing Exposition 
Oct. 12-17 '52, Chicago, Attendance— — R. E. Smith, 1021 Hume Mansur Bldg., Ir June 16-20 '52, Chicago 
c 4 4 Industrial Finishing Exposition, 35 E. Wack Minne 
Dr. W ee ae 0 + Ave Rach er Drive, Chicago | bay 
st Bd ll Canadian Assn. of a -weae bere + 
Nov. 1-3 52, Londor r Attend.—275 Association of Iron & Stee! Engineers-lron HB + 
American Society of Clinical we Helen LeVesconte, 331 B St. W & Steel Exposition 
Oct. 13-17 '52, Chicago, Attendance — Bro, Snr, Sept. 30-Oct. 3 '52 Cleveland -_ 
| ‘ele Albert > ic son, | noire 8 M 
Be C. 6 Colbeeos, 1000 W. Michiana Pa. Organization for Public Health Nursing ue Cithaces 22 Pe 
>t iIndianap 7 nd. , N 5 e) 52 rr ICe'L a 
Alberta B. Wilson, City Co. Bldg., Pitt National Metal Congress & Exposition 
Western Ortho aedic Assn. burgh, Pa . . 
a oye c nae - Oct. 19-23 '52, Philadelphia, A‘tendance— New 
y san Diego, Attend.—5 : 40,000 tio 
Vernon C. Thompson, se 36 W Southern Medical Assn. Nin. H. Eisenman. 7301 E ; on 
P ~ - V r . cCisenman JV cu i. 
bth St Angeles, Ca Nov. 10-13 '52, Miami, Attend.—8,000 land, Ohi 
American Academy of Pediatrics National aS ee : ? a wits se 
Meeting Minerals & Mining New 
Oct. 18-23 '52, Chicago, Attendance — Interstate Post Graduate Medical A ia- . ° icati i 
; Gradu edical Associa American a of Lubrication Engineers ; 
OC ; tion of N. A. i 
Ohio Optometric Assn. Ww; 
9-20 '52, Toledo, Ohio, Attend.—45 he American Mining Congress Coa! Conver: 
— tate @ £ na St CC mb , ‘ J ‘ i Phot 
' pie American Society of Anesthesiologists In- 5 52 Cincinnat ae 
corporated J : na or, 1102 ° - ee 
: L ve AS) nq ODidag. 
New York State Nurses Assn. Nov. I1-14 ‘52, Philadelph Attendance— ton 6, D.C 
2 9-24 '52, New York, Attend.—1!,20C . 

. Nati nal A Merchants Nos 
American Dietetic Association sa Society of Western Pa. 98.31 a. “ De igae # oe ry 
Oct. 21-24 '52, Minneapolis, Attendance— . 3 ‘52, Pittsburgh a : ' 

Ch 3 . . 
American Society of Tropical Medicine & Office Management & Equipment ie 
National Gastroenterological Association Hygiene . 
~ 1924 'E ; : p , ga ‘ = National” Office Furniture Association Me 
ct, 21-24 52, New rk, Attendance— Nov 3-15 ‘52, Galveston exa Attend 52. Atlantic City, Att nce 
Ne 


22-24 ‘52, Montreal, Que., Attend.— Nov. 16-19 ‘52, Washington, Attendance— Ma 


Montreal Dental Club Association of Military Surgeons of U. S. 
00 : 8-2 | 52 San Francisco, A ance 
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Clinics 


erica 


ers-lron 


ion 


gineers 


onven- 


chants 


tionery Show 
New York 


New York 2 
. 20 Fifth Ave., New Y 


'@) 


crationers Guild of Canada, Incorporated 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
, ™ - “¢e Tas nen 
n ¢ 3 Yonge St., E, om F 


National O%. Machine Dirs. Assn. 
Na é a 
f Da end.—75C 
Witon Pi: t Anaele 


Natl, Static ery . Office a Assn. 
re an. Attend 2S 
40 nvestment Blda., Wash- 


National Business Show 


New Y< rz. Attendance— 
Ww. 42nd St New York 
Peper 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association Tech- 
| Section 
Q Montr A end sn A 
420 U nS linn 
Pharmaceutical 


Oklahoma Pharmaceutical Association 
Dklahoma Cit 


J cretary, Box 510 
maceutica A ion 
Minnesota Pharmaceutical Association 
hay 4-6 Minneapolis 
t 951 University Ave., St. Pau 


Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association. 


52, Columbus, Ohio, Attend- 

c ME ea c 

E. Long St., Columbus 15 

New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Associa- 


tion 
Q 


»rborough, N. H. 


New | Hamps shire Pharmaceutical Assn. 


Portsmouth. N. H.. Attend 
n, ex 51M S 
.. Fi. 

Photography 


otographers Association of America 
t 4 '52, Chicago, Attendance—4,- 


manager 425 


z, executive 
Toledo 4, Ohio 
Publishing 
Nationa vewspaper Promotion Association 
2 ouisville Attendance 
ne, Indianapolis Star New 


A . 
America 
eric 


Newspaper Publishers Association 


Mechar Conference 
San Francisco, Attendance— 
370 Lexington Ave., Ne 


New Me~co Press Assn. 
oe plea eae 


22, Oante Fe 


Radio & Television 


Radio Parts & Electronic Equipment Shows 


May 19-22 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance— 
9,000 

K. C. Prince, 33 N. LaSalle , Chicago 2, 
American Title Association 

Sept. 7-11 ‘52, Washington, D. C., At- 
tendance—600 

J. E. Sheridan, 3608 Guardian Build De 
troit 26, Mich 


Real Estate 


Texas Title Assn. 


May 16-17 ‘52, Dallas, Attend.—-225 
E. D. McCrory, 301 Esperson Bldg., Hou 


exa 


California State Apartment Conference 


Sept. 22-24 '52, Los Angeles, Attend.—300 
P. J. O'Donovan, 3923 W. 6th St., Los 
aele Ca f 


Ohio Association of Real Estate Boards 


Oct. 68 '52, Cleveland, Attendance—800 


eRoy Parsons, 50 W. Broad St., Columbu 


5 Ob 


National Association Housing Officials 


Oct 13 52 Bu fa - 
Otto F. List, man 1313 East 60th St 
on™ 2 | 


Science 


Federation American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology 
Apr. 14-18 ‘52, New York, Attendance— 

ve a = exhibit manager, 280 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Pacific Division American Association for 
Advancement of Science 
June 16-22 '52, Corvallis, Ore., Attendance 
Dr. R. C. Miller, California 
S Fra co, Calif. 


Academy 
Science, San cis 
Texas Academy of Science 
Dec. 4-6 '52, Ft. Worth, Attend.—é600 


firs pire : 
Christian Univ., 


American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 


Dec. 26-31 ‘52, St. Louis, Attendance— 
Dr. R Ta assistant secretary, 1515 
Mass Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 


Sporting Goods & Sports 


California Sportsmen's & Vacation Show 
Apr. 10-20 '52, Los Angeles, Attendance— 


250,000 
142 S. Fairfax, 


H. Werner Buck, producer 
Los Angeles 36, Calif 

N. W. Sports Travel & Boat Show-Minne- 
apolis Retail Sports Goods 

Apr. 11-20 '52, Minneapolis 

F. W. Nick Kahler, 1645 Hennepin Ave 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Apr. 12-20 ‘52, Syracuse 


National Rifle Assn. of America 
Aua. 18-23 ‘52, Jacksonville, Fla., Attend. 
F C Dan = | Rh ae A e. N W 


Southwest Sports & Vacation Show 

Apr. 18-27 '52, Dallas 

Martin P. Kelly, manager-director, First 
National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Manistee National Forest Festival 

July 4-5 "52, Manistee, Mich 

Manistee National Forest Festival, 411 River 
St., Manistee, Mich. 


Western Sporting Goods Dealers Associa- 
tion 

Nov. 10-12 ‘52, San Francisco, Attendance 
—1,100 
G. M. 


TT 
1] 


Shutt, | N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, 


American Football Coaches Assn. 

Jan. 7-9 '53, Washington, Attend.—950 

D. O. McLaughry, Dartmouth College, Han- 
er, N. H. 


National Sporting Goods Assn. 


Jan. 25-28 '53, New York, Attend.—6,000 
G. M. Shutt, | N. LaSalle S+., Chicago 2, 
Golf Course Superintendents Assn. of 
America 

Feb. 8-13 '53, Atlantic City, Attend.—700 
Agar M. Brown, Box 106, St. Charles, Ill. 


Tebacco 


National Association of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors 


Apr. 21-24 ‘52, Chicago, Attendance—I0,- 


Joseph Koldny, 200 5th Ave., New York, 


Ohio Assn. Tobacco Distributors 
Oct. 16-18 '52, Columbus, Ohio 


J. Ollendorf, 101 N. High St., Columbus, O 


Transportation & Travel 


Texas Motor Transportation Association 
June 5-7 ‘52, Corpus Christi, Texas, At- 
tendance—500 

Charles M. Ogle,  assistant-executive-di- 


rector, P. O. Box 92, Austin, Texas 


Railway Supply Manufacturers Association 
June 21-26 ‘52, Atlantic City, Attendance 
—7,000 

A. W. Brown, secretary, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


60 E. 42nd St., 


Mississippi Transport Assn. 
Aug. 30-Sept. 2 '52, Biloxi, Miss., Attend 
—400 

C. R. Bradley, Box 447, Jackson, Mi 

Allied Railway Supply Assn. 

Sept. 15-17 ‘52, Chicago, Attend j.—4,000 
Charles F. Weil, 109 N. Wabash 

cago 2 HI. 


Assn. of Amer. R.R., Elec. Sect. of 

Eng. & Mechanica] Div. 

Sept. 15-17 '52, Chicago, Attend.—1,000 
S. W. Marras, 59 E. Van Buren St., Ch 
cago, | 

International Taxicab Show 

Sept. 4-6 '52, Chicago 

C. Franklin Smith, executive secretary, 4415 
N. California Ave., Chicago 25, |!! 


American Transit Assn. 
Sept. 20-24 ‘52, Atlantic Cit 


Amer. Merchant Marine Conf. 

ct. 6-1 '52, Los Angeles, Attenad—1|,500 
J. Harding, 17 Battery Place, New York 
¥ 


Natl. Defense Transportation Assn. 
Oct. 27-29 '52, New York, Attend.—500 


Lois Casavant, 930 F. St., Washington 
U. €. 

Utilities 
National Joint Conference of Election & 


Gas Utility Accountants 


Apr. 7-9 '52, New York, Attendance—!,000 
H. C. Hasbrouck, accounting director, 420 
Lexington Ave., Rm. 2632, New York 17, N. 
¥, 

American Water Works Assn. 

May 4-9 '52, Kansas City, Mo., Attend.— 
1,500 

H. E. Jordan, 500 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


American Water Works Missouri Section 

Sept. 21-23, '52, Jefferson City, Mo., Attend. 
250 

Warren A. Kramer, 


State Office Bldg., Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


Federation of Sewage and Industrial 
Wastes Assn. 


Oct. 6-9 '52, New York, Attend.—!,000 
W. H. Wisely, 325 Illinois Bldg., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

American Water Works Assn., S.W. Sect. 
Oct. 12-15 ‘52, Tulsa, Okla., Attend.—700 
L. A. Jackson, Water Dept., Little ock, 
Ark. 


New England Water Works Assn. 
Sept. 8-10 '52, Groton, Conn., Attend.—600 
J. C. Knox, 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


National Association of Soft Water Serv- 
ice Operators 


Sept. 17-19 '52, Chicago 

G. W. Bostrom, I1!1 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Gas Association 

Oct. 27-30 '52, Atlantic City, Attend.— 
6,000 

Kurwin Boyes, secretary, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


American Water Works, Association Cali- 
furnia Section 


Oct. 28-31 ‘52, Pasadena, Calif., Attend- 
ance—|,100 
A. R. Houseman, 907 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Colorado Water Well Drillers Association 
Nov. I-3 '52, Denver, Attendance—350 
L. G. Oliver, 603 8th St., Greeley, Colo. 
Oct. 27-30 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance 
—6,00 

Veterinary 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Assn. 
Jan. 14-16 '53, Indi anapolis 
W. Garverick, Zionsville, Ind. 


Animal Health Institute 


Apr. 23-25 '52, Chicago 

Dr. D. L. Brunner, executive-secretary, 842 
Des Moines Building, Des Moines 9, lowa 
American Animal Hospital Association 
Apr. 30-May 3 '52, Pasadena, Calif., At- 
tendance—500 

Dr. W. H. Riser, executive secretary, 5335 
Touhey Ave., Shokie Ill. 

American Veterinary Medical Association & 
Auxiliary 

June 22-27 '52, Atlantic City, Attendance 
—2,500 

J. G. Hardenbergh, director, 600 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Minn. Veterinary Medical Society 


Jan. 26-28 '53, Minneapolis, Attend.—500 
Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, Univ. of Minn., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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